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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“ Anp darkness was upon the face of the deep and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the waters.” 





THe oceans roar; the mountains reel ; 

The world stands still with bated breath. 
Then burst of flame! and woe and weal 

Lic drowned in darkness and in death. 
Wild beasts in herds, strange, beauteous birds— 


God’s rainbow birds—gone in a breath ! 


O God, is earth then incomplete? 
The six days’ labor still undone 

That she must melt beneath Thy feet 
And her fair face forget the sun? 

Must isles go down and cities drown 
And good and evil be as one? 


The great warm heart of Mother Earth 
Is broken o’er her Javan Isles. 

Lo! ashes strew her ruined hearth 
Along a thousand watery miles. 

I hear her groan, I hear her moan 


Allday above her drowning isles. 


Tall ships are sailing silently 
Above her buried isles to-day. 
In marble halls beneath the sea 
The sea-gud’s children shout and play ; 
They mock and shout in merry rout 
Where mortals dwelt but yesterday. 


New York City. 


YOSEMITE. 





BY JOSEPH OOOK. 





Hee the glacier ground the stone! 
Here spake God and it was done ! 
Buttress, pinnacle and wall, 

River, forest, water-fall, 

And God's right hand over all. 

Hear the mountain torrents call! 
Swung colossal from the steep! 

Sce them, wind-tossed, wave and sweep! 
Hear them sound, like harper’s hands, 
On the quivering granite strands ; 
Now with thunderous thud and moan, 
Now with giant undertone, 

Like the surf on ocean sands ; 

While the pine trees whisper low, 
And the sunset shadows slow 

Up the vast, gnarled ridges go, 

To the roseate, far snow! 


YOsEMITE VALLEY. 
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THE SPIKE OF GOLD. 


INSORIBED TO PRESIDENT VILLARD 





BY E. P. POWELL. 





Strike the golden spike, master workmen! on 
the way 

Humanity is traveling, with the traveling of the 
day. 

Strike the spike of gold, as struck primeval 
man 

When a highway Godward to travel he began ; 

When withcelt of unhewn stone he scored the 
birth of mind, 

And the first mile-stone was set that left the 
brute behind. 


Strike! strike! master workman! On the road 
to kinglier men, 

Scarce this spike is driven ere thou must strike 
again ; 


For the road thou buildest is a road without an 
end, 

Leading where, with human effort, Hope and 
Reason blend ; 

Looking from each station, adown the road of 
Time, 

Changes folly into wisdom, and discord into 
rhyme. 


At his station on the shore, the gray Phenician 
reads 

The alphabet his wit devised for hurrying hu- 
man needs, 

Still further down the ages, John Guttenburg 
strikes strong, 

With lever of the press, a spike through ancient 
wrong ; 

And once again, James Watt to speeding truth 
adds speed, 

And writes across old bigotry a broader human 
creed, 


Invader of the future! At the outmost station 
now 

Light of unborn wonders gleam, reflected on 
thy brow. 

So the ancient legend reads, that the glacicrs 
swept the land, 

And swept the fleeing mortals to a Southern 
homeless strand ; 

But should come a race, 
breathing fire, 

That should break the jaws of ice and laugh at 
Arctic ire. 


born of gods and 


Golden spike, in golden wheatland, before the 
golden dawn! 

Usher in the golden age of workers’ brain and 
brawn ! 

Through the heart of elder evil, the heart of 
brutish strife, 

Drive the spike of human progress, and swecter, 
truer life! 

Gird the world; the nations blend; peace and 
love proclaim ! 

The evolution of a nobler race henceforth our 
aim. 

Cuiinton, N. Y 
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JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY li. H. 








Hau up on one of the spurs of San Jacinto 
Mountain, in San Diego County, Cal., is a 
little homestead. It is a spot wrested from 
the wilderness, only to be reached by a 
steep and stony trail. It is not a homestead 
that many men would covet. The house 
has but a single room, and its roof 1s only 
a thin thatch of the tule stalks. The fields 
are small bits of soil here and there in 
pockets of the mountain ledges, and give 
but scanty crops in return for toilsome 
tilling. In Winter fierce winds sweep the 
place, and sometimes snow falls for two 
days and two nights without stopping. In 
Summer the sun burns fiercely on the 
mountain, and the springs of water run low. 
It is, as I said, a homestead that very few 
men would covet; but it would seem to be 
a safe shelter from most of the dangers of 
the world. One would have said that peo- 
ple content to dwell in such a barren and 
isolated spot might count on being exempt 
from all troubles except such as are insep- 
arable from mere existence, from the sim- 
ple living and loving of human beings. 

It was perhaps with some such feeling, 
or rather instinct as this that Juan Diego, 
a Cahuilla Indian, chose the spot for his 
home, and went tiere to live. His nearest 
neighbors were his own tribe, living on 
their reservation, in the Cahuilla Valley, a 
few miles distant. 

With them Juan was not in wholly 
pleasant relations. He had been for some 





years what the Indians call ‘‘locoed ”; that 
is, liable to fits of a harmless sort of in- 





sanity. The phrase comes from the name 
of a weed called “loco,” which is strangely 
poisonous to horses, a horse wbo has eaten 
of it becoming unmanageable, and, as it 
were, crazy. The Indians have a super- 
stitious dread of anything like insanity; and 
this, added to the fact that Juan’s half- 
crazy freaks were sometimes troublesome, 
had much to do with his leaving the band 
and going away to live by himself, with his 
wife and baby, on the mountain side. 

He made his living by working for the 
farmers and stockmen in the San Jacinto 
region, and by farming the little fields 
around his home. His wife also worked in 
the fields, and they had, in the Spring of 
1882, a small crop of wheat, promising fairly 
well. 

One of the chief sources of support of 
the Indians in Southern California is the 
wages they earn by sheap shearing. In 
many of the villages there are regularly 
organized bands of shearers, with a captain 
at their head, who are away from their 
homes six weeks in the Spring and the 
Fall, all the time at work on the large sheep 
ranches in the country. 

As the sheep-shearing time drew near 
last Spring Juan began to be anxious to 
get an engagement for the season. Usually 
his services were in demand, and he was 
sent for; but day after day passed, and no 
message cume for him. At last, one day, 
late in March, he said tohis wife he 
would go down into the San Jacinto Val- 
ley and see if he could find work. He left 
home early one morning, and returned the 
next evening. Ashe rode up to the house 
his wife noticed that he was not riding his 
own horse. 

‘*Why, whose horse is that?” she ex- 
claimed. 

Juan looked at the horse confusedly, and 
replied: 

‘*Where is my horse then? I do not 
know.” 

His wife saw at once that he was in one 
of his periods of wandering mind; and 
greatly frightened, ske said: 

‘‘Juan, you must take that horse right 
back. They will say you have stolen it.” 

He answered that he would as soon as he 
had had some sleep; he was too tired to 
ride down the mountain again immediately. 
They both lay down and fell into a deep 
sleep, from which they were awakened by 
the loud barking of their dogs. 

Juan sprang up and went to the door, to 
see what it meant. The wife followed. 
Almost as soon as Juan had crossed the 
threshold of the door, he was confronted 
by a white man, named Temple, the owner 
ofthe horse which he had by mistake rid- 
den home. Pouring out a volley of oaths, 
giving Juan no time to speak, Temple 
leveled his gun and shot him dead. He 
then fired three more shots into the body as 
it lay on the ground; one shot into the fore- 
head, one into the nose, and one into the 
wrist. Then, with more oaths at the wife 
who stood looking on and crying, he 
mounted, took his other horse, and gal- 
loped away. 

The woman, with her baby on her back, 
ran all the way to the Cahuilla village and 
told her dreadful tale. At dawn the 
Indians went up the mountain, took Juan’s 
body and brought it to the Cahuilla village, 
where it lay for the better part of the day, 
the center of a terrible excitement and 
distress. 





The Indians were with difficulty restrained 
by their captain and general from taking 


summary vengeance upon Temple; but 
were finally persuaded to send a letter to 
the Mission Indians’ agent at San Bernardino, 
telling him all the facts, and wait to see if 
the law would punish the murderer. 

The letter reached San Bernardino while 
I was there. It was one of my first ex- 
periences in investigating the condition of 
the Mission Indians. 

The letter was written by Mrs. Ticknor, 
the teacher in the Cahuilla school. It was 
almost as terse in its phraseology as if an 
Indian had written it: 

8. 8. Lawson : 

Dear Sin.—The Captain and officers are here 
to have me write to you. 

Saturday, the 24th, Juan Diego was murdered. 
It appears Juan stole a horse at San Jacinto from 
a man named Temple, He followed Juan. When 
he arrived Juan was sleeping. When the dog 
barked he went out without any arms. Temple 
had hitched his horse a little distance from the 
house, and he met Juan with a string of profane 
oaths and a shot, and when he fell kept on 
shooting until he had fired four shots; then took 
his horse and left. 

I went to see the murdered man, It was o 
sickening sight. He was shot in the forehead, 


nose and wrist with a shot gun, and in the cheek 
with a shot gun. 


Juan’s wife says he had nothing to protect 
himself with. The murderer says he came at 
him with a knife. I think the wife tells the 
truth, 


Their ranch is some miles from here; not on 


the reservation. He was a good worker, and has 
a good little ranch. 


The people want to know if anything can 
be done now to protect the woman, if they 
attempt to take the ranch away from her, . . . 

There was nothing that the Agent could 
do in the matter. 

The murderer, with ready shrewdness, 
had gone immediately to the nearest justice 
of the peace and given himself up as having 
killed an Indian, in self defense. A jury of 
San Jacinto citizens had been summoned, 
had visited the scene of the murder, had 
heard Temple’s version of the affair, and 
had pronounced him guiltless, The testi- 
mony of the Indian wife was not taken. It 
would have been worthless in the minds of 
the jury if it had been. 

A few weeks later it happened, strangely 
enough, that, in driving over the San 
Jacinto Mountain one day, having fallen in- 
to conversation on the subject of this mur- 
der of Juan Diego, we were electrified by a 


sudden interruption from our driver, as fol- 
lows: : 


‘* Well, I may as well tell you I was on 
that jury an’ I don’t blame Sam Temple 
onemite. What's more, I’d ha’ done the 
same thing myself.” 

We could hardly credit our ears. This 
driver wasa fine open-hearted, manly young 
fellow, far superior in intelligence, educa- 
tion and general bearing to the average 
Southern California ranchman. 

His parents had come from Ohio to Cali- 
fornia. His risters were bright, sensible, 
well-mannered yonng women, and their 
house far the most comfortable and refined 
home in all its appointments, to be found in 
the San Jacinto Valley. : 

‘*But Mr. ——,” we exclaimed, “ you 
surely cannot mean what you say. You 
would not shoot a man down in cold blood 
for the sake of a horse, would you, even if 
he had stolen it? And this poor Indian 
never meant to steal the horse. He left his 
own horse in the corral in place of it—a 
horse perfectly well known—and rode the 





straight trail to his own door, and tied Tem- 
ple’s horse to the post; and there Tem- 








2 (1218) 
ple found it.© You don’t call that horse- 
stealing. Do you?” 

“Oh! that’s» all gammou!” he replied, 
‘* That'll do to tell Eastern people. The 
horse he left in the corral wa’n’t worth 
twenty dollars. "T'was just one o’ these 
wild Indian ponies, I tell you, if any man 
had taken a good horse o’ mine an’ ridden 
it up that trail, I ha’ shot him wherever I'd 
found him. I tell you, we stockmen in 
this country have got to protect ourselves. 


The law don’t protect us. An’ if the 
law don’t protect you, you've got to 
protect yourself. There wa'n’t a man on 


that jury that wa’n’t on Temple's side.” 

‘*But the Indian was unarmed,” we per- 
sisted. ‘‘ His wife says he had no knife in 
his hand, nor weapon of any kind.” 

‘*That don’t cut any figure at all, the way 
I look at it,” said the young man. ‘ [ know 
Sam said the Indian 
knife. Perhaps he did and then again per- 
haps he didn’t. Sam had got to say so, any- 
But that didn’t cut any figure with 
us. The man had ought to be shot anyhow 
for taking that horse off up that trail. 
There was one thing, though, 1 did blame 


came at him witha 


how. 


Sam for; and that was firin’ into the Indian 
after he was dead. There wa’n’t any use in 
that, an’ it looked bad. 
I'll allow; an’ there ain’t any use sayin’ it 
wasn’t. 
o’ that. 


"Twas reali mean, 
Sam ought t? have been ashamed 
But he was so mad, I expect, he 
didn’t exactly know what he was a doin’. 
Sam’s a rough fellow.” 

And this was the utmost concession that 
could be wrung from him. 
denial of the fact of Juan’s being known to 
be a half-crazy man, and he did not dispute 
(because he could not) the absurdity of sup- 


Ile made no 


posing that a man who was plotting vo 
own well- 


known animal in the corral in its place, go 


steal a horse would leave his 
straight to his own house, making a fresh 
trail to be followed, and then leave the 
stolen animal tied at his own door. To all 
argument and reiteration of the bearings of 
these facts he had but one reply: 

as A man had ought to be 
shot for taking a horse off that way. I'd 
ha’ shot him sure if it had been a horse o’ 
mine.” 

The significance of this incident it would 
not be easy to overestimate. 


I don’t care. 


It gives a fair 
and actual showing, in the first place, of 
the helpless and unprotected condition of 
Indians in Southern California; in the sec. 
ond place, of the nature of public sentiment 
there. 

It is hard for people living in old and 
settled communities, where civilization has 
had time to crystallize into unwritten laws 
far stronger than any written code, to real- 
ize the communities, 
without any such unwritten Jaw; or rather, 
it would be more exact to say, with an un- 
written law which is, in many matters, dina- 
metrically opposed to all written codes. 
Witness unassailable 
conviction on the part of these twelve San 
Jacinto citizens that to shoot aman on sight, 
because you suspect him of stealing yow 
horse, is only just and fair dealing. 

This is the barbaric sort of standard and 
feeling. Communities can only be rid of 
these by the slow process of outgrowing 
them. Until they have outgrown them 
written and legal codes are of little effect. 

The Indian, in presence of this barbaric 
type, is far more helpless than the white 
man. The white man fights back with the 
same weapons and in the same way which 
he is attacked; but if the Indian resorts to 
similar reprisals, written and unwritten 
laws alike coincide for his punishment. If 
the Cahuilla Indians had lynched Sam Tem- 
ple for the murder of Juan Diego, every 
Indian that had had a hand in the affair 
would have been hung for murder. 

Yet they could have, with truth, assigned 
as the excuse for their violence the same 
reason which the yotiag ranchman assigned 
for Temple’s—viz., ‘‘The law doesn’t pro- 
tect them; and if the law don’t protect you, 
you've got to protect yourself.” 

A short tine after this killing of Juan 
Diego I met the Dustrict-Attorney of San 
Diego and laid the circumstances of the 
case before iim. He said that there would 
not be the slightest use in reopening such a 
case; that no jury in that part of the coun- 
try would convict a white man of the murder 
of an Indian, if only Indian testimony as to 
the facts were to behad. As from the very 


conditions of new 


the established and 
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nature of the case, white witnesses would 
rarely be present on such occasions, except 
as accessories before or after, it is easy 
to see that kifling of Indians is not a very. 
dangerous thing to doin San Diego County. 

Hereafter it will be less safe, however; 
for the Attorney-General, at Secretary Tel- 
ler’s request, has appeinted one of the ablest 
firms in Los Angeles to be Assistant United 
States Attorneys for the express purpose of 
defending Indians’ rights. 

After one or two instances have occurred 
to show to the timid, down-trodden Indians 
that by going to this firm they can get the 
protection of the law, and to make it clear 
to the white men of the country that the 
Government will no longer allow Indians to 
be cheated, robbed, slain with impunity, 
there will 
Southern California. 


be a new order of things in 


JOHN BAPTIST PURCELL. 


BY PROF, EK. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


In the final hour of the last Fourth of 
July, from the Ursuline Convent of Saint 
Martin in southern Ohio, there passed into 
the immortal state the soul of John Baptist 
Purcell, for fifty-seven years a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and for seventeen 
years Bishop, and twenty-three years Arch- 
bishop of the diocese of Cincinnati. For 
three years previous to his death he had 
been relieved from the duties pertaining to 
these high offices, and had lived in retire- 
ment amid much bodily weakness in the 
secluded spot where his life was ended, and 
where, at his own request, his remains are 
now reposing with those of his near kin- 
dred. There are some reasons why special 
reference should be made to his career, his 
character and his influence. 
refer in the 
events of his remarkable life; a sentence or 
two will suffice to reeall them. Born in 
Ireland, in the year 1800, he emigrated at 
the age of eighteen to America, and after a 
year or two of service as private teacher 
became a student in the college of Mount 
St. Mary, Maryland, where he was gradu- 
ated with honors in 1823. The three subse- 
quent years were spent in the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice in Paris, and in 1826 he was 
ordained as priest in the famous Church of 
Notre Dame. On his return to this country 
he was appointed professor of philosophy 


It is needless to detail to 


at Mount St. Mary, and continued to serve 
in that institution, which has been styled 
the cradle of the Catholic Church in America, 
until his appointment to the bishopric of 
Cincinnati in 1888. Had he lived a few 
months longer, his term of service in the 
latter relation would half a 
century. His only predecessor in this 
position was Edward Fenwick, a descendant 
of the old English Catholic stock of Mary- 
land, who came as a missionary to Ohio in 
1818, was made Bishop at the creation of 
the separate diocese four years later, and 
died while in the prime of his powers during 
the epidemic of cholera in 18382. 

Of the remarkable efficiency and success 
of Bishop Purcell during his prolonged ad- 
ministration of Church affairs, itis but just 
to say an appreciative word. At the time 
of his appointment, Cincinnati was little 
more than a missionary post. There was 
but a single Catholic church in the city, 
and there were but sixteen churches of that 
order in the diocese. That diocese then 
included the entire state; it has since been 
divided into three. The single congrega- 
tion in the city has grown into thirty, and 
the entire number of congregations in the 
state is reported to be 460. Many educa- 
tional institutions, ranging from the paro- 
chial school and the female institute to the 
College of St. Xavier, and the Theological 
Seminary at Cincinnati, were meanwhile 
established and endowed through his ener- 
getic supervision. Numerous charitable 
organizations, such as hospitals and orphan 
asylums, and as many as fifty religious 
communities now distributed through the 
state, owe their existence chiefly to his 
effort. In all such enterprises, in the in- 
terest of the Church, he was indefatigable in 
his purpose, generous to a fault in effort, 
and remarkably fortunate in the issue of 
undertakings. Aside from his two distin- 
guished pupils at St. Mary—Hughes and 
McCloskey of the Metropolitan diocese of 
New York—hardly any American prelate 
can be named whose labors were so abun- 


have covered 
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dant or whose long career Was crowned 
with such striking success. He came into 
bis bishoprie at a favorable juneture, just 
when an immense papal population was 
flowing into Ohio and the Central West; 
and he lived to see the missionary post be- 
come a central diocese, or rather a triplet 
of dioceses, with a constituency amounting 
to hundreds of thousands, and with every 
variety of material equipment and a pres- 
tige unsurpassed in the annals of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

In winning such marked success Bishop 
Purcell brought into play a somewhat rare 
combination of native endowments. As 
his Celtic origin would intimate, he was 
bright, ardent, vivacious, witty, cordial, a 
natural lover of children, a spontaneous 
friend of the laboring poor, a quick sym- 
pathizer with all varieties of human distress. 
He inspired love by loving others; and the 
almost measureless confidence reposed in 
him by his flock, especially in the city and 
vicinity where he lived, was traceable 
largely to the readiness with which he him- 
self trusted in them. Intellectually he 
could hardly be regarded as an equal of 
Hughes or Spaulding, or of some others who 
have stood in the front rank of papal pre- 
lutes on this continent. He had more skill 
in controversy, as his famous public debate 
with Alexander Campbell in 1887 showed, 
than in his ordinary expositions of Church 
doctrine. The published report of this 
celebrated debate is almost his only contri- 
bution to the literature of Catholicism. A 
profound, accurate theologian he could 
never have become. In organization and 
practical management his chief abilities lay. 
Ile was shrewd, efficient, adroit to a re- 
markable degree. Too fertile in hisschemes, 
and overconfident profuse in the 
matter of resources, he habitually carried 
his points by dint of rare energy and hope- 
fulness. Men were compelled in spite of 
themselves to recognize him as a natural 
leader, and to fall in cordially even with 
measures which a more conservative judg- 
ment might easily have questioned. Of 
such administrative genius and capability 
the history of Catholicism in Ohio is the 
living and significant witness. 


and 


His personal habits and tastes were re- 
markably simple. While he was proud of 
the pomp and pageantry pertaining to 
his station, and wore the insignia of his 
office with evident zest as well as dignity, 
generally quite indifflerent to 
such matters as dress and food or personal 


he was 
convenience. He was temperate always as 
to liquors, and it is said detested tobacco 
in every form. He was rigid in his disci- 
pline of himself, and conspicuously regard- 
less of ease or comfort whenever called 
to official duty in any direction. The sim- 
plicity of his life was in marked contrast 
with much that we read of the extrava- 


gance and luxuries too frequently ap- 
parent in men of like station in the 
Roman Church. He was popular with 


his people, in large degree because they saw 
that he never aspired to live above them, 
and never wasted on himself what might 
have been expended for their spiritual or 
eveu their temporal good. Even when the 
diocese was brought face to face with the 
unexampled financial disaster into which 
his inconsiderate course had plunged it, 
and thousands were mourning the loss of 
property through his bad management, no 
one could say that he had either spent 
money or laid up money for himself. He 
was as pooras the poorest of those who 
had suffered through him, and died with- 
out leaving anything of moment to survi- 
ving friends. In such traits and habits he 
was certainly an example for all who fill 
official station. 

In the more general affairs of the Church 
Archbishop Purcell was, in his palmier days, 
a conspicuous actor. He was a frequent 
visitor at Rome, having crossed the Atlan- 
tic nearly twenty times on official errands. 
It was at Rome that he received in 1851 
the pallium from the hands of the supreme 
pontiff of his Church. He was present at 
the famous Vatican Council of 1869, and 
was the first among the American bishops 
present to sign the protest against the pro- 
posed dogma of pontifical infallibility. It 
has been questioned whether he opposed 
that dogma on its intrinsic merits, or sim- 
ply because he regarded it as inopportune, 





and especially because it stood in the way 





of American Catholicism, ‘The latter view 
has been advanced of late years.as” explan- 
atory of the position taken generally bythe 
American members of the Couneil; yet 
there is little doubt that Bishop Purcell did 
not accept the dogma in itself, and only ac- 
quiesced in it when, after his return home in 
consequence of illness, it was formally an- 
nounced in 1870 as a final doctrine of the 
Church. Ithas been said that, while his 
opposition increased his popularity at 
home, it cost him his prestige at Rome, 
and was the oceasion of his obviously 
waning influence in the highest ecclesiastical 
circles. The shrewdness of his judgment is 
clearly evinced by the fact that no step 
taken by the Papal Church in this century 
has done so much as the enunciation of 
this preposterous dogma to weaken the 
hold of that Church on the American mind. 
However logical it may be as an inference 
from the general doctrine held by all Ro- 
manists in regard to the relations of the 
Church to the truth, the proposition that 
the official utterance of any single man on 
earth, however exalted his position, is to 
be accepted by all Christians as the very 
voice of Christ, is one which in this age and 
country few people are gullible enough to 
swallow. The Archbishop here foresaw 
what many intelligent Catholics are now 
seeing; and the zeal with which the dogma 
is being refined away or retired into the 
background isa present tribute to his sa- 
gacity. Had all the American prelates 
stood up as courageously as he; had not 
some of them, as he is said to have re- 
marked, betrayed him by partial or com- 
plete concession to the papal demands 
which they had at first agreed in resisting, 
who can tell whether the influence of Amer- 
can Catholicism, joined to that of France 
and Germany, might not have changed the 
minority into a majority, and prevented a 
declaration on which, as on a rock at sea, 
the Church of Rome may yet suffer ship- 
wreck? . 

It is not pleas...i to speak of the financial 
troubles which brought so great a shadow 
upon the closing portion of a career other- 
wise so reputable; yet there are too many 
questions involved, and too many lessons 
suggested by this chapter in the history of 
Archbishop Purcell, to justify silence. So 
far as can be known, more than thirty years 
have passed since he began to receive from 
parishioners sums of money smaller and 
deposit, under provision that 
annual interest should be paid and the 
principal returned to the owner whenever 
demanded. The moneys thus received 
were at first invested in large amounts at 
high rates of interest, the balance ac- 
cruing being devoted to the benefit of the 
diocese. What was practically a bank of 
savings was thus established, where depos- 
itors, especially of the poorer classes, es- 
teemed it a great privilege to place in abso- 
lute security their little earnings with an as- 
sured annual return and with the incidental 
consciousness of contributing somewhat 
toward the prosecution of the religious and 
benevolent work in which the Bishop was 
so ardently engaged. In process of time 
these deposits amounted to millions, and 
the interest annually due (but in most cases 
added from year to year to the principal) 
became itself an immense addition to the 
original burden. The care of these multi- 
tudinous transactions with from three to 
five thousand different parties was com- 
mitted by the Bishop to his brother, once 
a lawyer but afterward a priest, a man 
constitutionally incompetent to administer 
such a trust, and who actually kept no 
registered account of his dealings with in- 
dividual contributors. Meanwhile, the 
good Bishop went on with his great task of 
ecclesiastical development, erecting a grand 
cathedral, building churches, establishing 
schools and seminaries, constructing con 
vents, founding asylums, and the like, often, 
doubtless, in his emergencies availing him- 
self of the means thus conveniently coming 
into his hands, but always expecting 
that the time would come when he could 
refund—principal and accumulated in- 
terest—all that had been intrusted to his 
keeping. At the last, whenever occasion 
required, money was borrowed to meet cur- 
rent demands of depositors, until at length, 
by implication at least, the entire property 
of the diocese, which was legally vested in 
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pledged in indorsement of the loans thus 
secured. Year after year this mixed pro- 
cess went on without adequate supervision 
on the part of any one, and apparently with 
no perception of the false financial princi- 
ples underlying the scheme, until at length 
in an hour of financial depression the in- 
evitable explosion came. 

Early in 1879 certain parties to whom 
Bishop Purcell had loaned considerable 
sums failed in business, and bankers 
and other creditors immediately became 
alarmed. The depositors, numbering thou- 
sands, hastened in crowds to the episcopal 
residence to collect their claims. It was 
discovered at the first glance that these 
claims were at least balf a million of dol- 
lars in excess of all available assets; but it 
was hoped and suggested that the property 
of the diocese might be pledged as col- 
lateral, and the entireindebtedness satisfied 
in time. But that indebtedness, with every 
fresh attempt at investigation, grew and 
grew, until it reached at last the enormous 
aggregate of $3,651,342.92. Of course, pay- 
ment of such a sum was impossible; the 
available assets were thrown into the hands 
of au assignee; the judgment of the courts 
as to the episcopal title to the diocese 
property involved was invoked; and this 
enormous claim, probably the greatest ever 
incurred by any private person on the con- 
tinent, still remains unpaid. 

Not to speak specifically, at this stage, of 
the ecclesiastical and ethical as well as 
legal questions involved in this remarkable 
failure, the suit at law may be mentioned 
as one of the most significant in the history 
of American jurisprudence. No less than 
thirteen among the most eminent lwwyers 
in Ohio were engaged in that suit, and the 
testimony and arguments occupied sixty- 
nine days. The decision of the court has 
not yet been announced, but will be given 
early inthe Autumn. It is now probable 
that, whatever may be the decree of the 
present court, the case will be carried to 
the highest tribunal of the state, and be 
argued afresh in the hearing, metaphor- 
ically, of the entire American people. That 
the final decision will have an important 
bearing on the tenure of church property 
in the Roman Catholic commrinion in this 
country, is already obvious; it may render 
necessary a transference of all such prop- 
erty to the individual congregation, with 
consequent abandonment of those episcopal 
rights and prerogatives which have been so 
strenuously insisted upon in the past. May it 
not involve a still wider surrender of such 
prerogatives, and in effect make the govern- 
ment of the Papal Cnurch no longer the 
irresponsible ad’ninistration of a hierarchy, 
but the movement of the people by and for 
the people themselves ? 

Of the various questions involved, legal 
and ecclesiastical and ethical, so far as they 
bear upon the general public, and espe- 
cially upon the cause of Protestantism in 
this country, more may be said after the 
decision of the local court is given. Mean- 
while all will sympathize with the effort of 
the present Bishop to remove this great 
reproach from the Church by providing by 
contributions for the payment of at least 
the most urgent claims, though it is hard 
to see how the entire Catholic Church in 
America can pay an indebtedness so enor- 
mous. 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
BY SUSAN E. WALLACE 
(Mas. GENEBAL LEW WALLACE). 








SpeakineG of Macbeth brings up the peer- 
less actress who for thirty years played the 
part of his relentless queen, and never 
failed to find, in each representation, new 
excellence in the tragedy. The statue of 
Mrs. Siddons, wrought in purest marble, 
stands in St. Andrew’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey; a little above life size, yet hardly a 
colossal figure; a faithful presentment. of 
the dazzling woman whose charm iasted to 
three-score years, and whose high presence 
made all women beside her appear plain 
and common-place. The profile is ab- 
solutely perfect; but the sight-seer stands 
too near the heroic work of the cunning 
sculptor. The picture in the National Gal- 
lery, by Gainsborough, taken in the hat 
with streaming plume which yet bears his 





name, gives a softer face, of exquisite color 
and mold; and the ‘‘ Tragic Muse,” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is indescribably fine. 
Such a face in pagan lands might create a 
siege of Troy or battle of Actium. A quaint 
old writer says of the Mary Stuart of his- 
tory and the Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare: 

“*We know that the former had a delicate ex- 
terior, auburn hair and beaming blue eyes; her 
tone of speaking was gentle and voice sweet, 
excellently soft and low. Mrs. Siddons, whose 
style and color were altogether different, became 
so saturated with Lady Macbeth as to be con- 
vinced she must have been a blonde. We think 
that Shakespeare implies and justifies this deli- 
cate perception and turns it into history. Both 
the Queens of Scotland represented the kind 
of blonde women who are fired by sunlight; it 
crisps the golden or the chestnut hair, becomes 
quicksilver in the veins, hits every brain-cell 
with its actinic ray, and chases over the yielding 
hair in ripples like a blown wheat field.” 

Campbell ridicules this idea, and writes 
of Lady Macbeth : 


“She is a splendid picture of evil . . . a sort of 
sister of Milton’s Lucifer; and, like him, we 
surely 1magine her externaily majestic and beau- 
tiful. Mrs. Siddon’s ideva of her having been a 
blonde and delicate beauty seems to me a pure 
caprice. The public would have ill exchanged 
such a representative of Lady Macbeth for tke 
dark locks and eagle eyes of Mrs, Siddons,” 


It is well known that she preferred the 
part of Queen Catherine—the gentle, for- 
giving wife—to the character by which her 
name is perpetuated. Sweet lady and great 
artist—greatest among a family represented 
on the stage for two hundred years—her 
heart was not that of theambitious schemer 
of undaunted mettle, urging her vacillating 
lord to catch the nearest way tothe throne. 
She stands in Westminster stately and 
splendid, a fascination in her lofty bearing 
and proportions, not lessened by the delicacy 
of the little hand which all the perfumes of 
Arabia *‘ will not sweeten.” 

She was beautiful at every age; and many 
a player will act well his part, and many a 
star will rise and set as our old earth swings 
among the constellations, before it pio- 
duces another such transcendent genius. 

In singular contrast with this immortality 
in Westminster is the fact that pleasure- 
loving Franee denies Christian burial to 
actors, except opera singers. When the all- 
gifted Lecouvreur went home from the 
scene of her triumphs, to die after four 
days of anguish without absolution, the 
gates of every recognized burial ground in 
the kingdom were closed against her wasted 
body—the poor relics of a gifted and be- 
witching woman whom all that was dis- 
tinguished and splendid in the society of 
her native land had loved to look upon. At 
dead of night her corpse was carried in an 
old coach a little way out of town, just be- 
yond the city limits, to a spot of bare earth, 
the empty suburb of gay and laughing Paris. 
The fiacre was followed by one friend, two 
street porters, and a squad of policemen. 
There the melancholy grave was dug, sad- 
der than funeral rites could make it; the 
frail, slender body was covered from sight, 
no turf or stone to mark the condemned 
earth where the sleeper of twenty-eight 
years rested from her reckless fever, called 
living. 

Gradually the city grew over the lost and 
nameless sepulcher and hid it forever. 
Perhaps it shocked the thousands who had 
hung dazed and breathless on her words to 
think of her being taken out at night and 
put away in a corner ofa road on the banks 
of the Seine, in a field trodden by hoofs of 
cattle instead of the feet vf men. Be that 
as it may, the charity of Protestant West- 
minster is in broad contrast with the after- 
death scruples of infidel Paris. A whole 
race of renowned actors and actresses lie 
here, and the holiest dust beneath the 
floor is not defiled. When Garrick’s funeral 
was held the crowd was ennobled with the 
finest literary men of that day bewailing 
the stroke of death ‘‘ which eclipsed the 
gayety of nations and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasures.” Old 
Samuel Johnson was bathedin tears; and 
soon his own coffin was placed close to 
Garrick’s and beside that of his deadly 
enemy, Macpherson, editor of ‘‘Ossian.” No 
sparring or backbiting then between the 
ambitious literary rivals. 

Seest thoua man diligent in business? 
He shall stand before kings, was the 
proverb which came to mind as I read a 





memorial line under the colossal statue of 
James Watt, ‘‘Improver of the Steam 
Engine”; and hard by lie Telford and 
Robert Stephenson, the bridge builders. 
The window erected to the latter com- 
memorates, in unique fashion, the mechanics 
of the world, from the Tower of Babel down 
to railways, and the rich light falls tenderly 
on their names as on escutcheons of nobles 
whose haughty ancestry warred with the 
Roses. White Rose and Red Rose are at one 
in this calm center, round which the whirl- 
ing currents of London life are rushing ; and 
artisans raised by their own enemy from 
obscurity are not least in the mixed multi- 
tude of names the world delights to honor. 

Iam sure all persons with or without 
teeth will approve a recognition of that 
benefactor of the human race, the inventor 
of chloroform. 

It is noticeable that no such deeds were 
thus recognized by the earlier generations 
who held the keys of the Abbey. A medal- 
lion in marble, not ancient cnough to take 
on the amber tinge so dear to the British 
heart and eye, is the ship of Sir John Frank- 
lin, with the same ice around her still; and 
beneath it are these lines: 

“O ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow, 


Bless ye the Lord, praise him and magnify Him 
forever.” 


A wide, catholic spirit is that which offers 
a mural tablet to the memory of the Wes- 
leys. In the marble we see the well-known 
figure of John, preaching on his father’s 
grave, and engraved below are the words, 
‘* The workers die, but the works live on,” 
and the last words of the sweet singer, 
** Best of all, God is with us.” Strong tes- 
timonials that the good men do is not in- 
terred with their bones, as the mocking 
Antony would fain have taught the Roman 
populace. 

A monument attractive by its singularity 
is a Negro kneeling beside a lion and alamb. 
It commemorates the learning and labors of 
the earnest abolitionist, Granville Sharp, 
and the inseription to the most rigidly 
orthodox of men was the work of the Uni- 
tarian, William Smith. In the broad toler- 
ance of the narrow house appointed for all 
living there are no wrangles or disputed 
points, no questions about creeds or dogmas, 
nor anything but charity for the spirit 
passed beyond the veil, standing before a 
Judge who can do no wrong. 

UNITED StTares LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE 


“COMMUNION QUESTIONINGS.” 











BY ANOTHER BAPTIST MINISTER. 





Ir never rains but it pours. If you open 
your columns to Baptist ministers for their 
communion questioning, you may repeat 
the experience of the miller who, in a dry 
time got some Baptist ministers to pray for 
rain. It rained and rained till the miller 
feared his mill would be swept away and 
in his perplexity exclaimed: ‘‘ You Baptists 
always overdo everything.” 

I know a Baptist minister who also has 
had communion questionings. I send you 
some of them even at the risk of having 
them go into the waste basket. 

This Baptist minister was born of Baptist 
parentage, and of course was accustomed 
to hear from his childhood the usual talk 
about immersion and close communion. 
While he was yet a child his family re- 
moved to a place where there was no 
Baptist church, and so for years he attended 
a Pedobaptist church and Sunday-school. 
In course of time he entered a college under 
Pedobaptist influence. In the early part of 
his college course he felt it his duty to make 
a public profession of his faith in Christ. 
Of course there were strong influences to 
draw him to the college Church, speciaily 
as there was no Baptist church in the 
town. He had become warmly attached to 
his classmates and college friends and in- 
structors, and they kindly urged him to 
unite with them. On the other hand, there 
was the influence of early impressions and 
the unwillingness to separate from parenis 
and kindred. His decision was reached in 
this way. He said: ‘‘I have no doubt that 
immersion is baptism. Sprinkling or pour- 
ing may be; but I have serious doubts about 
it. I cannot consent, to live all my life 
troubled with the doubt whether I have 
obeyed Christ’s command to be baptized. 1 
can put myself out of the reach of doubt 


by being immersed. 
immersed.” 

On the communion question he reasoned 
in this way: ‘‘ All denominations (with rare 
individual exceptions) agree that baptism 
properly precedes communion. This re- 
quires Baptists to limit their invitation to 
those whom they believe to be baptized. I 
am not sure that this principle is a scriptural 
one; but I am not prepared to reject it. Till 
I can investigate and reach an independent 
conclusion I will accede to the common 
view and conform to the usage of the 
Church which I join.” He united with a 
Baptist church near his own home; but 
identified himself with the religious element 
in the college as thoroughly as if he had 
been a member of the college Church, though 
he did not join in the Lord’s Supper. 

After graduation he felt it a duty to pre- 
pare for the Gospel ministry, and studied in 
a Predobaptist seminary the first and the 
third years of his coursé. During these 
years the subject of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper came under discussion. Of course 
he heard the usual arguments from his 
instructors in favor of Padobaptist views 
and practices. He may seem to have been 
placed at great disadvantage for maintaining 
his Baptist position. Neither his own meager 
library nor that of the seminary afforded 
him any aid. He was obliged to depend 
wholly on the New Testament. It may be 
needless to say that his study of Greek had 
confirmed his early pesition respecting 
baptism, and that his instructors had failed 
to satisfy him of the scripturalness of 
infant baptism. 

He now went to the New Testament to 
ascertain, if possible, what was the mind 
of Christ respecting the qualifications for 
coming to the Lord’s table. He easily satis- 
tied himself that there is in the New Testa- 
ment no recorded instance of an unbaptized 
person coming to the table; but, like your 
correspondent, hefailed to see in this a 
binding rule. He easily satisfied him- 
self that the New Testament nowhere pre- 
scribes the order in which the rites ure to 
be observed. The whole issue seemed to 
be suspended on the simple question 
whether there is, in the organic character 
of these rites, anything which determines 
the order of their observance. If there is, 
it must be plainly discernible; and if 
there is not, then there is no justi- 
fication for so-called close-communion. 
If the two rites are manifestly com- 
plements of each other, like the two 
syllables of a compound word, then an 
explicit direction to observe them in a 
certain order would be as needless and 
absurd as a direction to hitch the horse 
before and not behind the carriage. 


He next inquired whether these two sole 
rites of the Christian Church have any sig- 
nificance in themselves, like pictures, or 
are mere arbitrary signs like the letters of 
the alphabet or the flag of a nation. Find- 
ing, specially from the epistle to the He- 
brews, that the numerous rites of Judaism 
were every one pregnant with meaning, 
pointing forward to an atoning Saviour, he 
thought it reasonable to look for equal sig- 
nificance in the two simple observances ap- 
pointed by Christ for his Church, pointing 
backward to a crucified Christ. With this 
clue he was not long in discovering, as he 
thought (for it was to him a new discov- 
ery), that baptism and the supper joined 
together were expressive symbols of 
human redemption; baptism symbolizing 
the procuring cause of a sinner’s deliver- 
ance from death and resurrection to new- 
ness of life, and the supper symbolizing the 
means by which that new life is to be 
maintained and perfected. This meaning 
he found in those passages in Romans and 
Colossians, which allude to baptism as a 
death and resurrection with Christ by vir- 
tue of our oneness with him through faith, 
and in the Saviour’s words about the neces- 
sity of eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the Son of Man. He thought that 
if baptism was appointed by Christ to sym- 
bolize the impartation of life, and the sup- 
per to symbolize the nourishment of tha: 
life, it was evidently his design that baptism 
should precede the supper, and that to 
invert this order would not merely mar anc 
obscure the symbols but make them utter 
falsehood, making them say that nourish- 
ment can precede life, and thus push out of 
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newal. Rites symboling and _ teaching 
great facts, he thought, ought to ob- 
serve the same order as the facts 
themselves. Thus finding, as he thought, 
this organic relation between the 
two rites, he thought that this relation 
fixed the order of their observance 80 as to 
make unnecessary any specific direction or 
command. He thought he saw the word 
of Christ, and accepted it as law. 

It is not so much to be wondered at that 
this young theologue should imagine that 
he had made a discovery when we remem- 
ber how little intercourse he had had 
with ministers of his own denomination. 
When, years after, he found that Baptist 
preachers and teachers were enunciating 
the same opinions and Scripture interpreta- 
tions, he supposed that they had for the 
first time made the discovery which he had 
made while in the Presbyterian Seminary. 
He is now surprised that any ‘‘ Baptist Min- 
ister” should seem ignorant of this discov- 
ery. 

But he had another surprise. He had ac- 
cepted without questioning the common 
view that the Lord’s Supper, or the ‘* Com- 
munion” was an expression of Christian 
fellowship between those who sat together 
atthe table. He had felt keenly the charge 
that in refusing to sit atthe communion 
table with those with whom he prayed and 
took sweet Christian counsel and labor for 
Christ, he was expressing disfellowship for 
them. It was acharge which touched a 
very tender spot in his heart; for he had no 
dearer friends than some of his Psdobup- 
tist classmates, He knew in his heart that 
he did fellowship them as Christian breth- 
ren beloved in the Lord, and yet he did not 
see clearly how to refute the charge based 
on his position respecting the Lord’s table. 
But, on carefully examining every passage 
in the New Testament having reference vo 
the Lord’s table, he was surprised to find 
that none of them made the slightest refer- 
ence to Christian fellowship or brotherly 
love; and he became satisfied that Christ 
had no thought of making the memorial 
service an expression of Christian fellow- 
ship by his disciples. On the contrary, it 
seemed plain to him that eating the bread and 
drinking the cup at the Lord’s table was 
an act to be done by each disciple in his 
own individual capacity and relation to 
Christ alone. 
of him. 


It was done in remembrance 
It showed forth his death. It had 
no referenceto any other person. He no 
more implied disfellowship for a Christian 
brother by not inviting him to the Lord’s 
table than by not inviting him into his 
closet, He now thought he saw that the 
real purpose of Christ in appointing bap- 
tism and the supper was to set forth to the 
end of time the central and vital truth of 
the Gospel, redemption from sin and death 
begun and carried on through the death 
and resurrection of Christ. Believing that 
Christ wished his disciples to bear witness 
to this great truth in just the way he had 
appointed, he felt that he could not alter 
these rites in form or order. 


He could now say to his Peedobaptist 
friends: ‘I confess Christ as Master and 
Lord, and claim no more for myself than I 
accord to every brother. 1 fellowship all 
in whom I discern the spirit of a disciple, 
and show my fellowship by laboring and 
praying with them; and, beleving that 
Christ appointed baptism and the supper, 
not as special channels of grace, but as 
symbols of truth, I feel bound, so far as my 
own action is concerned, to observe them 
in that form and order in which they most 
perfectly express these truths. | judge 
no man except myself. I forbid no 
man. I simply claim the right to obey 
my own sense and view of obligation to 
my Master, and freely accord to every 
brother the same right. 

This position he has occupied during a 
ministry of more than thirty years. With 
these associates in carly study he has ever 
maintained close intimacy, and the Chris- 
tian friendship of early days has never 
grown cold. He has respected their con- 
victions, though not able to accept them. 
They have done the same with his. Some 
of them have gone to their reward. He has 
mourned for them as brothers, and looks 
forward to a blissful reunion on the other 
shore. On that shore they will at least 
have no occasion to confess and retract un- 
eharitable judgments of one another. 


THE METHODIST PASTORAL 
LIMIT. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
OF THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 








Rexicious machinery has more than once 
been substituted for religion. Human or- 
dinances and human thought have more 
than once been invested with infallibility. 
Methodism has her share of faith in the 
material forms her heroes have used. Per- 
haps no greater danger threatens her now 
than too much confidence in certain meth- 
ods. Her present discussion of the time 
limit reveals too often a tendency to exalt 
her ways and forget principles, enthrone 
her machinery and forget men. 

Though the Pastoral Limit isan outgrowth 
of Methodism, its present worth cannot be 
decided from an exclusively Methodist, nor 
even ecclesiastical platform. It leads to one 
of the central or basic questions of practi- 
cal Christianity—viz, What is the right 
relation of a pastor to his people? 

Two theories have been put in practice 
concerning the ministry. One, that they 
are generals to lead the people to spiritual 
victories; the other, that they are fathers 
to guide the people in spiritual growth. 
These theories ground on two ideas of 
Christianity as it comes in contact with 
men, One, that itis a crisis, a catastrophe; 
the other that it is a development, a life. 
According to the latter idea time is a neces- 
sary factor in the pastoral relation; accord- 
ing to the former it is not. Methodism be- 
gan to work on the theory of Christianity as 
a crisis. Logically, she also began a pas- 
toral relation without time as an essential 
element. Wesley and Asbury marshaled 
men rather as heralds than shepherds; and 
whenchurches were born they became first 
the exponents of a ‘‘catastrophic piety,” 
the pastor still an evangelist. 

And men and churches won on this line. 
The Calvinists and colliers ot England, the 
Presbyterians and frontiersmen of America 
were waiting for just this work. The age 
needed this unique Gospel and this unique 
method of giving it. 

But now Methodism takes her place in 
the family of Churches; her distinguishing 
peculiarities grow less every day. While 
other Churches work more as she, she also 
must, and does, work more as they. She 
reserves still as her chief difference (for 
some other Churches have at least a partial 
itinerancy ) athree years’ limit of the pastoral 
term; that difference the relic of a past 
needed method, it may be, but none the 
less the expression of only a half truth con- 
cerning pastor and people. For the com- 
pleter thought of the minister is that he is 
both general and father, leader and teacher; 
and the truer conception of Christianity is 
that itisboth a crisis and development ina 
soul. The drift, however, as the outcome 
of our Methodist teachings, is toward a 
Christianity that is less and less a catastro- 
phe and more and more a life; for Metho- 
dism has preached a Gospel equal to the 
needs of childhood, and offers the premium 
to the Elder Son rather than the Prodigal. 

Hlence an ‘irrepressible conflict” in 
Methodism to-day between her theory of 
the work to be done and the way to do it. 
It is a clash of principles, not policies, and 
leads inevitably to a return to the crude 
and partial conception of our Christian re- 
ligion and the work of the clergy, or to a 
repeal of an arbitrary, inflexible time limit. 
This later and larger thought on the minis- 
ter’s mission, does not say every pastoral 
term shall be more than three years; it does 
say it shall be begun with this completer 
conception of the work to be done, and 
points strongly toward a Jonger rather than 
shorter term as the ideal. 

Here, then, is a conclusion against Meth- 
odist practice that claims to base on a right 
idea of the first and most vital question in- 
volved—the true relation of a pastor to his 
people. Dare we launch out upon it ? Both 
friends and enemies of the proposed 
changes generally expect lengthened pas- 
torates as a result. Should they come, 
what may we hope will come with them ? 

I. To the people. 

1. Aless exorbitant demand for young 
men. There is a half virtue in this call. 
The people want to see growth in their 
pastor. The young man is most likely to 
show it. That a longer pastorate helps 





proved. That a time limit is too often con- 
nected with a failure in growth we have 
proved. 

2. Less desire for novelty in the pulpit. 
Methodists are in danger of becoming Mars 
Hill Athenians. The new rather than 
true, an entertainer rather than teacher 
attracts them. The healthful satisfying of 
this demand for novelty must come from 
the fresh thought and growing spiritual 
life of one man, rather than the new man- 
ners and methods of many. Our limit trains 
us to look for accidental and transient 
newness instead of the real and permanent. 
8. Less dependence on the professional 
part of the minister. The custom of ac- 
cepting a man merely because he has ordina- 
tion papers is waning. It is a healthy de- 
cline. Methodists still follow this custom; 
most because they can change with so little 
friction if a misfit. The lengthened term 
would raise the standard of demand, scat- 
ter the chaff, test the real metal. 

4. Less poor pastoral work. 

The average modern class-leader is a sub- 
pastor only in name. Every pastor knows 
a home must be visited to know best the 
religious wants of its inmates. Dr. Buck- 
ley’s plan (Methodist Review, Jan., 1880) of 
secing a large membership by visiting the 
classes is thoroughly slipshod. The claim 
that ‘‘ the Methodist people want a success- 
ive variety of good pastors” is about as 
sensible as that a Methodist family wants a 
‘* successive variety” of good fathers. The 
attendance and outlook of the modern 
class-mecting is a strong argument for a 
lengthened pastorate. 

5. Less partial disconnected teaching. 

The Church is in as much peril from her 
professed friends, who do not think, or who 
have no connected system of religious 
thought, as from any other class. The peo- 
ple want not so much the theclogical frag- 
ments of many men asthe whole of one 
good man, who is fit to bea leader. More 
liability to shallowness and general unfixed 
ness and heresy comes along the line of 
‘‘many men with many minds.” 

6. Less danger of exaggerating the min- 
istry and minifying the Church. 

Methodism leads in depending on its min- 
istry to range in work from ringing the 
bell to conducting revivals. One reason 
for this is the certainty of change and the 
variety of talent likely to come to a church 
in a generation. It invites the laity to 
shift responsibility. The result, too much 
lay talent unutilized, and a less balanced 
and efficient church life. 

Il. To the Ministry : 

1. A larger mental stimulus. 

He is doing most who, other things 
equal, is making most of himself. Pas- 
torates in other Churches may not average 
much longer than ours; but their men begin 
to build for a longer term, and especially on 
the truer basis of work. They are never 
tempted as we with a three years’ supply of 
sermons to say, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years. Take thine 
ease |” 

2. A stronger pastoral influence. 

To spread a man over twenty stations 
gives a wide acquaintance; but it gives a 
shallow influence, and that influence too 
largely with the shallow. We co too much 
surface work. We want a deeper hold on 
fewer people. The best material in many 
a community can never be reached by a 
‘‘hurrah” and off. A live, consecrated 
Methodist pastor may never reach them; 
but he can come nearer testing his power 
over this class in ten years than two. 

3. A keener test of character and ac- 
ceptability. Methodism to-day offers too 
much chance of escape for the minister 
who lacks manliness, generosity, con- 
sistency, etc.; too good a home for the 
man who never succeeds. A removal of 
the limit would help a wise winnowing. 
If, also, as some claim, so few are accept- 
able after two years, are endured for a third 
because it is the last, by all means let us 
know it. 

4. A higher form of sacrifice. 

The time limit is often defended on the 
ground of sacrifice; the keener and more 
fruitful kind would often come without the 
inevitable change. To put five hours five 
days in a week in patient work in the 
study, instead of resurrecting the aged ser- 
mons; to bear cheerfully the burdens that 


of lightening them by our ignorance of a 
new field; to meet bravely and lovingly the 
crosses of a present charge, instead of look- 
ing for a better one, demands as unselfish a 
spirit as to go into a new home and among 
new faces. Other Churches develop men with 
as fine soul fibers as Methodism; they do it 
because Methodism, in her present system, 
has no monopoly of real sacrifice. 
5. A safer growth. 
The work of the average church demands 
asymmetrical man. Methodist churches 
are asking for men who can carry on all 
the interests of the church, rather than men 
strong inone line. A lengthened term, with 
the varying demands of a church for years, 
will develop balanced men; and they in 
turn build strongly. The Church wants 
specialists, believers in division of labor; 
but the efficient and safe minister is he who 
is a specialist in all work needed to grow a 
church, and who insists on dividing the 
labor with his people rather than the man 
who follows him. 
And now while objections are offered 
against this change, they seldom reach and 
combat our foundation thought of the 
right bearing of a pastor to his people. The 
dangers dreaded lie on a lower plane, and 
will come only as we do not catch the spirit 
of the times, or fail to trust men. 

It is urged: 


1. ‘*Wesley and Asbury were against it.” 
Because Methodism, or especially its Bishop, 
was fearful in 1804, Dr. Buckley eloquently 
assumes we must be in 1884. Is Dr. Buck- 
ley willing to take Bishop Asbury’s entire 
Church polity and advocate it in our next 
General Conference? He wanted six months 
or less circuits; he wanted celibates; 
he wanted pioneers, not pastors. A 
realization of Asbury’s ideal in the 
Church of to-day would be an absur- 
dity. His polity was grand for his age; but 
it would be the sickle instead of the self- 
binder for this age; itis hardly fair or wise 
to press him as of so much weight on this 
one point. 

2. ‘The laity do not want it.” With a 
hundred years of training in the teaching 
that the pastor is a Jeader, a class leader a 
sub-pastor, and Christianity a crisis; with 
the assertion so often made that the 
time limit and itinerancy are inseparable; 
with a just pride in ‘‘my church” as it is; 
with the halo of past success about us; 
with a wisely conservative bent, the won- 
der is that so many of our laymen are 
strongly committing themselves to the 
change. It reveals a radical defect some- 
where that must end in reform. 

8. ‘It will take from most young minis 
ters the special opportunities of rapid pro- 
motion and healthful work which they now 
have”; shut the doors of the higher pulpits 
by aneverlasting decree, etc.” Poor young 
ministers! Some of us had been taught to 
look at the work about us instead of the 
place ahead of us, as the real ministerial 
goal; some of us have had an ambition to 
enlarge our own pulpits instead of pine for 
larger ones. Some of us have had a brother- 
ly hope that young ministers in other 
denominations had a ghost of a chance for 
proper professional promotion, and we be- 
lieved until this cry came, we were truly 
methodistic in all this! 

And the next ‘is like unto it.” 

4. ‘‘ Ministers will get their friends, and 
perpetuate themselves unlawfully in large 
churches.” Have the men in other Churches 
who have proven themselves master build- 
ers been men of that stamp? Would it not 
be as Christian and common sense to credit 
the successful Methodist preacher with 
something besides selfishness as an outfit? 
If it is not possible for us to succeed and 
still be conscientious, if is not probable our 
churches can be honest and independent 
under a pastoral relation other churches. 
have succeeded nobly in, it is time to get 
ready for an ecclesiastical funeral. The 
Christ method is to have faith in regenerated 
human nature. 

5. “But it will destroy the itinerancy.” 
As a part of the foundation of every 
Church is this relation of a pastor to the 
people. That rightly adjusted, we need not 
fear results or methods, even if those lorg 
used and successful fall. He who believes 
Methodism is commissioned to do the com- 
plete work of a church to-day does not grow 
pale over this ever present skeleton. ‘‘Great 
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older and deeper, more vital and more 
sacred, is the right adjustment of shepherd 
and flock. Our business is to begin right 
and ‘‘ go forward.” 

On the other hand, persistentas the effort 
is to make the time limit and itinerancy 
identical, no one has yet proved they are 
even blood relations. It has been more 
nearly proved they are to-day foes. One, 
with the finest tact and delicacy, intro- 
duces and marries pastor and people. The 
other, regarding nothing but the much 
handled ‘‘ almanac,” divorces them. 

To launch out, then, on a no-time limit 
is to adjust our practice to our best con- 
ceptions of Christianity, to base on princi- 
ples rather than methods, to trust men 
rather than machinery. Raphael’s brush, 
or Angelo’s chisel, or Ole Bull’s violin, 
never made their master-pieces. We do 
well to transmit and even infallible-ize the 
spirit, the consecration of the fathers of 
Methodism, but not necessarily their ideas 
of methods. 

The logical, inevitable end is the abolition 
of the pastoral limit; but let us remember 
any increase of the pastoral term is a step 
toward that ideal. ‘‘Let the General Con- 
ference delegate be instructed to remove all 
limit; but if the wisdom of the fathers 
shall insist upon limiting to seven years, 
he is to vote early and often for that.” 

WAUPUN, WISCONSIN. 
INDIAN JUGGLERY 

CHOLOGY. 


AND PSY- 


BY G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL, M.D. 


Some of the tricks executed by ‘‘ medi- 
cine men” are exceedingly adroit. The 
performances instituted by the Davenport 
brothers, and that now have hosts of fol- 
lowers and imitators, are mere clumsy clap- 
trap compared with the arts of the Cree, 
Saulteaux, Kirtenaux, Assineboine, Bea- 
ver, Chipewyan, and Ojibbeway wizards; 
and even the marvels of Hermann and 
Heller, renowned in eivilized circles, are 
many of them repexted in the open air in 
the clear light of day, free from all me- 
chanical aids and appliances—tests and 
stage few of the performances of the latter 
will bear. 

The conjurers are legion that will permit 
themselves to be bound, not merely hand 
and foot, but the whole body swathed with 
thongs, withes, ropes, and rawhides, and 
afterward tied up ina net, and then re- 
lease themselves almost instantly on being 
placed in a little *‘ medicine lodge” of 
skins constructed for the purpose, the 
bonds being thrown out through an open- 
ing in the top, without a single knot appar- 
ently disturbed. Some desire no other 
hiding than to have a buffalo robe or blan- 
ket cast over them when all is ready, when 
they will bound to their feet free almost the 
instant the covering touches them. Wau- 
poose, ‘‘The Rabbit,” a ‘‘medicine man” 
I knew, would do this a dozen times in 
rapid succession, defying the most astute 
scrutiny. On one occasion he was lifted, 
when bound, into a small medicine lodge 
along with his magic drum, which instantly 
began to sound, while bears growled, bison 
bellowed, wolves howled, dogs and foxes 
barked, snarled, and fought, deer whistled, 
snakes rattled and hissed, horses neighed, 
stamped, and whinneyed, and wild fowl 
uttered their accustomed notes, not sing- 
ly and successively, but all together, 
with a number of sounds and voices in 
each character; yet never for an instant 
did the drum cease to sound, or the voice 
of Waupoose once break the chant he be- 
gan upon his entrance, and which could be 
heard in high voice above all this Babel; 
other voices, too, came and went overhead ; 
now apparently close at hand, then faraway, 
or perhaps moving within the tent. The 
whole was a remarkable piece of ventrilo- 
quism; for I can ascribe it to nothing else. 
Finally he came outside the tent, the noises 
still continuing within, but which instantly 
hushed as he lifted his hand. Beckoning 
to an Iroquois half-breed, a perfect stranger, 
only the day before arrived from beyond 
the great lakes, he bade him go to a tree 
he pointed out on a bluff nearly two 
miles away and bring back the bonds with 
which he had been bound, which he would 
find hanging to a certain limb. Meantime 
I made vigorous search for the articles in 
the vicinity and about the ‘ medicine 


men” without avail. The Iroquois 
finally returned with them, and cast them 
upon the ground, from which no persuasion 
could force him to lift them again, when I 
examined carefully and was forced to con- 
fess, so far as I could judge, they. were the 
identical thongs with which I had tied Wau- 
poose, and in which not a single knot was 
disturbed. 

Atanother time the same conjurer, after a 
long series of incantations, drummings, 
rattling of gourds, etc., for the relief of a 
consumptive, lying in the center of an ordi- 
nary lodge, suddenly announced he had dis- 
covered the spirit that afflicted the sufferer ; 
and thereupon, plunging his hands beneath 
the single blanket with which she was cov- 
ered, drew forth the carcass of a full grown 
gray wolf, and flung it with great violence 
out of the door, greatly to the delight, mys- 
tification and satisfaction of the beholders. 
He now assured the friends of the speedy 
recovery of the squaw; in which, however, 
he was a little out, since she died the same 
night. Waupoose was too‘ big” a man, 
however, to stick at trifles, and he gravely 
announced that death was caused by another 
spirit, who came in after he had passed out 
of the lodge, and whose appearance he had 
no reason to expect. 

When and how he conveyed the thongs 
to the tree,or where he procured and 
secreted the wolf, I do not pretend to ex- 
plain. IL leave others to imagine. To my 
certain knowledge the wolf was not beneath 
the blanket sixty seconds before it was re- 
moved, and there was no spot apparently 
where an animal of that size could be con- 
cealed; while as for the conjurer, neither he 
nor anyone else had passed in or out of the 
lodge for more than an hour; and the heat 
engendered by the violence of his exerticns 
andthe lack of ventilation had reduced 
him to the extremely brief apparel of a 
breech clout and medicine bag. 

Juggling feats, consisting in swallowing 
or pretending to swallow all sorts of incon- 
gruous articles out of all proportion to the 
mouth and digestive tract of the operator, 
are greatly in vogue among some tribes, 
particularly those of the far north, in the 
vicinity of Great Bear and Slave Lakes and 
the headwaters of the Coppermine. The 
‘* medicine men ” have a superstition that 
these deceptions amuse the spirits, appease 
their wrath, and procure a respite for the 
patient. The experiences of Samuel 
Hearne, of more than a century since, are 
equally true of to-day; and as he expresses 
himself so quaintly concerning them, and, 
moreover, is so uncompromising a foe to 
everything but stern, stubborn facts, we 
will let him tell the story: 

‘“*When they [the ‘ medicine men’] have had 

sufficient conference with those necessary agents 
(the spirits), they ask for a hatchet, bayonet, 
ice chisel, or the like, which is always prepared 
by another person, with a long string fastened to 
it by the haft, for the convenience of hauling it 
up again after they have swallowed it; for they 
wisely admit this to be a very necessary precau- 
tion, as hard and compact bodies, such as iron 
and steel would be very difficult to digest, even 
by the men who are enabled to swallow them, 
Besides, as those tools are in themselves very 
useful, and not always to be procured, it would 
be very ungenerous in the conjurers to digest 
them, when it is known that merely swallowing 
and hauling up again is fully sufficient to an- 
swer every purpose that is required, 
One man was so dangerously ill that it was 
thought necessary the conjurers should use 
some of their wonderful experiments for his re- 
covery ; and one of them, therefore, immediate- 
ly consented to swallow a broad bayonet. Ac- 
cordingly a conjuring house was erected, into 
which the patient was conveyed, and he was 
soon followed by the conjurer, who, after a long 
preparatory discourse and conference with his 
familiar spirits, advanced to the door and de- 
manded the bayonet, which was then ready pre- 
pared by having a string fastened to it and a 
short piece of wood tied to the other end of the 
string to prevent him from swallowing it. I 
could not help observing that the length of the 
bit of wood was not more than the breadth of the 
bayonet ; however, as it answered the intended 
purpose, it did equally as well as if it had been 
as long as a hand spike. 

‘Though I am not so credulous as to believe he 
absolutely swallowed the bayonet, yet I must ac- 
knowledge that in the twinkling of an eye he 
conveyed it to—God knows where, and the small 
piece of wood, or one exactly like it, was con- 
fined close to his teeth. He then paraded back 
and forth for a short time, when he feigned te 
be greatly disordered in his stomach and bowels ; 
and after making many wry faces and groaning 





torted attitudes, very suitable to the occasion. 
He then returned to the door of the conjuring 
house, and after making many strong efforts to 
vomit, by the help of the string he at length, 
after tugging at it some time produced the 
bayonet, which apparently he hauled up out of 
his mouth, to the no small surprise of those 
present. I must confess that it appeared to me 
a very nice piece of deception, especially as it 
was performed by a man quite naked. 


The incident as narrated occured on the 
6th of August, and on the 20th of Novem- 
ber following, he notes another counjura- 
tion for the relief of a paralytic, who he 
describes as ‘‘having a dead palsy, which 
affected one side from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot,” the performer 
being the same that mystified him on the 
former occasion, and who now offered to 
swallow a ‘‘board the size of a_ barrel 
stave.” 


° “Without entering into a long de- 
tail of the preparations for this feat . . . 
the conjurer . . . asked if I was present; 
for he had heard of my saying that I did not see 
him swallow the bayonet fair. And on being 
answered in the affirmative, he desired me to 
come nearer; on which the mob made a lane 
for me to pass, and I advanced close to him, and 
found him standing at the conjuring house en- 
trance as naked ashe was born, When the piece 
of board was delivered to him, he proposed at 
first only to shove one-third of it down his 
throat, and then walk round the company, 
afterward to shove down another third, 
and so proceed till he had swal- 
lowed the whole except a small piece at 
the end, which was left behind to haul it up 
again. When he put it to his mouth it appar- 
ently slipped down his throat like lightning, and 
only left about thres inches sticking without his 
lips. After walking backward and forward three 
times, he hauled it up again and ran into the 
conjuring house with great precipitation. Not- 
withstanding I was all attention on this occasion 
I could not detect the deceit, and as to the 
reality of its being a piece of wood he pretended 
to swallow. . I had it in my hand both 
before and immediately after the ceremony. 
» + + This feat was performed in a dark and 
excessively cold night, and although there was a 
large fire at some distance, which reflected a 
good light, yet there was great room for collu- 
sion ; for though the conjurer himself was quite 
naked, there were several of his fraternity well 
clothed, who attended him very close during the 
time of his attempting to swallow the board, as 
well as at the time of his hauling it up again, 
. . Also observe, that on the day preced- 
ing . . . Laccidentally came across the con- 
jurer as he was sitting under a bush, several 
miles from the tents, where he was busily em- 
ployed shaping a piece of wood exactly like the 
part that stuck out of his mouth after he had 
pretended to swallow the remainder of the piece. 
The shape of the piece which I saw him making 
was this , which exactly resembled the forked 
end of the main piece, the shape of which was 
this <<. . . . Some of the In- 
dians began to ask me what I thought of it. 
- I was some at loss for an answer. I 
urged, however, the impossibility of a man 
swallowing a picce of wood that was not only 
much longer than his whole back, but nearly 
twice as broad as he could extend his mouth, On 
which some of them Jaughed at my ignorance, 
as they were pleased to call it, and said that the 
spirits in waiting swallowed, or otherwise con- 
cealed the stick, and only left the forked end 
apparently sticking out of the conjurer’s mouth. 
My guide, Matonabbee . . assured me in 
the strongest terms he had seen a man, who 
was then in company, swallow a child’s cradle 
with as much ease as he could fold up a piece of 
paper and put it in his mouth ;and that when he 
hauled it up again not the mark of a tooth or of 
any violence was to be discovered about it... 
The spirit which attended the man who pre- 
tended to swallow the piece of wood, they said, 
generally appeared to him in the shape of a 
cloud. This I thought apropos to the present 
occasion ; and I must confess that I never had so 
thick a cloud thrown before my eyes before or 
since ; and had it not been by accident that I saw 
him make a counterfeit to the piece of wood 
said to be swallowed, I should have been still at 
loss how to account for so extraordinary a piece 
of deception,” 


The author then goes on tosay that the 
conjuring ceremonies continued three days 
and four nights (much as I have already re- 
lated), six ‘‘ medicine men ” and one ‘‘ medi- 
cine squaw ” officiating. When the sufferer 
was removed from the medicine lodge, it 
was found that he had not only recovered 
his lost appetite, but that he could easily 
wiggle the fingers and toes of the affected 
side. Three weeks later he was out walk- 
ing; at the end of six weeks he started on 
a long hunting expedition, and he remained 
in Mr. Hearne’s employ for more than two 





most hideously, he put his body into several dis- 


—- 


relapse, though ever after his recovery he 
constantly exhibited a sullen, morose, 


peevish, grasping character, entirely foreign 


to his previous disposition. 

Some of the practices and exhibitions of 
‘*medicine men,” purely psychological in 
character and unaccompanied by mum- 
mery, are almost beyond belief. This 
science or art, of which the mind is the 
sole power, would seem to be less of a 
sealed book to the savage, since the ‘‘ medi- 
cine men” openly assert, while avowing 
its supernatural origin, that it is less an in- 
born or inherent gift than an act of culti- 
vation, and that it is taught and imparted 
as one of the mysteries of the ‘* medicine 
lodge.” And here the question arises, how 
far it may be affected by, or dependent upon 
electrical and magnetic phenomena and 
surroundings, and climatic influences, since 
it flourishes at its best, both in the Old 
World and the New, as one approaches the 
regions of the Arctic circle and enters the 
lands of the aurora and midnight sun! 


A quarter of a century since there dwelt 

on a far northern branch of the Saskatche- 

wan an Assineboine ‘‘ medicine man,” 

whose name and fame are revered to the 

furthest confines of the fur country to 

this hour. ‘The Black Snake,” for so he 

was known, was more than ordinarily dis- 

tinguished almost from the moment he 

entered the mystic brotherhood, by reason 

of his powerful intellect, his education, his 

austere demeanor and taciturn ways. More- 
over he was a student and author of books, 
written on parchment or prepared deer- 
skins, his tribe possessing an alphabet 
and written language given them by one 
Wolsey, an English missionary, more than 

half a century before the invention of 
George Guess or ‘‘ Sequoyah,” of the Chero- 
kee characters. Sedentary in his modes of 
life, haughty and contemptuous toward his 
inferiors, he was alike revered and feared 
for his powers, and always approached with 
trembling and reluctance. The ordinary 
methods of conjuration he despised, while 
the medicine bag and ordinary frippery of 
his profession was never worn, contenting 
himself merely with a small bean-shaped 
amulet or ‘‘medicine” of polished black 
stone, which was suspended from his neck 
by a thong of moose sinew, that passed 
through an opening in its center. It was 
in 1858, or thereabouts, that he performed 
the feat that caused his name, already fa- 
mous, to be so widely known. 


A medicine man of a neighboring tribe, 
himself illustrious, becoming jealous of the 
Black Snake’s rising reputation and influ- 
ence, challenged him to a trial of ‘‘med- 
icine,” which was eagerly accepted. At 
the time appointed the rivals met in the 
midst of a great plain and in the presence 
of a great concourse made up of whites, 
half-breeds, and members of their respec- 
tive tribes. More than two thousand people 
were present, many of whom, both whites 
and Indians, and whose testimony is above 
criticism or reproach, are living witnesses 
to-day of the truth of all that is narrated. 

Both conjurers had prepared for the 
ordeal by long fasting and repeated conjur- 
ations with a view of strengthening their 
respective ‘‘ medicine,” and both appeared 
equally certain of the result. Following 
the grand council and smoking of the pipe, 
without which no savage ceremony of note 
can take place, the rivals walked out into 
the open ground, seating themselves face to 
face upon the earth, half a dozen or more 
feet apart. Now began a strange and silent 
struggle for supremacy. Minutes and hours 
passed without a movement on the part of 
either; not so much as the twitching of an 
eyelid was apparent; but each glared at the 
face of the other with a savage intensity 
and coficentration of energy that was 
absolutely appalling to all that beheld. And 
even the multitude were motionless and 
appeared to hold their very breaths in awe. 

At last the Black Snake sprang abruptly 
to his feet, his right arm outstretched to its 
utmost length, the right hand grasping his 
amulet and pointing at his rival; and then 
after momentary delay and contemplation 
of the motionless conjurer, he drew his 
powerful form to its full hight, and in a 
thundering voice commanded him to “ pre!” 
For a few seconds the latter visibly shook 
and trembled; then, after a brief struggle, 
toppled over on the earth, where, withouta 





years thereafter, without once suffering a 


spasm, he lay stretched a corpse; or, as the 
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Indians expressed it, ‘‘ His spirit had fled 
beyond the Sand Buttes.” 

Mr. Brown, on hearing this circumstance 
related for the first time, and in which he 
then had no faith (though he has since 
changed his opinion), in turn related it to a 
Jesuit priest, whom he describes as ‘‘ edu- 
cated and deeply religious,” and again as 
‘*a guileless and pious man,” who had 
formerly occupied a professor's chair in a 
celebrated European university, but now, for 
more than twenty years, amissionary among 
the tribes of the wildest and most inaccessi- 
ble districts of the west slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. To his surprise the good 
father was neither astonished, shocked or 
amazed; but, on the contrary, replied: ‘I 
have seen many exhibitions of power which 
my philosophy is unable to explain. I 
have known predictions of events far in 
the future to be literally fulfilled; and I 
have seen medicine tested in the most con- 
clusive ways. Once I saw Shookum- 
Tama-herewas, a Kootenai medicine man, 
command a mountain sheep (big-horn) to 
‘fall dead,’ and the animal, then leaping 
among the rocks of the mountain side, fell 
lifeless. This I saw with my own eyes, 
and I ate a piece of the animal afterward. 
It was unwounded, healthy and perfectly 
wild.” 

Mr. Brown further adds that this state- 
ment, coming as it did from one so pure 
and responsible, attracted his attention to 
medicine. He says: 

* During many months of intimate knowl- 
edge of Indian life,as an adopted member of 
a tribe, as resident of their camps, as their 
companion in hunts and war parties, I lost no 
opportunity of gathering information concern- 
ing their religious belief and traditions and the 
system of ‘medicine’ in its purity and 
whoever will take the trouble to investigate will 
find im the real Indian a faith, and occasionally a 
power, that more than equals the faculties 
claimed by clairvoyants, and will approach an 
untrodden path of curions if not altogether use- 
ful research.” 

It may be surmised perhaps, that the 
apostle of Christianity meets with little 
favor from the Indian. This is indeed true. 
First, the missionary never penetrates the 
mysteries of ‘‘ medicine,” whereby a key 
might be found to the savage character. 
** Medicine,” as it appears to him, is but a 
mere idle superstition to be violently as- 
sailed and combatted; while he, in turn, 
is misunderstood, regarded in the light of a 
thief and systematically humbugged and 
deceived. Second, Christianity can have 
little real influence where it is 80 broadly 
and heavily handicapped by a hidden foe, 
or 80 long as it places itself in opposition 
to that which, in iafluence and power, over- 
rides it in every way. Third, a large pro- 
portion of those that assume missionary 
duties are persons of mediocre intellect, 
utterly unfit to cope with the wily savage, 
upon whom all points of theology are 
wasted; and such, too, are themselves in 
greater or less degree slaves to the ‘* medi- 
cine” we ail inherit in a measure from our 
early primitive ancestry. No better exam- 
ple of the effects of Protestant Christianity 
upon the faith of ‘‘ medicine" can be had 
than among the Lapps, of Northern Scandi. 
navia, who, for nearly two centuries have 
been nominally followers of the cross, but in 
reality no less superstitious than before. 
The administration of the sacrament, for in- 
stance, embodies a direct principle of 
‘* medicine”; and no human power can ex- 
plain the conclusions it enforces away. To 
his surprise, the Indian, after being told he 
must renounce his ‘‘ medicine,” finds it, as 
he thinks, thrown back at his head as one 
of the foundations of the new faith; and, 
knowing the inability of the latter to cope 
with his own in the mysterictis, he reasons 
‘‘medicine” is the real and Christianity 
but a weak schism. Neither can any 
Christianizing influence be had until all 
creeds are abandoned and “ medicine ” in 
a measure accepted, trusting to the ultimate 
absorption and eradication of generations. 
Rome alone succeeds markedly. First, be- 
cause she selects the brightest scholars from 
her ranks, men of scientific attainments, 
men of pure and earnest thought, men of 
simple ways who are honored, revered and 
loved by all with whom they are brought in 
contact, and whose honesty of purpose and 
abhorrence of Church politics and the Church 
militant unfits them for the intrigues of 
civilized courts. Second, Rome is never ag- 





gressive, but insinuativeand absorbent; she 


engrafts her teachings upon ‘‘medicine,” 
with no attempt at usurpation; laboring 
diligently yet patiently, awaiting the time in 
the generations of the future when the bud 
will assert its individuality on the stock 
and bring forth fruit peculiar to itself. 

Great expectations have been held out by 
those ignorant of the true savage life, in the 
rearing Indian youth, and returning them 
as missionaries and teaches to their people. 
Such are even greater objects of suspicion 
than white teachers, and never secure 
any real foothold; never so muchas obtaina 
glimpse behind the curtain of ‘‘medicine,” 
where the white man may sometimes 
peep and occasionally penetrate. An Indi- 
an gentleman of my acquaintance, bred and 
educated in England, and holder of a Cam- 
bridge fellowship, opened his eyes in aston- 
ishment, shocked beyond measure, when I 
lifted a corner of this veil for his inspection, 
and exhibited some of the workings of 
‘‘medicine” among those with whom he 
was daily associated, and who had listened 
to his voice from the pulpit for more than 
a dozen years. Even among the laity there 
are high degrees in‘‘medicine” that are 
reached only by a favored few. The sun 
dance of the Dacotahs or Sioux has a signi- 
ficance in this connection which few out- 
side of the pale can understand. Masonry 
is not more complete in its workings than 
‘*medicine,” or Nihilism more subtile. It 
must be remembered too, that deceit with 
the Indian is a cardinal virtue where aught 
is to be gained. Hundreds of professed 
worshipers at the cross, gather in chapels 
and schools; but their presence there is only 
too often a mockery and merely for the 
superstitious purpose of strengthening their 
own “medicine” as individuals with that of 
the white man; and the children are even 
taught this as an object for thus assembling. 

In conclusion let me say that he who 
would studythe mysteries of American 
Demonology will find it a fruitful and remu- 
nerative theme. I have made little or no at- 
tempt at elucidation, but merely to present 
interesting and indisputable facts, avoiding 
as far as possible the cumbersome whys and 
wherefores of personal opinion, which few 
would care to know, the majority preferring 
rather to draw conclusions and deductions 
of their own. 


Port Huron, Mion. 
- oo 


NEGRO SAYINGS AND SUPERSTI- 
TIONS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Every house is believed to be possessed 
of a spirit peculiar to itself; and upon this 
household spirit is laid all the sins of omis- 
sion and commission that the family living 
in the house commit. It is accused of 
prompting each member to do good or evil, 
according to the dictates of its own char- 
acter. 

One old man, noted for his miserly life, 
said when death was hard upon him: 
‘*That count ob de leading ob de spirit ob 
dat house; since freedom, he was bout 
three barrels ob gritts and six side ob bacon 
in debt to his stomach.” 

If families are quarrelsome among them- 
selves, the neighbors say: ‘‘ De spirit ob 
the house is a quarrelsome one, and causes 
short talking among dem folks.” If there 
is sickness in the family, it’s the fault of the 
household spirit. One woman told me that 
she had had sickness in her family ever since 
she had lived in that house ‘* because 
de spirit is a berry sickly one.” I sug- 
gested that it was the pile of filth lying at 
the door-step and the puddle of dirty water 
beside it. 

**No, Miss Lill, dat aint it; it’s de spirit 
ob de house, I tell you.” 

‘Well, Whorty, if you will fill that pud- 
dle and keep the house and yard clean, the 
spirit will have nothing to feed on, and 
go away,” I said. 

‘*Dat so, Miss Lill? I gwing to clean dat 
up dis berry day.” 

I need hardly add thatI got up from this 
one incident a reputation for casting out 
sickly spirits. 

I am convinced that to a far greater ex- 
tent that I ever could find out these house- 
hold spirits rule the people; but their p »wer 
is nothing when weighed in the balance 
with that of the witches or hags, who are 











not only believed to live bodily among them 
but whole generations of whom, under the 
names of Plat-eyes, are reputed to inhabit 
the woods and swamps. 

These Plat-eyes are said to be the spirits 
of witches, who died during slavery, and 
who still have power to elude the evil one’s 
grasp, until that general closing up of ac- 
counts time—the resurrection day. Mean- 
time they wander up and down through the 
length and breadth of the island, terrifying 
solid church-members, who are returning 
home from class, and at this particular sea- 
son of the year, notinfrequently investiga- 
ting, with an eye to business, the planter’s 
or one another’s cotton-field. 

Any old woman, who is not a church- 
member, and who is known to understand 
the potent power of herbs and roots, has 
but to walk round instead of stepping 
over a broom that may be lying on a floor 
to establish a first-class reputation of being 
a witch. 

Of course every family has a broom; but 
I must confess that the legitimate use of 
this household article is a Negro’s house is 
not its, most important function. The 
broom, to a Negro’s mind, isthe thus far 
and no further in their witch lore; and 
it is oftener placed above the bed, to 
prevent the witch from harming them while 
they sleep, than used to sweep the floor. 

These witches are reported to live upon 
the breath of babies; and this last Spring 
the plantation was kept for several days at 
fever-heat by a young mother, who pro- 
tested that her baby was being hagged or 
bewitched. 

At last she succeeded in driving the 
witch away; and, curious to know the 
means used, I paid her a visit. 

‘* Well, [ take a piece ob chalk and draw 
seben lines on de floor, just so—drawing 
her naked foot across the floor to indicate 
the way the lines ran—den I| take the broom 
and lay him crossways ober de lines, and 
scatter some mustard seed all ’bout de 
tloor; and, bress God, ’fore first fowl crow, 
we all wake up wid sich a noise dat we 
pure thought de shingle coming off de 
roof.” 

‘*What caused the noise?” 

‘““Why, de hag her come, and when her 
see dat fixing on de floor, ‘eh ea,’ her 
whoop, ‘trap laid fur catch witch’; and up 
her go right through de roof.” 

‘* Has she never come back again?” 

‘* Her neber take her foot herc again; fur 
de chil’ do right smart now.” 

These hags are reported not only to live 
upon the breath of babies, but also to take 
their midnight rambles without their skins, 
which they slip off and hide until their re- 
turn. If the skin can be found, and salt 
and pepper put on it, the witch cannot put 
it on again, in spite of all her repeating of 
the charmed words ‘“‘kin, kin, ain’t you 
you know me?” So she can be caught. But 
this peppering a witch’s skin, to catch her, 
is not unlike putting salt on a bird’s tail to 
take it, and quite as successful. 

The Negro mother’s fear does not end 
with the night and witches; but she still 
must watch the supernatural world all 
through the blessed daylight hours; for, 
should her baby smile in its sleep, it must 
be awakened at once, because ‘‘ dem white- 
robed spirit-folks do talk to it and try for 
coax it for go wid dem to lib.” 

From the house, where almost every act, 
or article of furniture, or dress, has a say- 
ing or superstition attached to it, to the 
field this tyrant follows the Negro. For if 
he would have a good crop, the hand that 
drops the seed must bea growing one; that 
is, alucky hand. While to the wind alone 
is it safe to commit the sowing of parsley; 
anda stranger must transplant it for the 
owner, who will have nothing to do with it 
until it is picked, because if he or she does, 
there will be a death in the family before 
the year is out. 

Upon no account must a woman step over 
the melon-vines; or they will either drop 
their flowers or the fruit be poor and taste- 
less; and should one of the weaker sex climb 
a fruit tree, it is doomed from that moment 
to seven years’ barreness; that is, unless it 
is an apple tree; they generously bear better 
after a woman has climbed into their 
branches, which shows that they bear no 
malice for Eve’s little indiscretion. 

Not to return thanks to God and the 
earth foreach new fruit in its season is 





looked upon as an invitation to a drought 
to come and burn up the next year’s crop 
and fruit, while it has to be a most power- 
ful inducement that will permit of their 
parting with the first calf or colt born to 
them by their cow or mare, because it 
breaks the luck between the owner and the 
animal. 

The year’s fortune of the whole family is 
held in the first egg laid inthe Spring, and 
is told by taking a piece of fine sewing cot- 
ton and tying it about the egg; this done, 
the egg is dropped lightly into clean water, 
and left for a moment, when it is placed in 
a bed of hot ashes, and left to cook. If 
itis cooked when removed from the ashes, 
and the shell is unburned or unbroken, and 
the thread is still whole and unscorched, a 
big crop, lucky children, and great success 
in love, are all insured for the year; while 
just to the amount that it is burned or 
scorched, will the family be unfortunate. 
If the thread is scorched sickness in the 
family, or love quarrels are foretold. If 
the thread is burned off death and loss of 
love are sure to come. 

At no time does superstition figure more 
prominently than when the soul is parting 
from the body. Then it stands side by 
side with the angel of death; and it would 
be hard to say, even when the person 
dying is departing with a full assurance of 
eternal life with God, which was the 
stronger, Jesus or superstition. 

The small room and about the doors are 
crowded with anxious neighbors, who watch 
every movement of the dying, and from it 
forecast their eternal condition. If the 
dying is too weak to speak, the head turned 
to the right or the hands uplifted, this shows 
them that all is well; while the head turned 
to the left, the hands inactive or murmurs 
of seeing ugly shapes or shadows, no mat- 
ter how crazy with fever they may be, isa 
sure sign that the poor soul passing so 
rapidly into space is lost forever. 

No sooner has the soul been freed from 
the body than superstition steps in and 
claims its share in the proceedings. Now 
it is most unfortunate for the friends 
to even touch the body. Strangers must 
wash and shroud it, strangers lay it in its 
narrow bed, strangers bury it; so that really 
before the grave has closed upon it, it is to 
all intents and purposes beyond the reach 
of the most loving of friends. 

When the mother dies the children are 
lifted over her coffin, to prevent her calling 
them, and the youngest carefully marked 
with soot from the chimney of the main 
living room; then the coffin is closed, and 
if the departed died happy—and ninety-nine 
out of a hundred do die happy, no matter 
what their lives have becn—the funeral pro- 
cession is one of rejoicing, not mourning. 

The friends and church-members gather 
about the cart on which the coffin is, clap- 
ping their hands and singing spiritual 
songs. 

These religious burying songs are nearly 
all sung in a kind of dialogue, the leader, 
or church mother, singing the first line and 
the congregation of friends answering it: 
Leader ; ** What de matter here? What de matter, 

oh?” 
All; “Sister Martha done gone home, gone home; 
Christ call her to Him great white throne. 
Oh! glory in dis morning!” 

The clapping and singing continues un- 
til the grave is filled in; and sometimes 
even after it, they return singing, as they 
went, their ‘‘Glory in dis morning” ring- 
ing through the woods and over the fields, 
and making one feel as though tears were 
for the living and not the dead. 

A most curious custom is observed among 
these Negroes when they are burying 4 
stranger in one or the plantation graveyards. 
As soon as the procession reaches the grave- 
yard, theleader steps forward, and says: 
‘Spirits ob dis graveyard, we ask your per- 
mission to bury sister or brother so and 80, 
from such a plantation, among you.” This 
is repeated three times; then the body is 
laid in its grave, and the friends feel sure it 
will be allowed to rest in perfect peace. 
This is done, so I was told by what I con- 
sidered good authority, to propitiate the 
spirits of the graveyard, who, it seems, do 
not like to have strangers brought among 
them. In one case, where this ceremony 
was omitted, my informant assured me 
that the spirits were so indignant that they 
tormented the unfortunate stranger until 
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his cries were pitiful to hear; so the leaders 
and classes of the plantation went to the 
graveyard in a body and prayed the spirits 
to excuse the brother for being buried 
there, after which he was allowed to rest 
in peace. 

'l'hese are some of the most prominent of 
their superstitions, but by no means all; 
and they arouse in the mind of the earnest 
Christian the question, not hard to answer, 
is there not missionary work to be done 
nearer home than Africa? 


Joun’s ISLAND, 8. C. 


THE LATEST PRESBYTERIAN 
HERESY CASE. 


THE HUNTINGDON PRESBYTERY AND THE 
REV. MR. WHITE. 


BY J. D. KRUM, D.D. 


A srier statement of the facts in this 
case is necessary to give your readers a 
clear understanding of the questions in- 
volved in it. A committee of Presbytery 
brought charges and specifications against 
the Rev. J. W. White, of Milroy, Penn., 
upon which he was tried. Witnesses gave 
testimony for and against him. Finally, 
after a bitter contest between opposing 
counsel, Mr. White was allowed to testify 
in his own behalf. In testifying a portion 
of his evidence was a carefully prepared 
statement, in which he gave his views 
upon the subject matter of the charges in 
detail. The charges and _ specifications, 
with his answers, are as follows: 

1. IN REGARD TO THE ATONEMENT, 

Specifications. (a) In that he holdsand teaches 
that the sufferings of Christ were in no sense a 
satisfaction for violated law. 

Answer, I believe that there was justice to 
satisfy and that justice required perfect con- 
formity to God’s law, and that suffering apart 
from his loving obedience would not satisfy Di- 
vine justice, 

(b) That the sufferings of Christ were in no 
sense a satisfaction to Divine justice, there being 
no justice to satisfy, as justice is not an attribute 
of God, 

Ansirer, Justice is an essential attribute of 
God, 

(¢c) In that he teaches that the effect of the 
Atonement is simply moral infiuence. 

Answer, The Atonement of Christ was nc t for 
mere moral effect, a spectacular exhortation of 
love to charm men into obedience to God. 

Il. AS TO THE TRINITY. 

Specifications, (a) In that he denies the per- 
sonality the Holy Spirit. 

Answer. In this one God there is a three-fold 
distinction, in Nature and office, three persona 
or persons, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. 

(») In that he denies the distinct and real 
personality of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, 

Answer, The Father is God, the Son is God, 
the Holy Ghost is God; and yet there are not 
three Gods but only one God. 

Ill. AS TO THE NATURE OF SIN, 

Specifications. (a) That sin consists in acts 
only. 

Answer. Back of all sinful thoughts, words 
and deeds, and from which they spring, is the 
corrupt nature, commonly called original sin. 
This corruption is total. 

(b) In that he denies the imputation of Adam’s 
sin. 

Answer, Our first parent, the root of all man- 
kind, the human family sinned in him and fell 
with him in the first transgression. 

IV. AS TO THE RESURRECTION. 

Specifications. (a)‘In that he teaches and 
holds that the material body cannot be raised 
again. 

Answer, Ladmit the possibility of the resur- 
rection of the material body. Whether it will 
rise or not 18 altogether a matter of divine order 
and revelation. 

(b) That at death the soul takes with it a 
spiritual body. 

Answer. That is not my idea. 

V. THAT MEN CAN BE SAVED THROUGH MORALITY. 

Specification. That men can be saved through 
obedience to the moral law—the ten command- 
ments, 

Answer. In regard to salvation, the first thing 
for the sinner to do is by faith to receive Christ 
as he is offered to him in the Gospel. 


With these answers, which Mr. White's 
testimony, given on cross-examination, 
confirmed, it is hard, looking at it from a 
distance, to see how even the Huntingdon 
Presbytery could convict him upon the 
charges. Certainly we must take what he 
says, in this carefully prepared statement, 
as his belief, rather than the impressions of 
those who had heard him from the pulpit 





or in private conversation. Still the Pres- 
bytery voted that he was guilty upon parts 
of the 1st, 3d and 4th charges. After this it 
allowed him to withdraw from the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church. Probably to 
make its action complete, the Presbytery, 
after convicting of heresy on these funda- 
mental doctrines, expressed its confidence 
in his Christian character and its brotherly 
affection for the heretic, by resolutions. 

This latest heresy trial, will, doubtless, 
draw increased attention to some of the 
questions that are creating a painful agita- 
tion in the Presbyterian household. This 
agitation exists and is increasing in extent, 
and the parties to it are taking a more 
clearly defined and firmer position upon 
the questions that cause it. It has already 
become so strong that an ‘‘ Orthodox Min- 
ister,” recently writing in one of the New 
York dailies, asks ‘‘ will this continue as it 
is, or will it, like a flood, sweep over eccle- 
siastical barriers and go to form an inde- 
pendent body of its own?” No doubt this 
is the language of alarm. The answer 
might be given that the agitation that leads 
up to revolutions, like revolutions them- 
selves, never goes backward. Those who 
are laboring in the interests of peace, who 
do not desire another and independent 
hody to be formed, believe that in either 
one of two ways the troubled waters can be 
calmed. 

One of these is by according to the ministry 
a broader freedom in their interpretation of 
the doctrinal standards. Such a freedom 
has already done much to quiet *‘ theolog- 
ical unrest” in the Presbyterian Church. 
The clear enunciation of the true theory of 
the adoption of the Standards by Dr. Chas. 
Hodge in 1865, made it practicable. He 
then wrote that it ‘* means the adoption of 
all the doctrines essential to the Calvinistic 
system as taughtin the symbols. . . . There 
never was a period in our history in which 
all our ministers agreed in adopting every 
proposition contained in the Confession 
and Catechism. It is notorious that such 
agreement does not now exist.” Since the 
reunion in 1869, a part of the basis for 
which is this declaration, ** the Confession 
of Faith shall continue to be sincerely 
received and adopted, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures,” this theory has prevailed, and 
a larger freedom of views has been enjoyed. 
The old épsissima verba theory of subscrip- 
tion has passed out of existence, and under 
the new interpretations of the doctrine of 
original sin, the nature and extent of the 
Atonement, freedom and_ responsibility, 
election and reprobation are not only given, 
but tolerated, which shows the existence of 
a large freedom. 

And indeed such a freedom of interpre- 
tution to maintain any degree of con- 
sistency must be accorded. The right to 
state any theological truth in any other 
than the identical language of the Confes- 
sion carries with it freedom of interpreta- 
tion. No man can state a truth in his own 
way without putting upon it the color of 
his own mind and of the words he uses. In 
this there is freedom. And when he goes 
on to unfoldand explain Ais understanding 
of the truth he uses itin an enlarged meas- 
ure. - 

But this freedom of interpretation, to be 
of any realvalue and to have any potent 
influence in quieting the existing agitation 
must be not simply tolerated, it must be 
secured to the ministry of the entire Church. 
One Presbytery must not be suffered to 
deny it or grant it in one degree, while 
another accords it and in another degree. 
The minister and not the Presbytery must 
beallowed to judge what is ‘‘ essential to 
the Calvinistic system.” This right the 
Huntingdon Presbytery denied to the Rev. 
Mr. White. He wasasked: 

“Did you (when ordained) accept the 
Confession of Faith as your belief ?” 

Answer. ‘*1 did.” 

Question. ‘*Did you sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church 
as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures?” 

Answer. ‘‘I did.” 

Question. ‘‘Do you now receive it as you 
then received it?” 

Answer. ‘1 believe I do substantially.” 

The man who had clear head enough to pre- 
pare this statement, surely ought to know 
what is essential to the Calvinistic system, 





and whether his views accorded with it. The 
Huntingdon Presbytery did not allow him 
freedom of interpretation. And it voted 
him guilty of heresy. If freedom of inter- 
pretation is to do anything toward allaying 
existing trouble some new safeguards must 
be thrown around it, to prevent brethren 
from being ‘‘troubled by their presby- 
teries.” 

The other mode, in which it is hoped the 
existing agitation in the Church may be 
calmed, is by the revision of its Standards. 
A movement in this direction has been made 
by the Presbyterians in England, and an 
increasing number in our country favor it 
with the strength of a demand. The rea- 
sons urged by the advocates of revision are 
weighty and deserve very grave considera- 
tion. 

It is claimed that in its statement of doc- 
trine the Confession is marked by ex- 
cess, as, for example, where it declares 
that the Pope is ‘the man of sin and son 
of perdition”; and by defect, as, for ex- 
ample, in its ambiguity about the fate of 
the heathen. It is claimed that some of its 
statements contain implications that are a 
snare to the conscience; and that in their 
explanations of them, to save it from be- 
ing abhorrent to the great body of the 
Church now, violence must be done to the 
meaning of its framers, as, for example, its 
statement about ‘elect infants.” It is 
claimed that it has **‘ unevangelical aspects,” 
and ‘‘ omits positive evangelical teaching.” 
It is claimed that some portions of it are 
ignored, and its dicta violated by men 
whose reputations are great enough to 
place them beyond the fear of ecclesiastical 
censure, as, for example, in the article for- 
bidding a man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister. When such men as Dr. J. Oswald 
Dykes say of one of its utterances, that 
‘“*he did not believe it”; when Dr. J. H. 
Mellvaine, a Presbyterian pastor in New- 
ark, N. J., and a former professor at 
Princeton, writes that it ** fails to represent 
the truths of the Gospel in their true scrip- 
tural relations,” it is high time to think 
seriousiy of the work of revision. 

It is thought in some quarters that the 
fact that, while ministers and church officers 
are required to give their assent to the 
Standards, such a requirement is not made 
of private members of the church should 
obviate the necessity of revision. But that 
is really a very strong reason for it. Can 
any good reason be given why a part of the 
Church should be required to give its assent 
toa system of doctrine while another part 
have exemption from it? Should ministers 
and officers be required to teach a system of 
truth which the people are not expected to 
receive? Or is the Confession only something 
to be used by the Alexanders of the Church 
as a sword ‘‘to cut the knots of theology 
which they cannot untie?” or “for minis- 
ters to debate about or entangle one another 
with?” To require ministers and Church 
officers to assent to a system of doctrine, but 
not to require it of the people, is an anomaly 
that ought to be avoided. That can be done 
by a judicious revision of the Confession. 


After all, the great reason that is given 
for a revision of the Confession is that it 
fails to represent the progress that has been 
made in learning, theological science and 
discoveries, since the Westminster Assem- 
bly of divines sat in Jerusalem Chamber of 
Westminster Palace. If an assembly of 
divines were to frame a creed de novo to-day, 
no one is wild enough to believe that they 
would use the language or the phraseology 
of this Confession. Since it was framed lan- 
guage has changed. The theologians who 
have lived during the past two hundred and 
fifty years have certainly done something 
to carry the truths of theology to a more 
exact statement. Linguists have done 
something toward a better understanding 
of Bible languages; and research has 
done something toward a better under- 
standing of Bible lands. But all that has 
been done in the way of progress must go 
for nothing, if this Confession, with its ob- 
solete phraseology, its excesses and defects 
of statement, its ‘‘failure. to represent the 
truths of the Gospel in their true scriptural 
relations,” must stand unchanged. 

A declaratory act, explaining the meaning 
of phrases and articles, like that adoptedin 
Scotland, would prove cumbersome and 
would not answer the purpose. Revision, 
like that which takes place in the theories 


of the professions, would leave the Confes- 
sion a clear statement of belief, which both 
church officers and private members could 
accept in sincerity as the Calvinistic system, 
and which would satisfy the entire body. 
Instead of views that are freely tolerated in 
one locality and discountenanced in 
another, there would be substantial harmo- 
ny in the whole Church, and its unity would 
become more complete. 
LEwIssurRe, Pa. 
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INTERCESSION. 


A SERMON. 





BY THE VERY REV. 0. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


[PREACHED IN THE TzemMPLE CuURCH, LONDON.) 

“ Moreover, as for me, God forbid that I should sin 
against the Lord by ceasing to pray for you,—I Samuel 
xii, 23. 





Ir would be difficult to find a more truly Gos- 
pel sermon than this of Samuel—last of the 
judges, first of the prophets of Israel. There 
was everything to make it impressive. It was a 
crisis, it was a turning point, it wasa transition 
period for the nation. The old order was pass- 
ing; a new experiment was to be tried, against 
which God’s prophet had remonstrated, upon 
which he looked with pain asa calamity, with 
displeasure asa wrong, but in which he had re- 
luctantly acquiesced, taught of God to seein it 
not only the inevitable, but also the providential 
and the educational, In this view of change— 
unwelcome and injurious change—political, 
ecclesiastical, national, as the case may be, 
Samuel is the great example, I may also say the 
rare example, for all countries and times ; an ex- 
ample alike of strong princrple, and of wise self- 
adaptation ; the opposite at once of an easy indiffer- 
ence and a pugnacious stiffness, of a versatility 
which shifts with the hour, and a tenacity which 
is another name for obstinacy. 

The judge must make way for the king, feeling 
the alteration to be a change for the worse, in 
directness of divine dealing and explicitness of 
divine relationship, but yet a change through 
which the nation must pass as one part of its ed- 
ucation, one chapter of that book which is not 
more the history of one nation than the philos- 
ophy of all, not more the record of external 
circumstance than of spiritual transaction, of 
the events of a national life than of the experi_ 
ences of the individual soul. 

The judge makes way for the king; but it is 
to reappear as the prophet. Henceforth his 
periodical circuits to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh 
may be less important for the trial of cases and 
causes, for the settlement of disputes or the jail 
delivery of prisoners. But he has entered upon 
the higher functions of God's own interpreter 
alike to king and people. The power may be less, 
but the influence shall be greater; and when at 
last the holy and exemplary life is ended, the 
blank left behind shall be conscious and discon- 
solate ; the king himself will go in quest of him 
in an illicit commerce with the world out of sight ; 
and in the memorable seance at Endor this will) 
be the cry of the bewildered and desperate mon- 
arch: ‘Divine unto me by the familiar spirit, and 
bring me up Samuel,” 

We are a long way in this twelfth chapter 
from that awful catastrophe, But no passage is 
more eloquent as to the cause why this man was 
missed and wanted when he was gone; for it 
tells us what he was in character and doctrine; 
it tells us how he dealt with a disobedient and 
gainsaying people ; with what insight into princi- 
ples, with what appopriateness of precepts, with 
what an unsparing severity of plain speaking 
with what a marvelous anticipation of dis- 
closures waiting for the Gospel. 

It was not so much the supernaturalness of 
the sign, with,which on this occasion his teach- 
ing was accempained, that made the whole scene 
so impressive; it was far more the character of 
the speaker as it stood out before them in his 
own unanswerable challenge, “I have walked 
before you from childhood unto this day; wit- 
ness against me before the Lord and before his 
anointed, whom have I oppressed, or whom have 
I detrauded? The Lord is witness against you, 
and his anointed is witness this day that ye have 
not found aught in my hand.” 

I have chosen one clause of this touching ad- 
dress for my text this morning. But I cannot 
confine your thoughts to that one half-sentence 
till I have said a word upon the paragraph in 
which it stands so naturally and so beautifully. 

Samuel has been convincing his people of sin. 
I suppose it was easier then to do so than now; 
hearts, perhaps, were tenderer, conseiences 
more sensitive, in days when there was 
less light, or less familiarity with the 
light, than in this late age of the world, when 
every one knows everything, or thinks he knows, 
and the Gospel of grace itself is so commonly 
travestied into a license of sinning. 

The sin of which this audience had to be con- 
vinced was a national sin (I had almost said a 
political sin), one of that class and category “of 
tranagressions which we have almost erased from 





our moral statute-book, but which then stood 
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out bold and clear, as the prophet reasoned with 
them under the open sky concerning a God who 
still spoke aloud in wind, earthquake and fire, 
as well as more thrillingly in the still small 
voice. Hearts were touched as the sermon pro- 
ceeded, and the cry rose from the audience: 
‘* Pray for thy servants that we die not.” Oh! 
brethren, such sounds are silent ; may such feel- 
ings not be dormant or lifeless now! And yet 
we may not doubt, for we know it by ourselves, 
that impressions are made by God’s Word 
preached and listened to; and perhaps if a Sam- 
uel were the preacher, he would handle the Word 
so powerfully that it would be asthe hammer 
breaking the rock in pieces, and the Spirit would 
bear it witness, not only striving but conquer- 
ing. 

Let us*take one or two points in this powerful 
dealing. The first that strikes us is the decisive 
indorsement given by the preacher to the verdict 
of conscience. ‘Ye have done all this wicked- 
ness.” There is a strong temptation in all of us 
to heal the hurt of conscience, our own or an- 
other's, slightly. The first whisper of confess- 
ion, the first sign of emotion, is instantly com- 
forted by some word of palliation. We do not 
ive the feeling time to work. We hurry to the 
side of the stricken one with a precipitancy of 
consolaffon, premature and therefore self-defeat- 
ing. Samuel did not so. “Ye have done all 
this wickedness.” There is no exaggeration in 
your minds of the sin or of the sinfulness, Your 
hearts condemn you; and God is greater, not 
les than the heart, more penetrating in his in- 
sight, more just and holy in his estimate ; you 
know something, but he is greater and knoweth 
all things. But then side by side with this im- 
primatur of the self-condempation is laid in this 
sermon a substantial groundwork of hope. 
“Fear not!” Ye have done all this wickedness ; 
yet never for one moment Jream of abandoning 
the struggle. ‘Turn not aside from following.” 
To do 80 is to be in love with ruin; to do so isto 
hew out for yourselves broken cisterns. ''o whom 
shall ye go, when One—One only—has words of 
eternal life? Brethren, it is a natural inference 
from failvwe to recklessness ; and some of us may 
be drawing it at this moment. The locust and 
the canker-worm have caten our years that are 
past, How can I even pray for that double meas- 
are of grace and earnestness which alone could 
restore them to me in their strength and in their 
freshness? If the New Testament has not an- 
swered for us that inquiry, read the answer in 
the Old: ‘It has pleased the Lord to make you 
his people.” Be sure He will not despise his 
own work, Be sure He will answer before you 
call, when the plea is bis own loye “ preventing 
you” as it is written, ‘with the blessings of 
goodness.” 

While we were yet enemies Christ died for us. 
Of his own free loving kindness God laid our sins 
on the beloved. He took this England from 
among the nations, made it the land of freedom 
and the land of enlightenment, and the land of the 
Bible ; caused each one of us to be born ina 
Christian home, washed with a Christian bap- 
tism, and educated as a Christian child; sealed 
upon us every promise of grace, of recovery, af 
tinal salvation ; and shall he frustrate now the 
act of his own love by casting out the prayer of 
his sin-soiled and sin-ruined when he would 
say “ Father, I have sinned”; when he would 
rise and return to the home in which the hired 
servants are happy; when he would know once 
again the kiss of pardon and the rest of love? 
That is virtually the argument, just translated 
into the language of this present, by which the 
Old Testament saint would draw Israel back to 
hope, and therewith to holiness, 

And then he goes on to the remarkable promise 
of the text itself. It is the promise and pledge 
of his own intercession. ‘‘ Moreover, as for me, 
God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing tg pray for you.” « Intercession. ‘To 
pray for you.” Have we ever pondered in our 
hearts this word and this thing? For what is it 
in meaning and essence but an intervention, 
an interposition between aman and his Maker? 
What is it but the attempt to deal with the in- 
visible God on behalf of another, not of myself, 
concerning things vital to him, and of which 
God, before I speak, knows his need? 
Samuel speaks of the sinfulness of not attempt- 
ing this ; let us first think for a moment of the 
lawfulness of attempting it. Is it not, some 
might ask, an intrusion, a presumption, almost 
an impertinence, thus to take upon me, who am 
but dust and ashes, tostand asit were between 
God himself and the providence or the grace by 
which alone another man lives? There is a say- 
ing in frequent use: “Religion is a matter be- 
tween God and the conscience.” It is true to 
the ear and in the letter; but it may be so ap- 
plied as to be utterly false and terribly mis- 
chievous. It is true when it is made a reason 
for the utmost possible liberty of opinion and 
faith and worship. It is true when it is made to 
forbid the imposition by authority of a creed 
which the heart does not echo, or of a ritual 
against which taste and judgment rebel. But 
how often is the phrase pleaded as an excuse for 
indolence in influencing, or for pride and ungod- 
liness in putting from us the word of life. “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” Yes,in a thousand 
senses ; and one, perhaps the very chief, of these 


is that duty of which the text speaks, of making 
intercession for him. 

Instinct is too strong for reason, when cir- 
cumstances force upon notice the peril, in body, 
at all events, of any one dear to us as life. The 
prayer for protection and blessing will burst 
sometimes from infidel or atheist lips, that 
Nature herself may bear testimony to the God 
of Nature as a needed and very present help in 
trouble. At other times, and as a matter not of 
excited feeling but of steady principle, no duty 
is more habitually sct aside than that to 
which Samuel bears testimony in the words 
before us. It is a duty which waited not for the 
Gospel. The eighteenth chapter of the Bible 
contains its most memorable example in the in- 
tercession of Abraham for the guilty city in 
which his kinsman dwelt. It runs through all 
Scripture, finding its most wonderful utterance 
in the prayer of our Lord himself for his actual 
crucifiers ; echoed in the dying prayer of the first 
martyr, St. Stephen, as he sank under the bruta 
violence of a murder by stoning—‘*‘ Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” The real efficacy of a 
Christian ministry may be measured by the con- 
stancy and earnestness of its intercession. Those 
who can resist all el4e—argument, expostulation, 
rebuke, persuasion—have been found, ere now, 
to relax their violence or lay aside their bitter- 
ness under the influence of such a resolution as 
this, expr@ssed by the lips of truth and sincer- 
ity, ‘God forbid that I should sin against the 
Lord by ceasing to pray for you.” A devoted 
minister of this great city tried this experiment 
but a few weeks ago upon five young men with 
whom he had vainly sought to argue the evi- 
dences of the Gospel: “I shall pray for you five 
young men by your names every day that I 
live.” They asked whether it was meant. The 
very look told them it was, and they could not 
resist the spirit and the grace by which the 
affirming reply was uttered. In that instance, 
as in the case of the text, the intercession was 
avowed to the subject of it. But wonderful 
proofs are before us of the power with God of a 
persevering intercession unknown to him to 
whom it had respect. Many are the testimonies 
borne in the hves of saints to the change 
wrought, it may be late and slowly, but effec- 
tually and savingly, in hearts closed against all 
Christian influences, by the single instrumental- 
ity of an indefatigable intercession. ‘God for- 
bid that I should sin against the Lord by ceas- 
ing to pray for you,” is a word of immeasurable 
encouragement, and therefore, for such as will 
have none of it, of grave rebuke. Intercession is, 
indeed, a test of spiritual vitality such as has no 
rival. It is to all other prayer what praise is to 
thanksgiving, an unselfish, self-forgetting exer- 
cise. In thanksgiving we acknowledge what 
God has done for us; in praise we acknowledge 
that which God is, in power and truth, in wisdom 
and grace. ‘Thanksgiving, therefore, is a voice 
of earth ; praixe is the speech of Heaven. In like 
manner all other prayer has self more or less fur 
its aim—my peace, my prosperity, my growth 
in grace or knowledge or love. Intercession 
casts self aside and thinks only of God and his 
children, of other men’s sins and sorrows, 
grace and salvation. Oh, if there were such a 
heart in us that we could spend in intercession 
but one-tenth part of the time given to the 
thought of self even upon our knees, how strong 
and how ripe, how joyous and how prosperous 
would our own souls be, just because we were 
putting into practice that maxim of the Christ- 
like perfection, ‘‘ Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man alsoon the things of 
others ; let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” 

‘*Moreover, as for me, God forbid that I 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray 
for you.” It was said at a time of disapproba- 
tion and discouragement, in full view of troubles 
and sorrows self: incurred and self-intlicted, un- 
der a painful consciousness, too, of service un- 
gratefully requited, and love tiung back upon 
the giver. Yet the disappointed man, and the dis- 
obeyed man, and the discarded man, will still 
pray for them; and it would be a sin against God 
if he did not. What shall we say, then, of the 
friend, loved and loving, what shall we say of the 
parent of sons loyal and dutiful, what shall we 
say of the pastor who has the attention, esteem, 
and attachment of his people, who yetin each 
case has ceased or has never begun to be the in- 
tercessor? Ye are idle, ye are idle, suffering 
thought to wander and feeling to slumber even 
in the house of God while prayer is made for 
throne and senate, for profession and society, 
for clergy and people, and awakening with a 
start at the prayer of St. Chrysostom to find that 
you are asking for the divine answer to petitions 
never made, pleading the promise to the twoand 
tne three gathered together in the great name, 
for a congregation counted by hundreds, and 
yet come together in no name and for no pur- 
pose atall, These things ought not so to be. 
May we hope, shall we earnestly pray as the ser- 
mon concludes, that the mention of the subject 


of intercession to-day may bear some fruit in the 


thoughts of these hearts and in the onward pro- 
gress of these lives? If we could only be per- 
suaded to turn our prayers for ourselves from 
the singular number into the plural, to say and 





to mean it all through, “ Our Father,” not “my 


Father,” and “ our bread, ” “ our trespasses, ” not 
“ my” and “ mine” ; much more if we could only 
be persuaded now‘and then to drop self utterly out 
of the petition and think instead of some one 
other person, if it be but the nearest and the best 
beloved of all; great would be the perceptible 
change alike in the pleasantness of the praying 
and in the practicalness of the reply. Howmuch 
more if we could be induced, by following our 
great model, to rise out of the individual suppli- 
cation altogether, whether for ourselvesor for 
others, and try to elevate and expand the 
petition into that higher region of God’s will 
and God’s kingdom and God’s glory, where 
whatsoever exists is at once dignified and ennobled 
and beautified that it communicates grace to 
the very asker! Wonderful, indeed, would be the 
growth in all that is lovely and of good report. 
If sometimes when the chariot wheels are heavy 
and the wings refuse to soar, we would try the 
experiment of beginning with praise or beginning 
with intercession, so as to cast out self by bring- 
ing in God and his work and his redeemed, and 
determining to be engrossed by something higher 
and better than the‘‘I myself 1” of this self-con- 
tained being, we should find ourselves wonder- 
fully helped and lifted in devotion ; for we should 
be catching something of the tone and of the 
spirit of that world in which littleness is a name 
unknown, in which all who are counted worthy 
to attain it, live but for God and one another, 
losing themselves in his glory, and busied in per- 
petual ministries for those who shall be heirs of 
salvation. 

These are among those secrets of holy living 
which God tells to them that love him, secrets of 
wisdom, secrets of help, secrets of the heaven- 
ward journey, secrets of the heavenly home. To 
forget self in praying is to rise on angels’ wings 
towards that home of many mansions in which 
the love that seeketh not her own enjoys perpet- 
ual rest and felicity. 


Sanitary, 


THE PROGRESS OF HYGIENIC 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir is well now and then to take reckoning as to 
the progress that has been or is being made in 
any science or art, and the grounds for its prac- 
tical application. A subject is sometimes gotten 
hold of and talked about in such a promiscuous 
or sensational way as to lead us to be in doubt 
how far there has been real progress, or how far 
it is supported by the test of utility. Itis quite 
interesting to trace some of the mile-stones that 
mark our progress in hygiene, and to distinguish 
these from the general indorsements which the 
ancients as well as the moderns have given to 
the necessity of obedience to Nature’s laws, 

A recent writer has given prominence to the 
influence of air as a factor in disease, as among 
the first of the advances of sanitary knowledge 
upon which we can speak definitely. This was 
an outcome of the brilliant discoveries in pneu- 
matic chemistry with which the names of Lavoi- 
sior, Cavendish, Priestley, Black, and Rutherford 
are identiticd. On the opposite side, the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood by Harvey, 
and the subsequent explanation of the relation 
of air and of the lungs to this circulation, 
brought out the facts as tothe necessity of pure 
air, the evils of contaminated air, and thus 
afforded a reasonable explanation of many in- 
juries to health before misunderstood, Not only 
the physiology of respiration, but an examina- 
tion of the expired air, showed its foulness and 
how essential to healthy life is purity of atmos- 
phere in the room and the shop, as well as in the 
open air, Dr. Weil Arnott turned especial at- 


tention to the effects of defective ventilation and 


of the rebreathing of air already once used. 
‘“‘When I visited Glasgow,” says Dr. Arnott, 
“ with Mr. Chadwick, there was described to us 
one vast lodging house, in connection with a 
manufactory there, in which formerly fever con- 
stantly prevailed; but where, by making an 
opening from the top of each room through a 
channel of communication to an air-pump 
common to all the channels, the disease had dis- 
appeared altogether.” Howard and others also 
magnified the great evils arising from foul air. 
In this country the little book otf Dr. J. H. Gris- 
com on “The Uses and Abuses of Air” (1830) 
did much to arouse public attention. 

These together made prominent the fact that 
foul air is not only a general evil, but the main 
cause of those various forms of lung disease 
which enfeeble and destroy 80 many thousands 
in the earlier and productive periods of human 
life. Another great progress in preventive 
medicine was the recognition that scurvy, which 
so decimated the navies of the world, was the 
result of dietetic errors. Captain Cook learned 
from experience that acids were almost a pre- 
ventive, and that vegetables and fruits were 
necessary to counteract or prevent a condition 
resulting from a salt meat diet. It was not 
until 1796 that lime juice was, by regulation, 
supplied to the British Navy. There are still 
many diseases dependent upon wrong food or 
injurious material taken therewith. Lead colic 
and the various furms of lead poisoning were 





not suspected to be a result of thiskind until 





Sir George Baker traced the cause. Many a 
sufferer from trichine has been reported with 
abscess of the liver or inflammation of the 
bowels, when all the evils were wrought by a 
foreign substance. The influence of drinking 
water as a carrier or producer of disease, by 
reason of the infective particles it introduces, 
was not much suspected until made clear by Dr. 
Snow, about 1849. This line of progress and of 
inquiry still opens wide fields for scrutiny. The 
diseases of mal-assimilation, which can be re- 
lieved by a skilled diet, are numerous. The dis- 
covery by Jenner of a preventive method as to 
small-pox is so often detailed that it only needs a 
reference. The lives saved by this and by the 
prevention of scurvy and of lung and water dis- 
eases can be enumerated up into the millions. 
The inquiries of Murchison, Jenner, Budd, 
Stewart and others into the causes of fevers and 
the distinctions between periodic and continued 
fevers have led to a search for causes which has 
been of great preventive service. The numeri- 
cal method of studying disease is merely an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that scientific data must 
often necessarily consist of classified arrange- 
ments of facts. This did not take methodical 
and comprehensive form in England until about 
1838, and marked, under Dr. Farr, a great ad- 
vance in scient.fic methods and practical results. 
These and other advances which might be re- 
ferred to made it possible for individual and 
governmental inquiries to proceed upon an 
adequate basis and to elicit facts of the widest 
application in conserving the health of the peo- 
ple. As an illustration, Prof. De Charemont 
says that, under any hygienic discipline, ‘life in 
the West Indies is actually healthier, especially 
for young soldiers, than service at home ; whereas 
60 years ago a term of service there was looked 
upon as almost a sentence of death.” These are 
but a few illustrations of the progress of doc- 
trine and of practice which have prolonged 
human life and added to human _ comfort. 
The more recent acquirements as to the 
etiology of disease and its mode of prohibition 
are year by year adding new chapters to the 
history of prevention; and thus hygiene al- 
lows many a one to say what the Greck 
(‘byedevw) means, “I am in good health.” 
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ANOTHER BOSTON EXHIBITION. 


Tue New England Manufacturers and Mechan- 
ics Institute isa democratic organization; and 
its annual exhibition is ademocratic exhibition, 
even to the art department. The director of this 
department, Mr. Frank T. Robinson, has, how- 
ever, 8o pervaded the whole place with his in- 
fluence and excellent taste, that the wholly 
bad, the absolutely atrocious works of art, seem 
to have retired to the background, and the visitor 
to the fair of the N. E. M. and M. Institute finds, 
to his surprise, an exhibition that well repays 
consideration. ‘There are some three or four 
hundred pictures ; and they are hung admirably. 
There is unity in the whole arrangement of the 
gallery. This is suggestive, as the hanging 
committee consisted of one man; and that man 
had no academicians to favor, and ignored even 
the claims of unworthy friends to be placed up- 
on the line of sight. The lesson to be learned 
from this is that a hanging committee should 
consist of but one man. He may have coun- 
selors, as many as he pleases, or as any society 
chooses to inflict upon him; but there should be 
no appeal from his final decision. Why not 
professional hangmen for pictures as well as for 
men ? 

But the exhibition! Ofthis it may be said, 
there are many good pictures, some bad ones; 
but the good ones have been brought well to the 
front, so that on the whole there is an impression 
of a good exhibition. Boston has not done much 
for the exibition ; in fact Boston never does much 
for her own exhibitions, and generally regards 
any work of her own artists with a certain con- 
descension, that must insult the artists as much 
as it amuses foreigners. But Boston need not 
be afraid to like scores of pictures in this ex 
hibition. They have already been indorsed by 
foreign and domestic critics of the utmost re- 
spectability ; and if they were absolutely bad, 
Boston could still retain her reputation and like 
them on such recommendation. There are. for 
instance, several pictures by Corot ; and they are 
a chronological, set illustrating the artist’s work 
in its ditterent stages of developement. They 
are worth study; they show how solid a frame- 
work of careful drawing Corot laid before he at- 
tempted those silvery gray landscapes that look 
so negligent andeasy. That they are not cosy 
to produce with the delicacy and firmness of the 
master’s hand is shown by the fact that every 
artist who attempts to imitate the style of Corot 
makes a woful failure. By way of the strongest 
possible contrast to Corot there is George L. 
Brown, a Bostonian himself, who has for many 
years painted pictures such as used to be seen 
on the curtainsin the theaters—very blue bay® 
of Italian cities, with very high and green eget 
tains, upon which repose white extinguishers, 
and foregrounds in which the figures from Noah's 
ark dance under the vines and fig trees. “ They 
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are so very mountain-eous,” some partenu was 
heard to say of a group of Bierstadt’s pictures ; 
and itis a good expfession to apply to Mr. 
Brown’s canvases. They are both “ mountain- 
eous” and ‘‘marineous,” with certain kaleido- 
scopic effects that are not obtained by any other 
artist living or dead. 

A great gray picture by Boggs shows that as 
this artist grows in excellence and grace he also 
grows in modesty, since his euphonions cogno- 
men no longer appears m foot-long letters in the 
most conspicuous part of his picture, but mod- 
estly retires to one corner in letters of something 
less than four inches in length. The picture is 
a scene in Paris in La Place St. Germain des 
Prés, and the name of Boggs instead of occu- 
pying the first place in the picture now gives way 
to the tower of the church. It is agray picture, 
almost wholly in black and white. There is 
much movement, a wet sky and pavement, and 
hurrying crowds crossing a busy spot in the 
heart of old Paris. Mr. Boggs has painted no 
more conscientious picture; it deserves praise 
alike for its faithful local color and excellent 
technique. 

There are three Bunces in the exhibition— red, 
yellow and Venetian as usual, with a luminous 
glow not altogether the glow of the most sun- 
saturated atmosphere, but a hot glow, like the 
heart of an anthracite coal fire. 

Gabriel Max is represented here by a head 
that is of the same piece of which he makes his 
female martyrs—lugubrious females, very hearty 
as to flesh, very tearful and self-conscious. 

There is a good picture by Thomas Allen, 
. whose pictures grow in favor and merit at every 

‘exhibition, ‘There is always study in his work; 
a conscientious regard for natural facts, and 
sabove all, for simplicity. This picture ‘‘ Maple- 
luurst at Noon,” has an admirably painted hill- 
side with the strong small shadows of noon-day, 
and a group of eattle in repose. We have but 
half a dozen men ix this country who can paint 
both landscape and eefttje, and Mr. Allen cer- 
tainly proves himself to be owe of them. 

William Sartiin sends two of his most interest- 
ing pictures; one, ‘Sandy Land neat the Sea,” 
comes in with the three or four landscapes that 
one would select as the bestin the exhibition. 
It is full of poetry and the spirit of sea-side 
solitude. 

Of portraits there are a goodly number, with 
sas wide a difference in their excellence as there 
iis.im their subjects, which range from a stome- 
what too realistic head of John L. Sullivan to a 
(ielieate painting on ivory of the late Mr. Wash- 
imgton WWston (a painter of some local reputa- 
tim). “here is a head by C. F. Webber, that is 
stroagz and good—a Saxon head, with no charac- 
teristic.of color,or vigor lost. There is a head 
by Alfret:Ordway, which has in it much refine- 
ment of fecling. /¥bere is an unmistakable por- 
trait of an unmigjakable lady, by D. T. Ken- 
drick, easy as to jigs pose and good in color, 
arrangement and modgling. There is a portrait 
of aclergyman, in the affectation of gown and 
bands ; a strong smile on a face, with no model- 
ing to speak of, does not give an expression of 
strength. There is a head by Helen M. Knowl- 
ton that reminds one of her master in art, and 
makes one sad in the reminder. Where there is 
so much merit, certainly there might be more 
originality. It is cruel to put such a head as 
this in the same room with a head by the master 
it imitates. There is a portrait by George 
Fuller, dreamy, yet full in color, felicate yet 
virile. There are some few other portraits, 
notably one of Fred. Douglass, of no artistic 
merit, and a caricature of the noble colored 
orator ; but dhe exhibition is strong in its land- 
scapes and genre works. Of marine subjects 
there are very few, and those not important. 

Let us group together, with perhaps less space 
than each deserves, a few of the remaining 
noticeable pictures. 

H. Farrer has four pictures, luminous, some- 
-what too yellow, but with all that delicacy of 
handling which comes of the practice the artist 
jhas had in making himself one of the first 
tchers in the country. 

Thos. Eakins has two figure subjects, full of 
excellent drawing, and with less of that somber 
blackness of color that is the outcome of a 
theory of crt not sustained by fact. 

James Fairman 
When one does notknow what to say, one had 
best say nothing. The Oh!—long drawn—of a 
crowd at the fireworks is wonderfully expressive. 

It is a pleasant thing to see now and then a 
good sample of the work of T. Doughty, who 
was famous and deserved to be, ina generation 
now sleeping in the grave. 

George Edwards sends a large picture that is 
good in parts, badly drawn, and, though preten- 
tious, not to be named with some of the little 
airy fancies that he has drawn for certain menu 
cards. 

Here is a picture by F. Brownell, not known to 
fame, but painting admirably and sending from 
Barbison a little Bretonne Cinderella, who site 
and dreams in the chimney-corner, There is 
great freedom and breadth in this picture, and a 
color sense that will not lead its possessor astray 
in the years to come. In fact there are qualitics 


castes cechenen areca f 








in this picture, simple as it is, that promise 
fame to the artist before many years. 

There stilfremain many foreign pictures worthy 
each of an entire column of description. There 
are good examples of Diaz, Michel, Bouguereau, 
Madrazo, and Jacques, in reality a sufficient 
equipment for a respectable foreign exhibition ; 
and there is to all such a catalogue as has not 
been before made in America—of which more 
anon. > 








Biblical Research, 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE BIBLE. 


BY HENRY GERSONI. 





Ir was but a logical consequence that the relig- 
ion dictated by the Creator of all things should 
enjoin due regard for all creatures, and that the 
people adhering to that religion should become 
imbued with the sentiments whereon it was 
based. Thus the historical legend of the He- 
brews could not ignore the animals as living 
beings endowed with keen instincts and even 
with a certain degree of intelligence. The 
poetical metaphor of the Bible is full of illus- 
trations of the life of animals and birds and 
reptiles—all of a very sympathetic nature. 
Even the proverb—which is the summing up of 
the wisdom and experience of a nation in pithy 
sayings—even the proverb of the ancient He- 
brews has taken that sympathy with the dumb 
creation into consideration. 

We have quoted, in a previous article, how the 
Israciites, complaining of the want of water in 
the desert, included their animals suffering with 
thirst in their complaint. The same story is 
repeated in Num. xx, 3, 8, 11, on the occasion of 
Moses striking the rock, to draw water from it. 
A beautiful protest against unjustly striking an 
animal is made in the story of Balaam (ibid, xxii, 
21, 33). The assis represented as pleading its 
own cause against the heathen prophet, and 
the angel indorses the justice of her complaint 
most emphatically. In connection with this it 
may be mentioned that striking an animal was 
made by the popular proverb of later times to 
be justifiable only on the principle of applying 
‘* the rod to the unwise person ” (Prov. xxvi, 3). 

The maternal instinct of kine was taken by the 
Philistines as a test whether the will of the God, 
whose Ark and Word they had taken as booty in 
war against the Israelites, had caused them sick- 
ness or not (I Sam. vi, 7—12). Also Jerenuah 
refers to this instinct, which is to be found even 
in the most cruel creatures, as an illustration of 
how misfortune had hardened the hearts of Jew- 
ish mothers at the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Lam, iv, 2), The animals raised by wicked per- 
sons are as bad as their masters ; for the connec- 
tion between the brute and its master is very 
close. Hence the command given to Saul to 
**have no mercy” with the cattle of the Amalek- 
ites (1 Sam. xv, 3); and Saul, having disre- 
garded this command (ibid, 9and 15), was severe- 
ly rebuked by the prophet. The same was the 
case when Saul chastised ‘Nob, the city of 
Priests,” for the services which Ahitub had ren- 
dered to David ; “ox, ass and sheep were slain by 
the sword” (ibid, xxii, 19). As the narrator 
tells the former story with a view of explaining 
the proceedings against Amalek, the arch-enemy 
of Israel, so he mentions the extirpation of ani- 
mals in the latter story to expose the wrong 
committed by Saul. 

From the parable of Nathan the priest (II 
Sam. xii) it appears that it was not uncommon 
with Israelites to keep pet animals in the house, 
or else David would not take the story for a fact, 
and not pronounce severe judgment against the 
rich man who, accordirg to the parable, had 
robbed the poor man of his sheep, because he 
“had pity” with his own flocks and would not 
kill any of them. 

That the character of persons, or the esteem in 
which they were held, extended also to their 
animals, is apparent from the command of David 
that Solomon should be led to his coronation, 
riding on his (David’s) own mule (I Kings, i, 
33) and that Abiathar, reporting the coronation 
to Adonijah has made this an especial point to 
mention in his report (ibid, 44), Thus, as Bible 
critics have already remarked, riding on the 
king’s mule was eonsidered a regal honor. We 
have the same characteristic expressed in the 
story of Ahasuerus (Esther vi, 8,10). This re- 
spect shown to animals belonging to persons of 
royal dignity testifies to the general sympathy 
bestowed on the dumb creatures as help to their 
masters and as partaking in a certain degree of 
the regard dune to their owners. But another 
and more remarkable instance to the same effect 
is found inthe story of the prophet who had 
been tempted and prevailed upon by another 
prophet to break God’s command (I Kingz, xiii, 
8—81). He was killed by a lion for having yielded 
to the temptation ; ‘‘ but the lion has net broken 
the ass upon which he rode.” The animal that 
had served the prophet was spared even by the 
lion. When Ahab sent Obadiah in search of 
grass, he did so more for the sake of the cattle 
than for that of the famishing people; for the 
latter was not mentioned in his orders (ibid, 








xviii, 4h) The silknt’ stiffering of the dumb 
creatures rib Hey votthld nie heart deeper | 


than the loud ldmastitions' of human beings, 
So also Joel makes thb~cattlé silt for’ want of 
food, and says that they alsovsuffer ’for their 
guilt (Joel i, 18). ‘The king of Niieveh makes 


| man and cattle atone for their sins by: fdsting 


(Jonah iii, 7). And God, reproaching the 
prophet for the unwillingness he had manifested 
to work for the conversion of the sinful people, 
explicitly says: ‘Shall I not have pity with the 
large city of Nineveh, in which there are more 
than twelve hundred thousand men that know 
not between their right and their left, and much 
cattle (Jonah iv, 11). 

It is well known to every student of the Bible 
that the Almighty has not disdained to execute 
his designs through all kinds of animals. In the 
vision which Ezekiel saw on the river of Chebar, 
the appearance of an ox, a lion and an eagle, to- 
gether with that of aman supported the throne 
of glory. The Eternal himself is likened unto 
an eagle when protecting his children, and unto 
a lion when arising to mete out justice to the 
wicked. His glory in the universeis manifested 
by the majestic grandeur of the Behemoth and 
the Tanin (hippopotamus). If great respect 
were not maintained for such animals by the 
people, such metaphors would be considered as 
blasphemy. So also was it quite common to 
liken the best of men unto different kinds of 
animals, Yea, man was often referred to ani- 
mals te learn their virtues (Prov. vi, 6; 
Job xxxv, 11). Ali this because the animal was 
regarded as a creation of God, endowed with 
feeling and with wise instincts, reflecting, in a 
measure, the wisdom of the Creator, and not as 
a mere chattel to be worked, or a brute to be 
feared, 

How feelingly the prophets and bards of Israel 
referred to various animals and birds in their 
suffering and comfort, rejoicing and affliction, 
‘will be known to every reader of the Bible. But 
most emphatically have they enjoined sympa- 
thetic consideration of de tic cattle. Man was 
appointed as their protector as well as their mas- 
ter (see Isaiah xiii, 14). The ideal of a good 
shepherd is the man who takes care of his flocks 
with tenderness (Is. xl, 14; compare Ps, xxiii) 
and not he who keeps them just for the sake of 
feeding on them (Ez. xxxiv, 1-26; see also Zech, 
xi, 16). At the time of redemption there will be 
perfect peace between man and beast ; the strong 
animals will not molest the weak ones, God pro- 
vides for man and beast alike (Ps. cxxxvi, 25; 
exlv, 16; cxlvii, 9). The Proverbs therefore de- 
clare that “the righteous knows the soul (or 
nature) of his cattle” (Prov. xii, 10) and “ well 
shalt thou know the appearance (face) of ,thy 
sheep ’ (whether it looks well and satisfied or 
not) “put thine heart unto the flocks ( ibid 
xxvii, 23). 

New Yor« Crry. 





Science. 


....The sun has been, during the past Summer, 
in a state of great excitement as to sun-spots ; 
and the surface stil] daows a considerable num- 





ber. About the 1st of August there were several | 


instances of remarkable eruptions of promi- 
in cc tion with spots at the edge of 
the sun’s disc. Thollou, in France, observed 
one in which the 1474 line, which characterizes 
the spectrum of the corona, was bent and dis- 
torted in such a way as to show that the coronal 
matter itself was implicated in the disturbance— 
a most unusual thing. Generally thisline remains 
bright, smooth and keen as a rapier, even when 
all the other lines in the neighborhood—lines of 
iron, magnesium, calcium, hydrogen and what 
not—are bent and knotted. In another eruption, 
observed by Professor Young, a prominence was 
thrown up to an elevation of 120,000 ina little 
less than ten minutes. At the base of this 
prominence an immense number of bright lines, 
never before observed, made their appearance. 
One of them was above the line known as K, at 
the very limit of the visible spectrum. Probably 
these solar disturbances have nothing at all to 
do with the earthquakes and cyclones that have 
characterized the season ; but it is not surprising 
that the coincidence should be noted and help to 
strengthen the faith of the sun-spot votaries. 


.. ++ The small comet discovered by Brooks on 
Sept. Ist, is at present approaching the earth, 
and after the moon is out of the way will be 
easily observed with moderate telescopes, though 
it is not likely ever to become brilliant or con- 
spicuous. According to a rough orbit, computed 
by Chandler and Wendell, of Cambridge, from 
the few observations so far made, the perihelion 
passage will not take place until next March, at 
a distance from the sun of about 70,000,000 
miles, and rather further than this from the 
earth. So far it isa very faint object, even ina 
powerful telescope, without any tail or any struc- 
tural features except « brightening in the center. 


+,+. Professor Peters has taken to his old 
ways again. He discovered a new asteroid (No. 
234) on Aug. 13th. Itis noticeable that it is of 
the 9th magnitude, much larger than most of 
those discovered within the last five years. 











Biinisterial Register. 


: 4 4 ) F E. 3% . 1 
BARBER, Tuos, §., Orange, ‘N. J., accepts call 
to Fall River, ter “al -spinintiis 


BEARDSLEY, E,, Northville, Conn., accepts call 
to:‘Bohoolsrok, Mick gras 


BURR, J. E. West Modway, Ms, died ‘Sept. ” 

DAME, J. E., Swampscott, Mass, is ‘called to ' 
Great Falis, N. H. 

DAVIS, L. C., Great Bend, Pa., resigns. ‘ 

FREEMAN, L. A., Brunswick, Me., resigns: . 


GOODKIN, Frep, W., of Newton Seminary, ord.’. 
West Pawlet, Vt., Sept. 5th, 


GOADBY, Wm., D.D., Poultney, Vt., resigns. 
Ill health. 


GREEN, E., Peterboro, N. H., resigns. 
HOPKINS, A. J., Hopkinton, goes to Franklin 
Fall, NH.” } 

KELLOGG, I. P., Weston, Vt., resigns. 

MILLER, E. C., Poquonoc Bridge, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MORGAN, Tuos, P., accepts call to Rush and 
Middleton, Pa, 

PALMER, A. DeF., North Berwick, Me., called 
to Middlebury, Vt. 

ROBENSON, Amos, goes to Raynham, Mass. 


RUSSELL, Puremon R., died Aug. Sist, at 
Vineland, N. J., aged 76. 


THOMAS, A. G., Cheater, 
health, 


cae, B. W., Scranton, goes to Kingston, 
‘a. 


Pa., resigns, Til 


OONGREGATIONALIAT. 


AYER, Cuak.es L., of Somersville, goes to Rocky 
Hill, Conn, 

BUNNELL, Joun J., ot Pentwater, is called to 
East Johnstown, Mich, 

CARTER, Cnanrces F,,ord.Sept. 18th, West Man- 
chester, N. H, 

COR arm, of Fredonia, goes to Marshall, 

on, 


CLARK, D. W., South Ware, N. H., is called to 
Taylor church, New Haven, Conn. 

DAVIES, BR. R., accepts call to Fairport, N. Y.’ 

DANIELS, Cuaries H., Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to Second church, Portland, Me. 

DOUGLAS, THomas, Harwinton, Conn., resigns 

DOUGHERTY, M. Anext, of W. Newbury, ac- 
cepts call to Baldwinville, Mass, 

DUTTON, Gronoe A., ord. Sept. 6th as mission- 
ary to Mexico, at Norwich, Vt. 

HADLEY, W. B., Franklin, N. H., goes to Jef- 
ferson uear Chicago, 

HOLMES, T. J., of Baltimore, Md., accepts 
to Newton Genter, Mass. P x viene 

HOUSTON, Hiram, of Deer Ils.,faccepts call to 
Second church, Wesle, Me 

JOHNSON, Wizsvr, of : Royalston, Mass., is 
called to Medfield. 

KASSON, F. H., of the Golden Rule, Boston, ia 
called to Tewksbury, Mass, 

KELSEY, Henry 8,, Cojlege St. church, New 
Haven, Conn.,, resigns ; to take effect the last 
of October, 

LINDSAY, A.8., senior class, Oberlin Seminary, 
accepts call to Rock Creek, O. 

MARTIN, Gonae E., Brattleboro, Vt., resigns, 

NEWBURY, Cuan.es E., ord., 8t Ignace, Mich, 

PIKE, James T., Providence, R. I., accepts call 
to East Concord, N. H. 

PLUMB, Joszrn C., Hannibal, Mo., resigns, 

POHL, Frepenick J., Eagle Rock, Conn., ord. as 
evangelist, Sept. 12th, 

SMITH, Jamus E., Brilliant, O., inst. Sept. 12th. 

SMITH, Wiwpxr, First church, Rockford, IIL, 
resigns. ’ , 

SNOW, Frepenic E., South Windsor, Conn., inst. 
Sept, 12th. 

THOMAS, Evan, ord., Vershire, Vt., Aug. 28th. 

TURNER, Henpert B., Closter, N. J., resigns. 

WING, Preston B., of Freeport, called to Win- 
ter St. ch., Bath, Me. , 

WINDSOR, Joun H., Grafton, Mass,, accepts 
call to Waterloo, Ta, 

WOODWELL, Wut1am H., of Newburyport, 
Mass,, goes to Orient, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BERGEN, Pau D., ord, Aug, 18th, as mission- 
ary to China, 

COPELAND, E. G., Upper Sandusky, O., re- 
signs. 


DAWSON, Atonzo M., Evansville, Ind., accepts 
call to Lockland, O. 


EVANS, Davin E., Coalton, O., goes to Kilborn 


City, Wis. 
FISHER, Epwarp W., (Cong.) Eldred, N. Y. 
accepts call to Sand ollow, O. 


HOBBS, 8. L., Missionary to the Choctaws died 
Sept Ist. 


cae W. H., Carlyle, accepts call to Elgin 


KELLOGG, R. O., ord. at Depere, Wis. 

KETCHUM, H. A., Portsmouth, accepts call to 
Middletown, O. 

KNOX, Wu114m E., D.D,, died at Elmira, N. Y. 

LEDYARD, E. D., of Cincinnati, accepts call to 
Steubenville, O. * 

MACOUBRY, A. R., Elmira, N. Y., resigns, 

PIERSON, A. T., D.D., has gone to Bethany ch., 
Philadelphia, 


POMEROY, Cuartes 8., D.D., Cleveland, 0., 
_ declines professorship in Allegheny Theoi. 
Seminary 


PORTER, R. B, Cross Roads, accepts call 
Sharon, Pa, 


RANKIN, J. J., accepts call to Clarence, N. Y. 

RICE, ~ A., Wolcott, called to Gloversville, 

SCOVE : Syivester, D.D., has entered on presi- 
Heol of Wooster University. 


SMITH, G. 8., accepts call to York, Pa. 
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éhe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 7th. 


ELI'S DEATH.—I Sam. IV.—10—18. 








Nores.—“ The Philistines fought,”—This was 
on the occasion of one of the rebellions during the 
forty years that the Philistines oppressed Israel. 
——* Every man to his tent,”—Not to his tent 
in the camp, but each to his residence ; doubtless 
houses generally; but the expression “tent” 
continued in use, originated during the time 
the people were nomads. —* Thirty thousand 
footmen,”—Probably they had no cavalry, or 
next to none.- -* Aman of Benjamin,”—In 
whose territory the battle had taken place.——— 
“ To Shiloh.”—Where the tabernacle was and 
whence the ark had been taken. —‘* Eli sat 
upon a@ seat.” — Probably a special seat of honor 
which he occupied as the chief priest and judge 
of the people, and which was protected by a 
shade over it, from the sun. 

Instruction.—The ark was a very precious and 
honorable object in the worship of Jehovah ; 
but it would not save the people. Above it was 
the special glory of Jehovah. In it were the two 
tables of the law written with the finger of God. 
It was the most sacred object in all the world. 
Nothing has been more sacred since except the 
crows of Christ. But all this gave it not one par- 
ticle of efficiency to save the people, except as 
they were faithful themselves to God. 

We have similar sacred objects in our religion. 
Some hold in reverence bits of wood supposed 
to come from the true cross, or bits of bone from 
the bodies of saints, and imagine they will help 
them in danger. They are of absolutely no use 
to one who does not love and trust in God. The 
Lord's Supper is a very sacred thing ; 80 are bap- 
tism and church-membership, and church going, 
and membership in Sabbath-school ; but all these 
are of no use to one whose heart is not right. 
We must keep holy things in our hearts, not in 
our hands, 

The Israelites, when they took with them the 
ark of God to the battle, imagined that they had 
forced God to be on their side. They had put 
him, they thought, where, for his own honor, he 
was forced to help them in order to defend him- 
self. But God dwelleth in the heart, not between 
the cherubim. He is nota God who will sup- 
port his people right or wrong. There is only 
one way to have God on our side ;and that is for 
us to be on God's side, 

So the threatening made to Eli and to Samuel 
came true, The ark was taken, the people were 
slaughtered in battle, the two sons of Eli were 
kiled, and he died of the shock of the evil news. 
And this was in punishment of him and his sons 
and of the people, because they had become law- 
less, careless and disobedient. 

But Eli, if a weak man, was a good man. He 
showed it in his anxiety for the ark of God. He 
loved the Lord’s cause, He heard the news of 
defeat, of the death of bis two sons ; but when he 
heard that the ark of God, his precious charge, 
was taken, then he fell backward and died. We, 
too, should hold God's cause dearer than all other 
interests. We love our family, our country, but 
should love God most, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 

When the time for judgment comes it cannot 
be averted. God’s laws over the world have to 
rule. A time comes when aman muat reap what 
he has sown. He may be sorry, very sorry, that 
he sowed what he did; but it will be too late. 
Success in life only comes from a life that de- 
serves success, 

It is only in God's spiritual realm that there 
are any real exceptions. The penitent thief 
repented on the cross and went with Christ that 
day into Paradise. But we do not know what he 
lost in Paradise, how much less complete is his 
bliss there than that of one who improved his 
life aright. 

Despair is never right. Eli despaired and 
died. But God atill ruled, even if his ark was 
taken. God could free his own honor. The ark 
would return, Clouds and storm only conceal 
the sun for a while; they do not utterly quench 
the sun, The sun will conquer them and shine 
as brightly as ever. ‘* God is not dead, nor doth 
he sleep.” 

We must not forget Eli’s great fault, recorded 
in the Golden Verse for the day, that when his 
sons made themselves vile he restrained them 
not. No parental fault can be greater. A parent, 
a teacher, must restrain by all authority and 
force even, by warning, by punishment, his 
children from evil ways; or he and they will 
suffer for it. 

It is not easy to limit the extent of the influence 
of a single ordinary fault or sin. The heedless- 
ness and neglect of a parent may ruin his child. 
It may not be anything he does, but what he 
does not do, Neglect to control a child, to keep 
him home evenings, may make him grow up the 
companion of wicked people, so that he will end 
his life in the drunkard’s gutter, or on the 
gallows. The influence of such neglect may 
extend much further than one’s family, and 
bring ruin on a community or a nation. Eli's 
fault had a national influence. 





School und College. 


The American Engineer finds one serious 
defect in all the special technical schools of this 
country, and that is the lack of opportunity for 
the development of that quality of mind which 
is fostered by the study of the philosophy of 
history, political economy, and of kindred 
branches of belles lettres, The great pressure of 
work of the special technical studies, crowded 
as they are in a four years’ course, leaves little 
time for listening to lectures and cultivating 
broad philosophic studies, the acquisition of 
which marks the man of culture. Again, so little 
attention is paid to this side of the prospective 
engineer's development, that as a rule only 
mediocre men are willing to occupy the chair de- 
voted to general culture, inside of foreign lan- 
guages ; and thus the engineering student, even 
if possessed of time, has not the facilities of a 
broad course of instruction and thorough lec- 
tures. It seems so important a matter that 
an engineer should be not only a trained and 
expericnced specialist, but a man of thorough 
general culture as well, that it would be wise to 
urge the institution of a five years’ course on 
this ground alone, though there are other rea- 
sons Which speak potently in favor of adding a 
year to the regular curriculum. 





.... Rutgers College opened on the 20th. Of 
forty applicants for admission, seven were re- 
jected on accoant of deficient preparation, in 
pursuance of the policy of President Gates, in 
which the Faculty all agree, that the printed 
standard of admission shall in every case be com- 
plied with. Dr. Lewis Bevier (Rutgers, 1878, 
Fellow in Greek, Johns Hopkins, 1879-1881), 
who has since that time studied in Germany 
and Greece, has been added to the Faculty. The 
work of the scientific course has been re- 
arranged, to promote the use of French text 
books in Physics, etc. The President gave a re- 
ception to students and Faculty, at his house, on 
the evening of the 21st. 


.++-The Rev. George N. Webber, D.D., has ac- 
cepted the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
(made vacant by the recent death of Professor 
Moses Stuart Phelps) at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., and has already entered upon 
the duties of the professorship. Dr. Webber is 
a graduate of Amherst College, where he 
served a short time as tutor. Subsequently he 
filled the chair of Metaphysics at Middlebury 
College, Vt., for seven years. Sinee completing 
his professorship there he has been pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Troy, N.Y. 


...-In 1873 Benjamin E. Bates, of Boston, 
made a conditional contract to give Bates Col- 
jege, of Lewiston, Me., $100,000, provided $100,- 
000 more was raised within five years. His heirs 
claimed that the condition was not fulfilled, and 
the trustees of the college brought suit to secure 
the amount. The full bench of the State Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts has sustained the 
verdict of the lower court, which decided against 
the college. 


.-.- Roanoke (Va.) College opened on the 12th 
inst. with the largest attendance for years. This 
college has been gradually increasing for several 
years; and the gain this session is all the more 
encouraging because it indicates steady and sub- 
stantial progress. Fourteen states and terri- 
tories and Mexico are represented by the 
students. 


....The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Mont- 
pelier, in October. Professor Goodrich will read 
a paper on Latin pronunciation, and Principal 
Landon and ex-Superintendent Alger will discuss 
the question, “Ought the state to support, 
through its high schools, a college preparatory 
course?” 


....George T, Little, instructor in Latin at 
Bowdoin College, has been elected professor of 
Latin, and Mr. Geo. 8. Atwood, instructor in 
modern languages, assistant professor of modern 
languages, 


....At the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College there were 110 applicants, of whom 80 
were admitted, The school has recently received 
a bequest of $20,000. 


...-The trustees of Indiana University, at 
Bloomington, have appealed to the people of the 
state for aid to replace the buildings recently 
burned, 


....Col. John H. Lick, of Lebanon, Pa., has 
offered to contribute $26,000 and ten acres of 
ground toward a new college in his neighbor- 
hood. 


...-Professor Durell, of Wilbrabam Academy, 
has resigned to accept a position as Professor of 
Mathematics at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


..+-The Illinois Compulsory Education Law 
is said to have proved a failure, owing to the fact 
that no provision for penalties was made, 


-...John Guy Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, has 
made a gift of $25,000 more to Vassar College. 


-..-The freshman class at Williams College 
numbers nearly ninety. 





P evsonalities, 


Tue exile and sad death of the novelist Tour- 
gueneff call to mind the similar careers of the 
other two great Russian writers of this century, 
Nicolas Gogol and Alexander Pushkine. Gogol’s 
misfortuue dated from the performance of his 
comedy, ‘‘The Auditor,” which was a broad 
satire on the malpractices of bureaucrats. The 
play was performed by order of the Czar Nicholas 
and applauded ; but the bureaucrats had their re- 
venge, and the author found himself exposed toa 
long series of petty persecutions in return for his 
piece of satire. He ended by falling into melan- 
choly madness. One day he burnt his manu- 
scripts, and soon afterward, as is believed, com- 
mitted suicide. Pushkine’s life was not much 
more happy. His plays and poems first brought 
him into trouble with his own family, then with 
the government, and he was exiled to a provincial 
town. Atlength he made his peace with the 
authorities under condition of publishing noth- 
ing without leave from the censors ; but his life 
lost its zest; he became morose and irritable, 
and waa finally killed in a duel by his best 
friend, with whom he had picked a foolish quar- 
rel. Though these three great writers were 
driven to madness or sorrow by their country- 
men, it is yet certain that honors will some day 
be rendered them by the people of Russia, and 
that no one of the trio will receive greater dis- 
tinction than Ivan Tourgueneff, the inventor of 
the word “ Nibilism.” 





....John Alexander Tyler, second son of the 
late President Tyler, died recently at Santa Fé, 
N. M. Though a young man, his life had been 
full of incident and romance. At the age of 
fourteen he fled from the home of his grand- 
father, on Staten Island, N. Y., where his mother 
had taken refuge with six of her children dur- 
ing the storm of war, simply leaving word that 
“he felt it his duty to go and help his brother 
defend his home and fireside.” The war career 
of the small hero was not great with deeds, but 
he pluckily followed the Southern armies on 
foot, and held a general's horse when he could. 
After the war he went abroad; and had been in 
Germany for some years when the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out. He immediately of- 
fered Prussia his services, which, at first re- 
fused on account of his foreign birth, were 
finally accepted on condition that his admission 
should not be noted. At the close of the war 
Mr. Tyler was presented by the Kaiser himself 
with a medal and ribbon, for honorable services, 
Of late years Mr. Tyler has followed the profes- 
sion of mining and civil engineer in the Western 
fields of the United States, 


...-General Joseph 8, Pitman died at Provi- 
dence, R, L., recently, at the age of sixty-five 
years. He raised a company of volunteers for 
the Mexican War, which he commanded as 
Captain. Afterward he was a Brigadier-General 
of the Rhode Island Militia and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the first regiment sent by the state to 
the War of the Rebellion. Subsequently he was 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Domestic Industry 
Society. General Pitman was a son of the late 
Judge Pitman, of the United States District 
Court. He graduated at Brown University in 
1839, and was a lawyer by profession. 


....The Comte de Paris is said to be fond of 
Americans and proud of his connection with 
this country. His service as a staff officer with 
Gen. McClellan has ever since made him partial 
to the society of American generals, and nearly 
all of those who have visited France have en- 
joyed his hospitality at Eu, on the English Chan- 
nel, where he has a beautiful chateau. 


....United States Minister Lowell was chosen 
to unveil the bust of Henry Fielding, the drama- 
tist and novelist, at Taunton, England. Mr. 
Lowell paid a high tribute to the character of the 
author and defended his works from the charge 
of coarseness and immorality, arguing that his 
works were written in consonance with the spirit 
of the age in which he lived. 


....The late Dr. Moffat, the venerable mission- 
ary, became so accustomed to “ roughing it” in 
Africa, that when he returned to England he 
could not sleep comfortably on a soft pillow ; so, 
for his use at home, he had one made of wood; 
and when he was visiting friends he asked them 
to put a block of wood or a wooden footstool at 
the head of his bed. 


...-Bismarck’s weight, taken at Kissingen, 
during recent years, varied thus: 1874, 207 lbs. 
(German) ; 1876, 219 lbs. ; 1877, 230 lbs. ; 1878, 
243 Ibs. ; 1879, 247 lbs, ; 1880, 237 Ibs. ; 1882, 232 
Ibs. ; 1883, 202 lbs, 


....Professor Mommsen, the historian, has for 
some time been in very poor health, whereas his 
bitter enemy, Bismarck, is said to be in better 
health than for some months. 


... M. Ferry says that the Royalist party in 
France consists of about 3,000 nobles, 1,000 would- 
be nobles, 30 bishops, and a few thousand priests, 
monks, snobs and sycophants. 


....The Emperor of Brazil has given Professor 
Lacerda $20,000 for his discovery of an antidote 
for the bite of the cobra. 


PL ebbles. 


. A novel idea—The plot of the story. 
....All that it is cracked ap to be—flour. 


....When was venison the cheapest? When 
the man paid two deer for a whistle. 


....The Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin! 
What can have provoked him to profanity? 


....The boy who bit into a green apple re- 
marked, with a wry face, “Iwas ever thus in 
childhood—sour.” 


....When a death occurs in a Boston family 
the surviving members eat black beans for a 
month, as a mark of respect for the dead, 


....A baby will cry no harder if a pin is stuck 
into him than he will if the cat won’t let him pull 
her tail. It is cheaper, therefore, to pin him. 


....German Friend: “De bicture you haf 
bainted is most putiful; dere is only von vord in 
the English language vich describes it, and I haf 
vorgotten it.” 


...“If I punish you,” said a mother to her 
little girl, ‘* you don’t suppose I do it for my 
pleasure ; do you?” ‘Then whose pleasure is it 
for, mamma?” 


...“* Greek? do I undershtandt Greek?” said 
a jolly German. “Vell, I schoost can smile. 
Vy, ven I vas a leedly poy I alway svim in dot 
greek inshteadt of dot riffer.” 


....-A good straw bed was found in a front 
door-yard at Zumbro, Minn., the morning after 
the Rochester cyclone. It had been carried by 
the blast thirteen miles. Straws showed which 
way the wind blew. 


...'*What do you think of Fielding?” she 
asked young Mr. Tawmus, after she had read 
an account of the unveiling of the bust. ‘Oh, 
it’s important, of course ; but it won’t avail any- 
thing without good batting !” 


....Our colored brethren are holding a camp- 
meeting not far away; and one of them, holding 
forth from the text ‘‘ How old art thou?” said 
in his opening: “Brethren, this am a question 
that must be answered in the affirmative.” 


...“*How many races are there ?” was asked 
by a Kentucky schoolma’am. Up sprang a 
shock- headed youngster, with a yard-wide smile 
on his face, and exclaimed: ‘‘Three—the Spring 
meeting, Midsummer speeding, and Fall fairs.” 


....Maid (knocking at the door of Master 
Neddy, who has pleaded for an extra half-hour 
in bed): ‘Come, Master Neddy. Time is up.” 
Master Neddy (drowsily): ‘Well, if Time’s up, 
I should think you might be satisfied with that, 
and stop nagging me.” 


....A Chicago girl, who had ordered a pair of 
shoes sent to her home, returned them with a 
note stating that ‘‘ they were a mile too big.” 
The dealer replicd that she had ordered them 
loosely-fitting, and he didn’t suppose that a mile 
would be very much out of the way. 


...L understand that you referred to me as 
a pig, sir,” remarked a pompous elderly gentle- 
man to a young man who had spoken disparag- 
ingly of him to a third person. ‘You have been 
misinformed, sir,” replied the young man; “TI 
hope that I know better than to refer toa person 
of your advanced age as a pig.” 


...‘* Well, how do you like this weather ?” 
inquired old man Barnstable of Mrs. McBaker, 
who always looks on the dark side of things. 
“Don’t like it all!” snapped that amiable vira- 
go. “Ah! don’t, eh?” mildly replied old Barn- 
stable. ‘‘ Er—er—how do you think you would 
like it if it suited you ?” 


...-The new attendant at the watering-place 
book-store stood behind the counter with his 
head a little on one side and a white handker- 
chief around his neck, when a dainty Summer 
sojourner stepped in, and fixing her blue orbit 
upon him, asked: ‘‘Have you a Newport Aqua- 
relle ?” ‘To which, with a thankful smile, he re- 
plied: “‘No, marm; I don’t think it’s nothin’ 
but a common bile.” 


...-A short time agoa little boy went with his 
father to seea colt. He patted the colt’s head 
and made quite a fuss over it, until the stableman 
told him to be careful that the colt did not turn 
round and kick him. When young Hopeful 
went home his mother asked him what he 
thought of the colt. “Ilike him pretty well,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ He’s very tame in front; but 
he’s awful wild behind.” 


....They were called the belles of the board- 
ing-house because they were lean and ugly and 
ill-natured, and yet hopeful of escaping the pain- 
ful isolation of old maidenhood. They sat on 
opposite sides of the table and affected a civility 
toward each other which they did not feel. ‘Dear 
me!” observed the elder of the two, one even- 
ing at dinner, asa dish of September corn was 
passed to her, “‘I can’t eat such stuff as that. 
It’s only fit for chickens.” ‘Well, then,” amia- 
bly added the other, “‘you’ve got a good reason 





not to touch it; for you know you're no chicken.” 
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[The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests 0/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


THE REV. MR. ROWE’S “EVERY- 
DAY LIFE IN INDIA.” 








Tue opening of that wonderful inter- 
continental highway, the Suez Canal, 
brought India thousands of miles nearer 
the new world and deepened a hundred- 
fold our interest in the land where one- 
fifth of the world’s inhabitants live and die. 
Bombay is now only a four weeks’ journey 
from New York. The early missionaries 
left Boston in ice-ships, and were six months 
on the ocean before reaching Calcutta; now 
bishops, missionary secretaries, deputa- 
tions, business men, book agents and other 
travelers, absent from home only six 
months, can study the Afghans at Pesha- 
war, pluck Christmas roses at Lucknow, 
climb the Himalayas at Darjeeling, walk 
the crowded streets of Calcutta, cut the 
surf at Madras, travel 3,000 miles by rail, 
in palanquins, on horseback, camel-back, 
elephant-back, and embark at Bombay after 
their pleasant and profitable journey. The 
number of such tourists is increasing every 
year; and not afew arenow planning for 
the journey. India lies in the path of 
the traveler, and with this only to regret, 
that his itinerary admits so brief a stay in 
this interesting land. 

Such tourists need to know in advance 
‘what is the best book on India.” We 
might give a long list from Ward ‘‘ On the 
Hindus,” (published seventy years ago) to 
Max Muller’s ‘* What can Indiateach us?”; 
books of travel and adventure; on Arch- 
ology, Architecture, Geology, Natural 
History; translations from Sanskrit and 
Persian, Prose and Poetry; Gazetteers, 
notably Dr. Hunter’s recent ‘ Imperial ;” 
books, all ‘* best”—enougl to filla Saratoga 
trunk. 

To those who wish information in 
compact form we recommend Avery 
day Life in India, by the Rev. A. D. Rowe; 
published in 1881, by the American Tract 
Society. Mr. Rowe was a missionary of 
the American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
sent to India in 1874. He was supported by 
the Sunday-school children of his Church; 
an earnest worker, a promising scholar, a 
successful missionary. In 1880 he came 
to America on health furlough; and at the 
close of 1881 he returned to India and re- 
sumed his labors at Guntoor, in the Madras 
Presidency, where in September, 1882, at 
the early age of thirty-four, he passed away 
to join the crowned workers above, a 
great loss to the Lutheran Church, the Gun- 
toor Mission and the good cause in India. 
Few men have accomplished so much in so 
short a time; few have left so many friends 
in both continents. 

Other things being equal, a missionary is 
better qualified than most others to write 
on the manners and customs of the people 
of India. 

‘A European traveler in India,” as Mr. Rowe 
justly remarks, “is in the greatest danger of 
getting false impressions. A Hindu is never 
himself in the presence of a foreigner. He is 
shy, secretive and an adept at doing and saying 
what he thinks will please. Along the routes 
of travel, moreover, Hindu life has becowe some- 
what Europeanized, and has lost much of its 
native simplicity. . . . Many of the books 
on India seem to have been made with the aim 
of astonishing rather than of instructing the 
reader, and they leave on the mind the impres- 
sion that India is a country where women are 
caged up like parrots, where widows are burned 
alive and children are hung up in baskets to be 
eaten by birds, or thrown into the Ganges tobe 
eaten by crocodiles ; that it is inhabited chiefly 
by voluptuous native princes, self-torturing re- 
ligious devotees, pow-wowing Brahman priests, 
jewel-bedecked dancing girls and ferocious 
Bengal tigers. Of the millions of sober-minded, 
toiling fellow human beings, with hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, sympathies and am- 
bitions, like ourselves and in common with the 
rest of mankind, we are told but little.” 

Mr. Rowe writes of “The People,” 
‘Caste in Actual Life,” ‘* The old style 
Hindu School,” ‘‘Women,” ‘ Marriage,” 
*“‘Child-life,” ‘‘Merchants and Money- 
lenders,” ‘‘The Indian Village,” “ Hindu 
Festivals,” ‘‘ Traveling,” ‘‘ Trees,” ‘* Farm- 
ing,” ‘Natural Productions,” ‘‘ Indigo,” 
‘*The Government,” ‘‘ Modern Public Im- 





provements,” ‘Missionary Effort,” ‘‘ The 
Prospect,” ‘‘ Bible Scenes in India,” etc. ; 
his book contains original illustrations 
which add to its interest. 

Of ‘‘ Hindu Home-life” Mr. Rowe writes: 


“The Hindu’s idea of home seems to be a 
secluded place, where the light of the sun, the 
breezes of heaven, and passers-by shall be effect- 
ually shut out. If it afford him security against 
thieves, privacy for preparing and eating his 
meals, a dark corner for his siesta, and a warm 
place for sleeping at night, he cares little for 
situation, drainage, ventilation, adornment and 
beautiful surroundings. That almost universal 
desire among Europeans for a pleasant home, 
both as regards external surroundings and in- 
ternal comforts, seems to be wanting among 
Hindus, Even the rich, who could well afford to 
adorn their homes and surround themselves with 
domestic comforts, are not disposed to do so; at 
least they do not strive after what we should 
consider home comforts. 

“The interior of the average native house is 
even more unattractive than its rude exterior. 
Chairs and tables there are none. A low stool, 
a rude cot always shorter than a man, and with- 
out mattress, a loose mat for the accommodation 
of visitors, a box or two for storing away jewels, 
best clothing and other valuables, and innumera- 
ble earthern pots for holding rice and other pro- 
visions, complete the stock of furniture, but not 
all the other stock. Cows, calves, buffaloes, bul- 
locks and fowls are received upon terms of the 
greatest familiarity in the ordinary Hindu house, 
and generally occupy a conspicuous place in the 
very bosom of the family.” 

His accounts of the characteristic natural 
selfishness are striking. 


“* However much we may lament the selfishness 
prevalent in Christian countries, we can form no 
idea of what utter and unmitigated selfishness 
means until we see it as it prevails in India and 
other non-Christian lands, Selfishness has ex- 
tinguished every spark of uninterested philan- 
thropy, of zeal for the public good, and even of 
patriotism, in India. The Hindu has a directly 
selfish aim in every act of charity, and in his 
very offerings to the gods. The caste system has 
encouraged and fostered exclusiveness in small 
circles, and selfishness in individuals, until the 
social atmosphere stands at a freezing tempera- 
ture. The rule among all classes seems to be, 
‘Look out for yourself, but never do to others 
that for which you are not likely to be repaid.’ 
One who is well offering to do the work of a 
neighbor who is sick, one man lending a helping 
hand to another simply as a matter of ac- 
commodation, one traveler helping to carry the 
burden of a fellow traveler—such acts of 
kindness are almost unknown in India. It does 
not scem to strike the ordinary Hindu as belong- 
ing even to the proprieties of life to help one an- 
other. In case of a fire breaking outin a village, 
it is only when the flames actually reach his own 
house that a man feels called upon to put it out. 
During a late conflagration in the city of Poona, 
the policemen and other officials begged of the 
bystanders to help in arresting the spread of the 
flames ; but instead of a hearty response with 
buckets of water, they coolly replied: ‘Why 
should we? These are not our buildings.’ ” 


The descriptions of common life of the 
people are just what they should be—mi- 
nute, vivid and drawn faithfully from actual 
observation, without romancing, idealiza- 
tion, nor too much moralizing. 

The Tract Society has done good service 
by issuing this attractive book, which is a 
far more living and really useful picture of 
the country and its people than the ordinary 
missionary monograph, and in the same 
proportion really more useful to promote 
missionary information and interest in the 
missionary work. 

aaa oe 


....-To those who remember the ideas of 
preaching as they stood forty years ago in the 
large circle of churches to which the United 
Brethren belong, the Rev. John Etter’s book on 
Homiletics: The Preacher and His Sermon 
(Dayton, Ohio: Publishing House of the United 
Brethren), a full, methodic work on the art of 
preaching will be asign, ifnot asensation. it will 
show how far the old theory of immediate, per- 
sonal inspiration and direction has disappeared 
from these churches. We hope it does not mean 
that the free methods of the pulpits are passing 
away too, nor that their preachers are to lose the 
traits that distinguish them and become like all 
the rest. In its essential features this manual 
follows the common pattern and resembles all 
the others closely enough to show that the theo- 
logical seminary course in the different denom- 
inational schools has approximated a substantial 
similarity. The best and most characteristic 
thing in Professor Etter’s book is due to what 
remains in him of the free training which the min- 
isters of some of our denominations, particularly 
the Methodists, have received. It goes faithfully 
over the ground. The traditional homiletics is all 
here in fresh, original form, with good arrange- 
ment and statement of points and a steady cur- 





rent of strong, perspicuous English. The au- 
thor’s tastes are catholic. He sees goodin the 
preachers who have done good. His genial crit- 
icism passes by their faults and limitations to 
point out how they achieved their useful work. 
In all this the manual before us follows the com- 
mon path. What distinguishes it is the attempt, 
more or less distinctly made, to train the preacher 
to the free use of his powers. An intention of 
this kind in the teacher is not, however, 
enough to make sure that the free style will be 
acquired in his school. What we fear for this 
book is that the analysis of the free style and 
the methods of acquiring it has not been carried 
far enough to preserve them in the students who 
use it. The great illustration in modern times 
of this kind of preaching is in the churches of 
the Methodist group. The itineracy of their 
ministers has had a marked influence on them as 
preachers and kept them in a homiletic school. 
It has given them opportunities to escape from 
early blunders, to profit by experience, to work 
their matter over, and it has saved them from 
the dixsipation of themselves in too many ser- 
mons. It has brought them into connection 
with secularity, with men and things, and 
formed them for the pulpit in a broad, free, out- 
of-doors, man-to-man school, which needed 
nothing but more education and more training 
back of it to produce the best results. The 
grand common feature of all this history we look 
for in vain in the manual before us, where, if any- 
where, we might expect to find it—that the com- 
mand of a free ministry is not acquired in the 
seminary, but in the school of actual work, and 
that the best service the seminary professor can 
render his young men is to start them with a good 
method, and with right ideas in the school which 
begins with their first taste of the responsible 
ministry. It is actual life that sets free the 
powers of life, and though we hear the praise of 
freedom in all Professor Etter'’s lectures, we 
should feel surer that they would result in a 
free pulpit if they containcd a more distinct 
recognition that the best which homiletics 
has to offer is a method, and that the 
real ministry must be fashioned under re- 
sponsibility and in actual work. We ob- 
serve in our examination of this manual, 
occasional slips, as, for one, the location of Da 
Vinci’s Last Supper in the Milan Cathedral. The 
citation of Fowler's work on English Grammar 
as the best, brings up the old story that Dr. 
Latham, when asked to write a note in commen- 
dation of it, declined on the ground that he was 
not accustomed to praise his own works, Some 
of the lists of authorities and models for study 
will not bear examination, as, for example, the 
one at the bottom of page 436. The position 
taken as to extempore preaching and the use of 
a manuscript strikes us as rather extreme, and 
as indicating too low an estimate of the amount 
of freedom that may be reached with a manu- 
script lying on the pulpit. The suggestions as 
to the preparation for extempore work and for 
the elaboration of the sermon in a series of 
propositions are excellent. The same may be 
said of the general remarks on miscellaneous 
points. Weare glad to see, too, that Mr. Etter 
believes that, though a preacher cannot have too 
much seriousness in his purposes, he may show 
too much of it very easily and sink his work in a 
kind of small conscientiousness, A light heart 
is a good friend for a preacher, as Professor 
Etter points out. He is also able to see the 
value to a minister of a ready mother wit and of 
that kind of serious humor of which the story 
told of Father Taylor, of Boston, is a good ex- 
ample—that, having once lost his way and got- 
ten mixed up in his sentences when addressing 
his sailor congregation, he burst through the 
net by exclaiming ‘ well, brethren I have lost 
my nomination, but I am sure of the way to 
Heaven.” ———In connection with the above we 
notice that Professor J. M. Hoppin’s work on the 
same subject—Homiletics—formerly published 
by the Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Co., is now pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, We 
have already noticed this valuable work in Tax 
INDEPENDENT of May 4th, 1882. 


....Our attention has been called to the 
publication, by the Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls, of 
Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus; 
According to the Oldest Sources, by Professor 
Delitzsch, and translated by Rev. Bernhard Pick, 
Pb.D. The publication of such works, in cheap 
edition, is a sign of the healthful growth of 
popular morality and literary taste. The work 
before us, moreover, touches upon a timely 
subject, as the ancient Jewish literature and its 
relations to Christianity is at present deeply 
searched into and widely canvassed. Professor 
Franz Delitzsch, the author of this essay, is well 
known as an authority on such subjects, The 
publishers having undertaken to make the 
American public acquainted with Professor 
Delitzsch’s work, should meet with due appre- 
ciation. The translator also has done his work 
creditably, inasmuch as his rendition of 
Professor Delitzsch’s article iu English reads 
smoothly and well. But the notes which he has 
appended on pp. 27, 33, 42, 78 and 88 could well 
be done without. These notes treat on subjects 
that are almost foreign to the principal subject 
of the work and may serve only to divert the 





mind/of the reader.- His frequent references to 
“my article in the Encyclopedia,” etc., édnld also 
be‘spared. A work of Professor Delitzsch’s should 
not be criticised with encyclopedic lore ; and the 
support of such lore it needs not. On page 80, 
“The codification (?) in writing of the so-called 
oral or traditional law, until the second century 
after Christ, was regarded as something forbid- 
den,” can hardly be a correct translation, of the 
text. Prof. Delitzsch would not, it seems, so cir- 
cumscribe a well known Talmudical precept 
(‘‘@ittin,” fol. 60, b) by which the writing of such 
things was strictly prohibited. On the same page: 
‘The study of classical languages, etc,, was not 
learned from books” seems to be incompatible 
with the Hellenistic works of the Herodians, It 
does not account for the appearance of such 
Greek scholars as Josephus was, and as were the 
seventy rabbins, who translated the Pentateuch 
into Greek for Ptolemy Philadelphus ; it contra- 
dicta, morcover, a plain statement (in ‘* Sanhe- 
drim,” fol. 17, a) that no one was elected as 
member of the Sanhedrim unless he was well 
versed in all the secular and profane languages 
and sciences of the time. In such instances the 
translator could make himself useful by proper 
explanations if the original sources were access- 
ible to him. The work before us was translated 
into English and published by Miss Zimmern 
about a year ago, and the chapter thereof which 
is headed ‘‘A June Day in Jerusalem ” was pre- 
viously translated into English by Dr. Selah 
Merrill, the present consul of the United States 
at Jerusalem, who published it in one of our 
Jewish cotemporarics of this city. 


....The day has long passed when a man need 
be ashamed to avow dependence on dictionaries 
of quotations, Literature has grown too vast 
for the powers of the human mind, and no one 
can hope to get on without his comprehensive 
reminder, and in general without as many of 
them as possible. For a dictionary of poetic 
quotations Bohn’sis the standard. The Mesars. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,, publish an American 
edition of this work, in which all the quotations 
have been compared with the text, many addi- 
tions have been made from English authors, and 
from American sources avout twelve hundred. 
The arrangemeut is simple and effective, and is 
supplemented with an index to the passages and 
to the authors. We cannot promise that ail this 
will make the collection of use to every one who 
resorts to it, or that it will supply a vacant mind 
with the apt quotations which people who suffer 
from that incurable complaint are apt to con- 
sider the one thing which dictionaries of this kind 
are good for. It will be helpful to catch and 
hold uncertain clues, to right up things improp- 
erly remembered, to settle uncertainty about 
form and authorship, and to give, under certain 
topics, compiled lists to select from, The diffi- 
culties attending such a compilation are so great 
that they can never be wholly removed, as 
there is no escape from them short of omnis- 
cence, The highest ambition of the compiler 
in this kind of work should be accuracy, good 
judgment in the selection of quotations most 
likely to be wanted, and their arrangement un- 
der topics which are most likely to identify or 
lead up to them, On the first of these points 
our examination and comparison of Crowell’s 
American edition of Bohn’s Dictionary of po- 
etical quotations shows it all that can be desired. 
As to the arrangement, we can suggest nothing 
better, and as to the general usableness and use- 
fulness of the selections, the very best guide is 
the long and repeated siftings and adaptations 
of the work as it passes through many editions, 
On all these points the compilation we refer to 
stands strong and cannot fail to prove highly 
useful in meeting the common need of A Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from English and Ameri- 
can Poets, 


....-Professor George Burton Adams edits a 
series of brief elementary sketches on Medieval 
Civilization in a History Primer (Appletons), 
————Close upon the announcement that the last 
rail had been laid in the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way follows the publication of The Great North- 
west: A Guide Book and Itinerary for the use of 
Tourists and Travelers on the line of this new 
route. Itis edited by Mr. Henry J. Winser, who 
has already published a volume on the Yellow- 
stone Park and a ‘‘Manual for Tourists,” and is 
published by the Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
A very valuable little manual of the same 
class with others from the press of the Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, on the general subject of 
charitable and sanitary aid,is Training Schools 
Sor Nurses; with Notes on Twenty-two Schools, 
by Dr. W. G. Thompson, a really capital little 
volume, which surprises us with the intelligent 
and comprehensive survey contained in its fifty- 
seven 24mo pages of the subject, of methods of 
work of twenty-two different training schools 
for nurses in different parts of the country. 
We notice, also, the republication, by the 
Messrs. Harper, from John Morley’s “English 
Men of Letters,” of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, by Mrs. Oliphant, in uniform style and 
size with the other volumes of this well- 
known and justly-praised series, The 











publication of Professor Jowett’s translation 
of the Dialogues of Plato was followed in 
1876 by a compilation of Plato's Best Thoughts, 
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by the Rev. Dr. C. H. A. Bulkley, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Literature in Howard University. 
A new edition of this interesting compilation is 
now publiehed by the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


..We have had occasion, in our previous 
numbers, to call attention to the good service 
done to Christian knowledge by the “Early 
Christian Literature Primers,” edited by Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher, D.D., of Yale. We are 
led to repeat our commendations by the ex- 
amination of another number, on The Poat- 
Nicene Greek Fathers, by the Rev. George A. 
Jackson (D. Appleton & Co.), a Congregational 
pastor at Swampscott, Mass. It is a delicious 
piece of work, which leads off under each topic 
with brief and vivid sketches, and following on 
with a series of well chosen and characteristic 
extracts from the Post-Nicene literature. The 
numbers of this series are 80 unpretentious that 
they might easily fail to receive the attention 
they deserve. They are done very well indeed, 
and really give a better introduction to the 
inner Christian life of the times and the real 
state of Christian opinion than could be ob- 
tained from a history. 


..The Messrs, Charles Scribner's Sons bring 
out a new and unchanged edition of Selah Mer- 
rill’s Kast of the Jordan, The work was 
originally published in 1881, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Roswell D, Hitchcock, Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary. It con- 
tains the records of. travel and observation in 
Moab, Gilead and Bashan, in connectiou with the 
American Palestine Exploration in the period 
from 18756 to 1877. A full notice and criticiam 
of the work will be found in Tar INnEPEND ENT 
for November 17th, 1881. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mesens. ‘Tarntor Brorners, Merniwi & Vo., 
of New York, are about to publish a volume by 
Mr. Howard Conkling entitled “* Mexico and the 
Mexicans.” The author passed last Winter and 
the Spring of the year in Mexico and possessed 
especial facilities for observing the country from 
a social, political and commercial standpoint. 
—-—James H. Earle & Co., of Boston, have in 
press a new volume, ** Capital for Working Boys,” 
by the author of ‘‘A Hundred Gold Dollars,” 
J. H. McConangny. This story forms the third in 
the “Log Cabin to the White House” Scries, 
The same firm will publish the Rev. W. F. 
Oraft’s ‘* Must the Old Testament Go,” and the 
“Biography of Melville and Gershom Cox.” 
———That sprightly little periodical, Baldwin's 
Monthly, contains its accustomed variety of lit- 
erary matter in the current issuc. ‘‘ AStudy of 
Swift,” by Thornton Macaulay, and * About 
Signboards,"" by Virgil Slocum, are fea- 
tures of the contenta.————The _ recent 
death of the Rev. Wm. M. Baker, author 
of “His Majesty Myself,” will give new 
interest to a book of another character, the com- 
pleted MH, of which was in the hands of the 
printer at the time of his decease, and will be 
published immediately by Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, ‘The book is entitled **The Len 
Theophanies, or the Manifestations of Christ 
Befure His Birth in Bethlehem.” It is not a 
theological treatise, but of a deeply practical, re- 
ligious character ; the record of his own mental 
atruggies and his inmost experiences in trying 
to read the problem of existence. The subject is 
one which has never before been made the subject 
of a separate treatixe. The style is said to 
have all the brilliancy of the author's other books, 
combined with a devotional fervor quite remark- 
able.——-Jansen, McClurg & Co, have in press 
Mr. Frank D. Y. Carpenter's ‘Travels 


in Brazil,” which the author made as 
geographer of the Geological Survey 
of the great South American empire, carried 


out some years ago. Mr. Carpenter was 
a graduate of Cornell University in 1878, and 
through various extended journeys by land and 
water has gathered together a large stock of 
material for continuing his successful literary 
career, The chapters upon Rio de Janeiro are 
announced as particularly full of information 
and graphic description.————It._ is agreeable to 
rewark the success which has attende-t the issu- 
ing of the eclectic Modern Age, It is almost un- 
failingly distinguished for valuable and judi- 
ciously selected articles by the best forvign 
writers. Mr. Richard A. Proctor has an article on 
draw-poker, from a scientific standpoint, in the 
October number.———On and after October 4th 
Che Sanitary Engineer will be published every 
Thursday in London, the date of issue there 
being two weeks later than the date in New York. 
The American issue complete, advertising pages 
as well as reading matter, will be sent over each 
week in sheets,—--—-The Messrs. Scribner have 
in active preparation an ‘‘ Historical Hand-Book 
of Italian Sculptors,” by Mr. Charles C. Perkins. 
Howard Pyles’s little volume, ‘‘ The Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood, of Great Renown in 
Nottinghamshire,” with illustrations by the 
author, will likewise appear from this house 
shortly. The same firm will publish some vol- 
ames of areligious or theological nature during 
the season; among them Professor Charles F. 





Briggs’s “* Biblical Study : Its Principles, Methods 
and a History of its Branches, together with a 
Reference Library for Biblical Study”; Pro- 
feasor George P, Fisher’s ‘‘The Grounds of 
Cheistic and Christian Belief” ; Professor George 
T. Ladd’s “‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” 
and Professor C. H. Toy’s ‘Quotations in the 
New Testament.” The last-named work 
is an examination of all the quotations in the 
New Testament from the Old Testament, or any 
other sources, and into their use by Christ, the 
apostles, or other inspired writers of the New 
Dispensation.———Marion Harland has a new 
cooking-book in press, ‘*The Cottage Kitchen.” 
———-E. E. Brown has written a ‘Life of 
Washington,’ for young people, which is declared 
by its publishers, the Messrs, D, Lothrop & Co,, 
to be the best effort of the kind yet printed. The 
October number of Wide Awake, which 
published by the same house, will contain an 
illustrated article upon ‘The Blind Children 
Kindergarten,” written by a graduate of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, situated at 
South Boston,__-—-Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
announce for immediate issue, ‘A Sylvan City : 
Quaint and Picturesque Corners of Philadelphia, 
Old and New,” an attractive book, profusely 
illustrated, and bound in the style of ‘Our 
Continent Library.” In October the same 
house brings out Marion Harland’s latest story, 
‘Judith: A Chronicle of Old Virginia” (drawn 
from the auther’s early memories); Helen 
Campbell ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Year Book, for 1884,” 
(a natural consequence of the success of her 
handy little volume of the same name and nature 
for 1883) ; and Dr, John Lord’s historical lectures, 
in ive voluines crown octavo, ‘‘ Beacon Lights of 
History.”—-——Mesers. Funk & Wagnalls send 
us an extended hat of autumnal announcements, 
in which we remark the following titles of works 
intended for early publication: ‘ Thirty 
Lhousand Thoughts: Extracts from the Writers 
of the World,” arranged by the Rev. Canon 
Spence, M.A, Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A., Rev. 
Charles Neil, M.A., and Rev. Jacob Stephenson, 
M,A.; Volume ILL of the Sohaff-Herzog Religious 
Encyclopedia; ‘Traps for the Young,” by 
Anthouy Comstock ; “ Biblical Lights and Side- 
Lights,” edited by the Rev. Charles E. Little; 
“The Thoughts of John Foster,” by W. W. 
Evarts, D.D.; and «a collection of Funeral 
Sermons under the general title ‘Funeral 
Service.” 


a —_— 


A correspondent writes to ask us the names of 
‘*a dozen or fifteen of the best and most read- 
able novels published or republished in this 
country within a year or so.” Tastes differ 
sharply in branches of literature, as in s0 much 
else ; but we are happy to subjoin the following 
list, cach one of which has been a novel of mark 
and all of which have appeared within two sea- 
sous—the majority in that of 1882-1883: *‘ Mrs, 
Lorimer” (anon.) ; Mies Woolson’s ‘‘ Anne,” and 
“For the Major,”—particularly the latter; 
“Guerndale,” by ‘J. 8, of Dale,” (a pen-name) ; 
Mr, W. E. Norris's “ No New Thing” ; Mr. W. H. 
Bishop's ‘The House of a Merchant Prince” ; 
Thomas Hardy's ** ‘Two on a Tower”; Mr. J. H. 
ltiddeli’s ** Daisies and Buttercups,” and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “The Ladies Lindores” (two quiet 
but admirable studies of English provincial life) ; 
Mr. D, C. Murray's “Val Strange,” and * By 
the Gate of the Sea”; ‘In the Olden Time,” by 
Mies Grant”; Mr. W. D. Howells’s ** A Modern 
Instance,” and Mr. F. Marion Crawford's ** Mr. 
; Professor A. 8. Hardy's “ But Yeta 
Woman”; ‘Gideon Fleyce,” by Mr. H. W. 
Lucy ; ‘‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune (anon.), 
and Mr. Lawrence Oliphant’s “ Altiora Peto.” 


Inaace” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


wimg to the bewildering vartety recently intro 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designatiwwnsa of books, as ato, Svo, 12mo, etc., 
give so littie indivation of sige that we shalt hereu/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of oooksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given fe the length, | 


Twenty Poems from Henry Wadsworth Long. 
fellow, THuntrated frou paintings by his 
son, Ernes A Lougtel iow. ig HAT pp. 6i, 
Boston: ye Re, PE OP Gticcinccsccaness 84 00 


Mr. William Shak "3 O lies, Histori 
Tragedies and Poeme. The Text newly edite 
with Gloxsarial, Historical and Explanatory 
Notes, by Richard Grant White, Vol. 1. Cons 
dies. 4x04, pp. xivi, 884. Vol. i 
and Poems, oxb\, pp. v28 Vol. IIL 
dies, 8x64, Ppp. eat Vine same (per vol.).. 


The Engiieh | Bodley Family. py Horace 
Scudder, author ot “The ley Booker ” 
With lilnetrations. S3gx/. pp. 19d. Yrhe same 


How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 
a 2 & | SEES auaaE 


A Primer of American Literature. By Charles 
F, Richardson, New and Kevised Edition, 
with Twelve Portraits of American Authors. 
Twenty-first Thousand. 6x4/4, pp. vi, 116. The 
rr euecoauseacenes eeeneseans 


The + Ogurtehip of Miles Standish. By Henry 

—s rth Longfellow. Arran in Seven 

Theatricals and School 

Bambitions. oh Riverside asavane 
Series. } a The same.,......... 


Essa, Ra seen in. Second ‘eri 68. 
at Teo ed Maiev Vol. ITI. (River- 
= - Edition.) 7%xb¥, pp. 270. Boston: 

© BANE, .....000ee0e i ie 5 lee sere 


tative Men. Seven Lectures, By Ralph 
Repieido mersou, New and Revised kdinon. 
erside Edition.) 1% xb44, PP. 276. 
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lnternational Revision Commentary. 
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at ty. The dl according to John. By 
Dr. Mulligan an ton. 64 x4%, pp. 
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Laie? pocates School-Boy. By Edward Eggles 


llustrated. I xbe ‘pp. ix, 177. The — «oe 10 


, of Forty Pud- 
dings.” thor pp. Xv, nea, He GENO. ccccceses 


The People and Politics; or, The Structure of 
tates and the Significance and Relation of 
‘olitical Forms. By G. W. Sones. M.D. 

9% x64, pp. vi, 83%. Boston: James R. Usgood. 


A Woman's Reason. A Novel. By William D. 
Howells, author of “A Motera Instance,” 
etc. 7%x5\, pp. 466. The sam 


uby. By George E. Waring, Jr., fogerty, Col- 
onel 4th Missouri Cava ¥ (U8 V.). @xb%4, 
Ge PPE conspccccsnccnsaveossnscvscocee 


French Pronunciation and Grammar in Action. 
New a of } the French Lan- 
guage. By —e, oneu) Goneesi. etc 
pyixd, Pp. ¥, v9, ew York: D. Appleton & 

0 


La Prgnmeire Comedie par Labiche et A, 
Jolly. Wit poe in English, and 
pA of the French Method marked 
according to Mr. Berger’ s System. By F. 
Berger, author of the * New French Method, % 
etc. 65¢x44y.pp. 63. The same..............006+ 
Blue and Red; or, The Piscontented Lobster ; His 
History related in Verse, By Ju liana Horatia 
Ewing, authorof “Jac kana pes. - etc. , 
Paintings by, 54 Andre. 9% aM ‘ay pp. 22. New 
York: E. a > ale MENU OF GR ocscnsossesocens 
From pleats Ball ° Ha Happs- -Day House. 
Illustrated by H. J. ifes, 5x734, pp. 2b. 
WP aekscocbornccies naveeentt Gotvccnssconte 
The Blood of Jesus. By the Rev. William Reid, 
M.A. Introduction by the Kev. Edward d Pay- 
son Hammond. 7x6, pp. 115. New York: 
Fe Be creda ceherttsconncneandessicserse 040 
The Child's Guide to Heaven; or, Stories for 
Children. By the Rev. E. Payson Hamwond, 
author of * Childre. and Jesus,” etc. 64x 
pp. 63. The same 
Saled for the Solitary and the Social, By Fred. 
erick Saunders, author of ** Mosaics,” etc. 
Nlustrared with 52 Original Designs by Lar 7 
nent American Artists. Po ae Edition, & 
XB sd » pp. vill, 626. New York: Thomas Whit- 
Miss ieaianen By Mrs. Nathanael Conklin 
(Jennie M. Drinkwater). 7 (xb. pp. 
New York: Robert Carter & hers 
Letgy May and Other > ag “uy William 
Thompson, ——_ edition. igus ie: 
xvi, 27. Gla T. W. Farrell and Me- 
Ee Ciccnkcissccnanesnciin ebtesessncevisgese 
The Executor. Ni vel. By Mrs. Alepandse, 
author of phe Wooing O't,” etc. (Leisure 
Hour Series). Peter pp. 653. New York: 
BE SE cningccesccicacseneununtsenicnes 
Tees — and vigees. A Novel. By Herr 
uer and K. Bunyan. Lutroductory 
ras by the Rev. “Robert L-+— 7x 
6 PP iil, San Fr jan Fr i 
Saint Indefatigeble. A betel of the Life of 
gumevency aine Sarle. By William F. Davis. 
7x5, pp. 97. Boston: D. Lotarop & Co.,..... 
Heaven and Hell; also, The Werid of Spirits, or 
Intermediate State, from ‘Things Heard and 
Seen. By Emanuel swedenbo Originally 
paasiehen = 1758. Treagenes 
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een an A Yovel. By Geouge Macdonald, 
author of “ Weighed and anting,” etc. 
(Franklin uare Library.) me pp. 108. 
New York: Harper & Brothers................ 
Canaries and Cage-Birds. B:; yee ree H Felden, 
author, in part, of * Holden's Book of Birds.’ 
103¢x7\i, pp. 344, vi. New York, Boston, and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Books, ON BUILDING, "se" Peo": 


eighty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, address, 
three 3-cent stamps, 
40 MNTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 





inolooe 
wil. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
“* GREEK AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN 
SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.” 
ABU Kipp uations x Golleve Fetches 
By E. R, HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


60 leading educators, roinding eeveral 
dents, have already approved this letter. 


“Copies sent to any address on recei 2. of Soonte ia 
stamps by ALLYN, Pubiisher 
ey Franklin itreet,, Boston. — 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 


Forming the eleventh volume of ‘“ APPLEToNs’ 
Home Booxs,.” With numerous Lllustra- 
tions. By Arnruur Penn, editor of ‘“‘ The 
Rhymester.” 

CONTENTS.—A Plea for the Best Books; On the 
Buy ug and Owning of Books; On Reading; On 
Fiction ‘with a List of a Hundred Best Novels); On 
the Library and its Furniture; On Book-binding: 
On the Making of Scrap-Books; On Diaries and 
Fawily Records: On the Learning and Marking of 
Books; Hints Here and There; Appendix—List of 
Authors whose Works should be found in the Home 
Library. 

12mo, cloth. 
cents 


APPLETON’S HOME BOOKS. 


BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME, Illustrated. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 
HOME GROUNDS. Iliustrated. 
AMENITIES OF HOME, 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

HOME DECORATION. Illustrated. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. 

THE HOME NEEDLE, Illustrated. 
HOME OCCUPATIONS. Illustrated. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. Illustrated. 


U, Pao Arey rds 


Illuminated cover. Price, 60 


12mo, cloth. Illuminated cover. Price, 60 cents 


each. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New Y ork. 


758-755 Broadway, New York. 
September 20th, 1888. 


NOTICE TO TEHAOCHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The success of Swinton’s Readers, just pub. 
lished, has been so marked—more than 250,000 


copies having been called for during the past 
siaty days—that we have been unable to fully 
keep up with the demand for them, and are 
compelled to ask the patience of those whose 


orders remain unfilled. We shail be prepared 


in a few days to supply the books in any re- 
quired quantity; meantime we can only re- 
gret the disappointments and annoyances 
ensuing through this delay. 


SWINTON’S READERS, 
An entirely New Series of SCHOOL READING- 
BOOKS, fad five numbers, 


By Prorgsson W1LLIAM SWINTON. 


| PRESENTING this new series of school reading. 

books to the educational public the publishers be. 
lieve they are not claiming too much when they say 
that they are the most carefully edited and most 
beautiful series of school text-books ever issued trom 
the press, 

SwInTon'’s READERS are preeminently LANGUAGE 
Reapers. It is the conviction of the author of the 
books that the reader is the real focus of school lan. 
uage study. 

The illustrations are by the most eminent American 
artists: 
White and others, and were drawn expressly for these 
books. 

I. Swinton’s Primer and First 
Reader.—tin print and script exercises. 
The script exercises are a specially attractive feature, 
being white on black, as in blackboard and slate work, 
the script being the result of careful experiment in 
securing a practical siyle of letter for this sort of 
work. Another noticeable feature of . his book is the 
type, which was made for us and which is unlike any 
other font of type heretofore cut in the matter of size 
and face. Handsomely illustrated and bound in cloth. 
1 volume; 120 pages. 

Il. Swinton’s Second Reader.—In 
printand script exercises. This is also a beautiful 
book and commends itself especiaily for its grading, 
for the purity and sweetness of its literary form and 
for the development of “ language work.” Tllustrated 
and bound incluth. 176 pages. 

lll. Swinton’s Third Reader.— 
Presenting many new and original features. Notice- 
able for the charming series of original lessons en 
titled, ‘* Home Pets,” “ Bright Exampies" and “About 
Plants.” MDlustrated and boundin cloth. 240 pages. 

IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader.—A 
book of choice selections for this important grade, 
carefully edited anda arranged. It contains also many 
useful and entertaining original lessons, especially on 
“Useful Knowledge” and “Pictures of American 
History.” Illustrated and bound in cloth. 384 pages. 

V. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and 
Speaker.—This book contains abundant 
exercises in language, reading, recitation and decla- 
mation. An instructive and entertaining original 
feature is the series of lessons under the title of 
“Glimpses of Science,” presented in the highest form 
of literary art. Illustrated and bound in cloth. 480 
pages. 

Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, 
by mail, to teachers and educationists. 


*,*A set of the Readers, from the First to 


the Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or 
educationist on a of $1.75. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0, 


puneanas ERS, 
153-755 Broadway, New York, 


Dont: 
A Manual of Mistakes and Impro- 


prieties more or less Prevalent 
in Conduct and Speech. 


“Tl view the manners of the town.” 
—Comedy of Errors, 
By CENSOR. 


Square 16mo. Parchment paper. Price 30 
Cents. Sent, Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Faruisher. 


The New Illustrated Monthy. Treating of every 
part of the 


and Decor ting of. the In- 
Reading mater bee wel knowin Rut Lutbors, and_Beau- 


rnished Rooms, 
gta Designs for Furniture and at iene Glass, 





“6 al 
: Devoted to ‘to ie int ee and ota urnished 
with ilustrationa. a he an 
* Certa dese: Admirable 
illustration and in vmatter. 1. Chriatian Advocate. pa 
“ Handxomely prin ua erous designs 
Gevoration ana Yrdrnishing” bes Yohatatia n Union. ute 
Subscription $4.00 perannum. sing.e 3 copies, 
Trial Subscription for three months, $).0v. 
The Decorator and Farnisher, 





981 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 1548. 


Jhurch, Dielman, Frederick, Pyle, Harper, . 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Price, 15 cents; annual subscription, $1.50. 
No, 1 READY OCTOBER ist. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


The price at which it is issued justifies the be- 
lief that it will appeal to a large and varied 
circle of readers ;and an endeavor will be made 
in the choice and arrangement of its contents to 
satisfy the tastes of all who are interested in 
Literature and Art. 

By the help of numerous engravings, which 
will be applied to the illustration of every theme 
wherein the services of Art can be fitly employed, 
it is intended to give to the pages of 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


a wider scope and a more vivid and varied in- 
terest than can be attained by the unaided re- 
sources of printed text, while at the same time 
the presence and support of writers of reputa- 
tion in every branch of Literature and Science 
will effectually distinguish the new publication 
from those illustrated periodicals which are ex- 
clusively devoted to the study and criticism of 
Art. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


is designed for the entertainment of the home 
and for the instruction and amusement of young 
and old ; and it will be conducted in the belief 
that every section of its readers, in whatever 
direction their tastes and interests may tend, are 
prepared to demand and to appreciate the best 
that can be offered to them. 

Fiction, in the shape of short stories or longer 
serials, will always find a place in the pages of 


THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


and Poetry will be admitted as often as it is 
found possible to secure contributions from ac- 
knowledged masters of the craft. The Maga- 
zine will also contain s/udies in History and Bi- 
ography, and records of Travel, together with 
descriptive papers on such places in our own 
Empire and in Foreign Countries as by right 
of natural beauty or the associations of art 
have served to make travel memorable. It will 
treat from time to time of the serious occupa- 
tions of our modern life, and of its pleas- 
ures and amusements, of our National Indus- 
tries and our National Sports touching as the 
occasion offers upon all topics, Literary, Ariistic, 
Scientific, and Social, which are of interest to 
English-speaking peoples throughout the world. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 

SHY. (Frontispiece.) By L. Arma Tapema, 
R.R, From the picture in the possession of D. 
O. Mills, Esg., New York. 

FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE 
NEW. By F. Marrianp. With illustrations by H. 
Furniss, John O'Connor, and A, Morrow. 

LES CASQUETTES. A Poem, By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. By Grant 
ALLEN. With illustrations by Charles Whymper. 

ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE IN ART. By J. 
Comyns Carr. With illustrations after D. G. 
Rossetti. 

THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES OF 
PATSY CONG. By Wriui1am Buiack, 

OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION. 
PartI. By Prorgssorn Huxuey, P.R.S. With 
illustratic ns. 

THE ARMORER’S APPRENTICE. Chaps. 1 
and 2. By Caansorrs M. ¥ M. YonaeE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 
112 FOURTH AVENUE, 


and all Booksellers and Newadealers. 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


Spin-Drift fr th e 
Pp wes Dritt ty om the e Hebrides. By Amevia Bane. 


Fhe € Giants of the Plain. By Aurrep M. Wit 


In case ofa Free-Trader. By Frank D. ¥. 
CARPENTER. 


In the Highlands of North Carolina. By Louise 
Corin JonEs. 

Miss Parkinson’s Ward. A Story. By Exizanera 
CUMINGS. 


‘These Our Actors. By L. CLankE Davis. 
A Trip to Ischia. By B. F. De Costa. 


The Satie Fish +f the Great Lakes. By G. 
ARCHIE STOCK WE: 


Unger False et nal A Story. By Mase. 8. 

MERY. 

In she » Hands of th Mob. A Western 8k . B 
e Mo rn Sketch. By 


4 Mary _Aanzs T 8 
geriat al Story, 7 rhe ee i mn the Lotos. Other Bhort 
ze ore of Interest upon Ourrent 


FOR SALE BY ALL N! NEWSDEALERS. 
25 CENTS PER OOPY. $3 PER ANNUM. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Charles Seribuer's Sous 


HAVE NOW READY 


The Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief. 


By Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


This volume embraces a discussion of the evidences 
of both natural and revealed religion, and prominence 
is given to topics having special interest at present from 
their connection with modern theories and difficulties. 
Among these topics are the arguments of design and 
the bearing of evolutionary doctrine on its validity ; the 
reality of knowledee; the miraculous element in the 
Gospels; the truthfulness of the apostolic witnesses; 
and a variety of subjects relating to the Scriptures and 
thecanon. Professor Fisher's learning, skill in argu- 
ment, and power of language have given him the posi- 
tion of one of the foremost defenders of the faith now 
living, ar d this volume will be useful to many in clear- 
ing up perplexities and throwing new light upon the 
nature of the Christian faith and its relation to modern 
thought. 


The Hoosier School-Boy. 


By Epwarp EaGueston, author of ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” etc. With full-page illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


“The Hoosier School-Boy,” depicts some of the 
characteristics of boy life years ago on the Ohio— 
characteristics, however, that were not peculiar to that 
section only. The story presents a vivid and interest 
ing picture of the difficulties which in those days be- 
set the vath of the youth aspiring for an education. 
These obstacles, which the hero of the story succeeds 
by his genuine manliness and force of character in sur- 
mounting, are just such as a majority of the most dis- 
tinguished Americans in all walks of life, including 
Lincoln and Garfield, have had to contend with, and 
which they have made the stepping-stone to their fu- 
ture greatness. Mr. Brush’s strong and life-like illus. 
trations add much to the attractiveness of the book. 


The Gospel According to St. John. 


By Pror. Wm. Miuuican, D.D., and Pror. Wa. 
F. Movtton, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. Be- 
ing Vol. IV of the International Revision 
Commentary on the New Testament. By 
British and American Scholars and Revisers. 


Mark, Luke and Acts already published.) 
Edited by Puiuire Scuarr, D.D. (Matthew, 
This is the only commentary upon the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. The Revised Version is 
based upon a much older and purer text, and corrects 
several thousand errors of the Old Version. This 
makes it the best basis of a commentary. This Com- 
mentary is the latest and best evangelical criticism 
and explanation of the sacred tert, and is especially 
valuable for Sunday-school use. It is clear, brief, and 
suggestive, and is the cheapest and best commentary 
for popular use in the English language. 


. * 5 ‘8 
Mrs. Gilpin’s Frgualitigs. 
Remnants, and 200 Ways of Using Them. By 
Susan Anna Brown, author of “ The Book 
of Forty Puddings.” 1 vol., illuminated, $1. 


This little volume, which in the range of cook-book 
literature occupies a new and unoccupied field, aims 
to combat the spirit of wastefulness that is the beset 
ting sin of American Housekeeping. Miss Brown pro- 
vides a multitude of receipts fortransforming these 
remnants into savory and nutritious plate, side- 
dishes, entrees, etc. Some of these receipts are from 
the French, but most of them are from the sauthor's 
own experience. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Sams aaa New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Ricuarp Grant Wuits. With Glossarial, 
Historical and Explanatory, Notes. In three vol- 
umes, I, Comedies; II. esand Poems; III. 
Tragedies. Crown kyo, ailt top , $2.50 a volume; the 
Proreoex or $7.50; half calf, 


combining th edition of Shakespeare’s Com ie 
workn combin ing, ae an suthente one carefull 
corrected h foot. 





r. 6 great ee as 
a critic and as a student of the Englieh language and 
its literature guarantees the excellence of the work. 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 
In eleven Yipmes, 12mo,_ Price, $1. 75 p volume. 
You. IV: } REPRESENTA TATIVE ‘MEN. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (C0., Boston. 
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About Church Music. 


For many years Rev. Dr. Robinson’s 
famous ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” pub- 
lished first in 1865, was the book best liked 
by the largest number of churches. It was 
a great advance upon its predecessors; but 
improvements were constantly suggesting 
themselves to the author, and in 1879 
‘* Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir” 
was issued as the result of years of labor in 
correcting and improving the earlier work. 
Adoptions of ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary” 
ceased, and ‘Spiritual Songs” became at 
once, as it still continues (in the words of 
Rey. Dr. Cuyler), ‘‘ the best hymn-book in 
America.” A year later, ‘‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Social Worship,” an abridged edition 
of the large work, was published; and 
this collection, refined in music and words, 
and selling at 50 cents, with a hymn 
edition at 20 cents, is giving the highest 
satisfaction iu prayer-meetings, and in many 
hundreds of churches as a book for ali 
services. Later, came the third issue, in 
what is known as ‘The Spiritual Song 
Series,” ‘Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
school,” the price of which has just been 
reduced to 80 cents with the issue of a new 
and revised edition. The success of this 
work, opening as it does ‘‘a new era in 
Sunday-school music,” has been as marked 
as that of the others of the series. We pub- 
lish, also, ‘Selections for Responsive 
Readings,” the new compilation by Dr. 
Robinson. We are glad to send descrip- 
tive circulars to all who want them, with 
prices, etc. Sample copies for examination 
Our new half-calf binding 
Songs for Church and 
Choir” is exceedingly cheap and beautiful. 


Tre CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Allettas or the Power of Prayer. By Nanny 
JONES. $1.00, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE PROPOSED NEW PRAYER 
BOOK. 


Tue great interest in the coming tri- 
ennial Protestant Episcopal Convention will 
center about the new Prayer Book on the 
adoption of which action will be taken. 
The following resolution was adopted by 
the General Convention of 1880: 

* Resolved, That a Joint Committee, to consist 
of seven bishops, seven presbyters and seven 
laymen, be appointed to consider and to report 
to the next General Convention, whether, in 
view of the fact that this Church is soon to enter 
upon the second century of its organized ex- 
istence in this country, the changed conditions 
of the national life do not demand certain altera- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer, in the di- 
rection of liturgical enrichment and: increased 
flexibility of use.” 


The 


Stevens, 


The members of the committee are: 
Rt. Rev. Drs. Williams, Lay, 
Coxe, Young, Doane, Huntington, the Rev. 
Drs. Huntington, Goodwin, Dix, Harwood, 
Garrison, Fish, Copper, Wilder, 
Andrews, J. M. Smith and Burgwin. The 
late Dr. Dalrymple, of Maryland, was a 
member of the committee. While no mem- 
ber of the committee isto be considered 
as unreservedly indorsing every change 
proposed, it is remarkable that a body rep- 
resenting such various views and schools 
of thought should have agreed upoa a new 
Prayer Book containing much enrichment 
and considerable flexibility. 

One of the striking 
the recognition of the long disused 
Feast of ‘Transfiguration, observed as 
early as A. D. 700 by the Greeks, and 
adopted in the Roman Church in 1456, but 
dropped in England at the Reformation. It 
now becomes a regular feast of obligation, 
with collect, epistle, gospel and proper 
psalms and lessons, The date of this feast 
is made Jan. 18th. We believe the Prayer 
Book of James I made it a non-obligatory 
feast, bearing the date of Aug. 6th. 

One thing, not ‘‘ enrichment” or “ flexi- 
bility” is the rubric requiring that “ only 
such hymus shall be used in this Church as 
have been duly set forth and allowed by the 
authority of the same.” That would seem 
to exclude ** Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
much affected by Ritualists, but not the 
** Hymnal.” 

Five sentences are omitted from the be- 
ginning of Morning Prayer, but retained in 
Evening Prayer, and several sentences are 
added for Special Seasons, giving entirely 
different sentences for the two services. 
The ‘Dearly Beloved” may be omitted 
on Christmas, Easter, and Whit-Sunday, 
and on any day nota Lord’s Day, as may 
also the Confession, except on days of fast- 
ing and abstinence. The present alterna- 
tive Absolution (the shorter) is retained 
only in the Communion Office, and a sub- 
stitute is offered, ‘‘The Almighty and Mer 
ciful Lord grant you,” ete. 

Evening Prayer has been modified con- 
siderably. The ‘Dearly Beloved” goes 
out, except on Sunday, and the minister pro- 
ceeds at once from the sentences to the 
Lord’s Prayer. Instead of the exhortation, 
he may say: ‘‘Let us humbly confess our 
sins to Almighty God.” To the Canticles 
of Evening Prayer are added Magnificat 
and Nune Dimittis; and for the use in 
Lent, Psalms xlii. and xliii. These are 
not printed in the order for the service, but 
must be found in the Psalter. Eight Ver- 
sicles are added, neurly the same as those in 
the English Book. The collect for aid 
against perils is restored to itsoldform. An 
anthem is allowed after this collect, and, 
save On the Lord’s day, the minister may 
here end Evening Prayer. A form of ser- 
vice entitled ‘‘The Beatitudes of the Gos- 
pel” is offered for use as an evening litany, 
to follow the third collect, or to be used as 
a separate office. It resembles, in con- 
struction, the commandments and re- 
sponses. The minister reads the beatitude 
(standing) and the people answer, ‘Lord, 
have merey upon us; and be it unto thy 
servants according to thy word.” 

The Litany is changed by inserting the 
word ‘‘fire” before “lightning and tem- 
pest.” The prayer for the President is 
made to include prayer for the governor of 
the state. There is a new office for Thanks- 
giving Day, otherwise named “ Harvest 
Home.” A number of prayers are added 


Messrs. 


additions is 


for special occasions, such as noonday ser- 
vicesand missionary meetings, the lack of 
which has made a call for extemporary 
prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer is not to be repeated 
by the congregation with the minister at 
the beginning of the Communion Office. 
The ‘Athanasian Creed is not introduced. 
Two celebrations of the Communion on 
Sunday are provided for if desired. 

In the Communion Office it is provided 
that ‘‘when more than one celebration is 
had in a church on the same day, the say- 
ing of the Decalogue may be omitted, pro- 
vided the whole Office have been previously 
used on that day.” The Summary of the 
Law shall be used. After the Gospel is 
placed the Response, ‘‘ Thanks be to Thee, 
O Lord.” The Nicene Creed is made obli- 
gatory on Christmas, Easter, Ascension, 
Whitsun-day and Trinity. Additions are 
made to the Offertory Sentences. When the 
alms are presented there may be sung 
an Offertory Anthem. The invitations 
are placed at the end of the Office. The 
longer exhortation need not be used more 
than once a month. The Trisagion is 
properly divided, the people beginning with 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” The Invocation is 
printed as a separate paragraph. ‘‘ May 
dwell in themand they in Him” is changed 
to ‘*May dwell in us and we in Him. There 
is here added an important ‘‘ note”; ‘* Every 
Communicant should receive the Com- 
munion at least three times a year, of 
which Easter is to be one.” 

The Office for Confirmation is enriched 
more than any other portion by the addi- 
tion of a proper form for presenting can- 
didates, a selection from the eighth chapter 
of the Acts, questions on the Baptismal 
vows, and a rubric directing the Minister 
‘* earnestly to move the persons confirmed 
tocome without delay to the Lord’s Supper.” 

The expression: ‘‘ Because there is none 
other who fighteth for us but only thou, O 
God,” softened down into, ‘ Forit is thou 
alone that makest wars to cease in all the 
world.” An offertory anthemis allowed 
when the alms are presented. It is 
recalled by The Living Church, which is 
greatly delighted with the enrichments 
(though we find them to be wholly devo- 





tional and not at all doctrinal, nor tending 
atall toward Rome), that a few years ago 
there was in the Church a strong 
party who urged the revision of the 
Prayer Book. ‘‘ They wanted to inject 


into it some of their ulira-Protestant 
notions. Bishop Horatio Potter with- 
stood them bravely and said in effect, 


‘Gentlemen, if you insist on revision, it 

may come; but when it comes, it will be 

revised upward and not downward! ’” 
Se eee 


....-The English Wesleyan Methodists are 
gratified to find that they have mereased their 
churchmembership by 18,381 during the past 
year, which follows a similar increase last year. 
Altogether 60,606 new members have joined tbe 
society. But 5,135 members have been removed 
by death, 4,277 have been lost by emigration or 
removal, and 22,710 have for other reasons 
ceased to be enrolled, chiefly, it is feared, 
through declension in spiritual life. The num- 
ber oi Sunday scholars has increased, while 
62,294 scholars are already counted as church- 
members or as on trial for membership, and 
38,145 more are enrolled in junior society classes. 
The Bands of Hope, which the conference great- 
ly values, and the Wesleyan temperance societies 
have also prospered. The annual pastoral ad. 
dress, just issued, enjoins, among other things, 
a systematic study of the Scriptures, habitual 
meditation on their great facts and teaching, 
there being in this busy age special need to 
withdraw, as opportunity offers, from the rest- 
less activity around us to contemplate eternal 
realities and simplicity of the outward life. On 
the much mooted subject of ‘reaching the 
masses,” the pastoral says: “We are glad to 
find in so many places organized efforts to reach 
the masses of men and women who neglect 
altogether the ordinances of the Christian 
Church. This work we recognize as specially 
in harmony with the spirit and mission of Meth- 
odism. In it, more, perhaps, than in any other 
work, a skillful combination of enterprise and 
caution is the condition of success, Real earn- 
estness will ever be devising new means to attain 
its object; yet we must never trust to mcre 
novelty, but must use or refuse methods accord- 
ing to their fitness for the end we have in view.” 


..--Louise Lateau, the most remarkable of 
modern stigmatiseés, the Belgian peasant girl, 
died on the 27th uf August, at the age of thirty- 
three years and seven months. On eight hun- 





dred successive Fridays, excepting that just be- 


fore her death, she had been the subject of an 
ecstatic excitement, accompanied with a flow of 
blood from the marks in her hands, like those on 
the crucified Saviour. There is, we believe, no 
question as to the genuineness of this phenom- 
enon, She was very greatly honored in the 
Catholic Church, as one specially favored of 
God. For three weeks she had been very feeble, 
and when, on the Friday before her death 
the Rev. Fr. Duclos brought her the 
Blessed Sacrament, the inhabitants had 
a presentiment that this was to be the last 
of these pious processions, and they came in 
crowds to kneel on the route of the viaticum, 
and lights were lit in the windows. Five or six 
men carried torches, An Irishman, to be able to 
approach Louise, took on himself the office of 
bell-ringer, and carried the lantern. In the 
afternoon she received extreme unction. After 
receiving the sacrament for the dying she spoke 
to her sisters, the first words she had uttered for 
three weeks, and asked to be buried without dis- 
play, like her peasant mother. Her last words 
were: “Jesus, Mary.” As she lay, after death, 
on a simple bed covered with a red calico coun- 
terpane, many pious visitors came to sce her, 
and one of them tried to stea] the cross from 
Jerusalem, which lay on her breast. The respect 
of the people about for her was unbounded. 
Pius IX sent her his papal blessing. 


...-An organization of the natives*in India 
has been formed, having for its object the re- 
generation of the Pariahs of Southern India, 
They have published an appeal to the Na- 
tive Princes, Zamindars, merchants, graduates 
of the University of Madras, and all other edu- 
cated gentlemen of Southern India. They la- 
ment that the ‘‘ caste system and its concomitant 
religious intolerance” have led the higher orders 
utterly to neglect the Pariahs, though the pro- 
gress of higher education during the last thirty 
or forty years has done something to relieve this 
evil. They say: 

“As ancient religion is fast losing its hold on 

them, several of them have shown a readiness to 
embrace faiths foreign to them, without inquiry. 
Their adopted religion has in no way helped them in 
shaking off their vices, such as drinking, etc, Their 
children are despised in schools which are opened 
for boys. In spite of the deterioration they have 
been undergoing of Jate, as a class they are strong, 
intelligent and industrious.” 
It is proposed (a) to establish charity schools in 
all the chief towns of Southern India for the 
education of the lower orders; (4) to employ 
learned men to go about the country preaching 
religion and morality amongst them and to train 
up their own preachers; (c) to give scholar- 
ships to promising and intelligent lads to enable 
them to prosecute their studies in English 
schools, All this without interfering with their 
present beliefs and habits. 


.... The Christian Guardian remarks that the 
consummation of the Union makes the united 
‘Methodist Church” the strongest Protestant 
Church in Canada, According to the census re- 
turns for 1881 the adherents in the Dominion of 
the four Methodist Churches were as follows: 
Methodist Church of Canada, 582,963; Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 103,272; Bible Christian, 27,236 ; 
Primitive Methodist, 25,680. So that the adher- 
ents of the United Church will number 739,151. 
The Presbyterian Church stands next with 629,- 
280 adherents, and the Church of England third, 
with 574,818 adherents. The main strength of 
the Methodist Churches is in Ontario, where the 
adherents of the United Church number 587,775, 
being more than the number of adherents of the 
Church of England in the whole Dominion. The 
Christian Guardian will become the organ of 
the United Church, three other papers being dis- 
continued next July. 


....The Session of the United Presbyterian 
Church, of Newcastle, Pa,, have decided, by a vote 
of 7 to 3, to allow the use of an organ in the praise 
service of the congregation on and after the 
first Sabbath in January, 1884. There was a peti- 
tion presented to the Session, containing 209 
names in favor of the organ, 130 of which were 
members of the Church; 79 were composed of 
young people and persons accustomed to wor- 
ship in the congregation. There was also 
another petition presented, on which there were 
54 names against the introduction of an organ. 


....The results of the census taken in 1880 of 
the population of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, show that the Jewish inhabitants of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s dominions number, 
in round numbers, 1,640,000, They chiefly 
abound in Galicia, Hungary, Moravia and in 
Vienna, The Jewish population of the capital 
is about 86,000. 


....In the Flemish Provinces of Belgium 
ultramontanism is rampant; and there are 57 
per cent. of the recruits in the army cannot 
read and write. In the Walloon Provinces 
Protestantism is more widespread, and there 
only 80 per cent. are found to be illiterates. 

....The Minister of Public Worship at Berlin 
has ordered all Protestant school children in 
Germany to be presented, on the approaching 
Luther anniversary, witha valuable little work 
containing a well-written Jife of the great Re- 


assions. 


In an article in The Central Advocate the Rev. 
B. H. Badley gives some indications of the suc- 
cess of missions in India. Among these are: 
“Growth of converts. From 1851 to 1861 the 
rate of increase was 53 per cent. ; from 1861— 
1871, 65 per cent. ; from 1871—1881, 86 per cent. 
I speak for at least one missionary whenI say 
that I believe the rate from 1881—1891 will be 
125 per cent. The number of native Christians 
in India at present is between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 (not counting Ceylon). In many parts of 
the country there are special indications of 
rapid growth and speedy success. 

‘Increase of native ordained preachers. Dur- 
ing the years 1871—1880 the number increased 
from 225 to 389. It is now probably 500. At the 
last session of our Methodist North India Con- 
ference, in Lucknow, last January, Bishop Foster 
ordained twelve native preachers. One of these, 
Rev. Ibrahim Suleiman, has baptized 28 Hin- 
dus during the past six months. Most of our 
preachers have been in the regular work, usually 
as circuit preachers, eight or ten years before 
they are ordained. They pass an examination 
each year, Asa consequence we have thoroughly 
reliable men ; and many of our native preachers 
are very successful.” 

The greatest barrier in the way, Mr. Badley 
say 8, is caste. This is widespread and imperious, 
It is the cause of the persecution experienced 
by converts. A high caste man—?.g., a Brahman— 
becomes a Christian. He is at once outcasted ; 
is not permitted to enter his father’s house; is 
treated asa dog. Castekeeps the people apart. 
It engenders and perpetuates class antipathies 
of the worst type. It begets pride and selfish- 
ness. It is born of the Devil and delights in 
deeds of darkness. It dries up the fountains of 
kindness and sympathy which God planted in 
the human heart. It stands squarely in the way 
of progess. Schools, railroads, Christian civili- 
zation, most of all, the Gospel—these are dostroy- 
ing caste—slowly but surely. 


...-[t was said and feared that the first 
shot fired by the French at Tamatave would 
cause a revolution in the capital of Madagascar, 
and would probably sweep away all traces of 
Christianity, as well as lead to the massacre of 
the missionaries. Since the war broke out, how- 
ever, the attendance at places of worshjp in the 
capital has incressed, numerous weekly prayer- 
meetings are held, and the very day before the 
Queen’s death the usual Congregational Union 
meeting of Imerina was held, A Quaker mission- 
ary was in the chair, and it was a most crowded 
and enthusiastic meeting. The new Queen was 
educated in the Quaker and London Missionary 
Schools. The late Queen, just before her death, 
named her as successor, and exhorted her to 
trust in the same God she had trusted in. Her 
name is Rajafindrdhety. The funeral services 
of Ranavalona II were simple. Three of her 
favorite hymns were sung, portions of Scrip- 
ture read, several prayers offered, and one of the 
royal chaplains gave a short address, describing 
her adoption of Christianity and faithful main- 
tenance of it, without fulsome panegyric, show- 
ing that she was first a Christian and then a 
queen. 


....The annual financial account of the Mora- 
vian Missions for the past year gives total receipts 
of £19,728, or about $98,000. Of this a little less 
than one quarter (£4,500) came from contribu- 
tions from Moravian societies in America and 
Europe, #7,947 from friends in other churches, 
£2,011 from endowment funds, £4,611 from 
legacies and £737 from mite societies. The ex- 
penditures are £8,756 for support of missions, 
£8,574 for pensions of retired missionaries and 
their widows and education of their children, 
and £2,012 for expense of management and sup- 
port ofa training institution, The proportion 
between the items of expense is somewhat re- 
markable. The mission reports give totals of 114 
stations and out-stations, 284 missionary agents, 
26,401 communicants and a total of 79,021 
adherents. Of the communicants 796 are in 
Greenland, 456 in Labrador, 15,374 in the West 
Indies, 6,860 in Surinam, 3,750 in South Africa, 
25 in Australia and 13 in Tibet, 


....The McAll Mission is to establish a meeting 
in Calais, where, until a short time ago, no 
Protestant preacher’s voice had been heard for 
two hundred years. The first attempt to intro- 
duce the new Paris flower mission to its work in 
the hospitals has ended by the flowers being 
taken away from the patients, because they were 
distributed by Protestants. 


....The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel regards its interests in the diocese of 
Madras as larger than in any other diocese. It 
appears that among its missions in this diocese 
are 17,364 catechumens in preparation for bap- 
tism. The native force includes 35 clerical and 
807 lay agents. 


....-The Rev. A. F. Painter, of Travancore, 
India, reports a remarkable movement among the 
Hill Arrians, In one district 157 adult males 
gave up their idols and removed their heathen 
marks, at one time, including one of the chief 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue New York Republican Convention met 
at Richfield Springs on Wednesday of last 
week and renominated the present Republican 
state officers, with Pliny T. Sexton for State 
Treasurer. There was no contest except for the 
last-named office, for which Ethan Allen re- 
ceived 215 votes. The promise of harmony was 
amply fulfilled. Contesting delegates settled 
their differences among themselves, and no com- 
mittee on contested seats was appointed. 
Speeches were made by Senator Lapham, the 
temporary chairman, and Senator Miller, the 
permanent chairman. Following is the ticket in 
full: For Secretary of State, Joseph B. Carr ; 
for Comptroller, Ira Davenport ; for Attorney- 
General, Leslie W. Russell ; for State Engineer 
and Surveyor, Silas Seymour ; for State Treasur- 
er, Pliny T. Sexton. 


..The Republican State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts met in Boston on Wednesday of last 
week. The withdrawal of Henry L. Pierce, who 
was regarded as one of the most available can- 
didates for governor, resulted in a union upon 
George D. Robinson, Member of Congress from 
the Twelfth District of Mass. A feature of the 
convention was the expression of feeling against 
Butler and his administration. Mr. Robinson 
was nominated by acclamation, and Mr. Ames 
was renominated for Lieutenant-Governor, The 
other members of last year’s ticket were renom- 
inated by acclamation. They include the fol- 
lowing: Sccretary of State, Henry B. Pierce; 
State Treasurer, Daniel A. Gleason, of Medford ; 
Attorney-General, Edgar J. Sherman, of Law- 
rence ; and Auditor, Charles R. Ladd, of Spring- 
field. 


..The trustees of the Garfield Monument 
Fund of Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘have $130,009 now on 
hand. They expect $20,000 more in a few days. 
Work on the foundations for the monument has 
already been begun. A full meeting of the trus- 
tees will be held about the middle of October, 
when a circular giving a description of the 
ground and the exact size of the allotment to 
be used for the monument proper, will be issued, 
and all sculptors willing to enter into competi- 
tion will be requested to draw designs to be ex- 
amined by the trustees. The circular will con- 
tain the exact sum of money on hand, in order 
that the artists may govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

..On Saturday afternoon an accident oc. 
curred at Kingston, near Wilkesbarre, Penn., 
whereby four men lost their lives, A shaft was 
being sunk ina coal mine, and in lowering one of 
the cablea, the engineer, miscalculating the dis- 
tance, allowed the cable to run eut too rapidly, and 
the beam descended with great force on the plat- 
form, breaking it to pieces. Four of the men— 
George Blugg, Thomas J. Davis, Edward Phil- 
lips and Isaac Bevan—were hurled to the bottom 
and drowned in the water. Two others caught 
hold of some projectiug woodwork and held on 
till assistance arrived. 


..A large boiler in one of the buildings of 
the Sligo Iron Works at Pittsburgh, Penn , ex- 
ploded, on the afternoon of the 20th, with such 
force as to throw huge fragments of iron to a 
great distance, to shake the houses in that part 
of the city, and to set fire to railroad buildings, 
Three workmen were instantly killed, and eight 
others were seriously injured; one of these has 
since died, and two are not expected to live. Five 
children on the porch of a dwelling near by were 
injured, and one has died. The cause of the ex- 
plosion is not known. 


....1t was suspected last May that a ring existed 
in the Water Bureau of the New York City De- 
partment of Public Works, whereby certain frauds 
were perpetrated. Investigations have since con- 
firmed the suspicion. The amount appropriated 
by the ring has been found to be about $26,000. 
Of this amount the city will lose not more than 
6,000, since, the water rent being a lien on the 
property of the debtors, the tax must be paid in 
full to the city. The inspector of meters has 
been arrested, and other arrests are soon to fol- 
low. 


.- The requisitions upon the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington for the new two-cent 
stamps are so large that the contractors are un- 
able to supply the demand and the Department 
is reducing the amount called for in the requisi- 
tions. The contractors at present are able to 
furnish 1,500,000 stamps daily ; but this is much 
iess than the number demanded. It is believed 
that fully one-third of the post offices of the 
country will not have an adequate supply of 
stamps when the new letter-rate law goes into 
operation on next Monday. 


.-The Corean ambassadors passed through 
New York last week, spending only two days in 
the city. They were presented to President 
Arthur at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and good 
wishes were extended on both sides. The em- 
bassy then departed for Boston, to be received by 
Governor Butler and attend the Foreign Exhibi- 
tion in that city, 





..- Typhoid fever has been on the increase in 
the city of New York during the past two months. 
An official address has been given to the public, 
containing a report of the spread of the disease, 
and offering suggestions for the avoidance of the 
same. 


..The Republican State Convention of New 
Jersey met at Trenton on Tuesday of last week. 
Judge Jonathan Dixon was numinated for Gov- 
ernor. Speeches were made by William Walter 
Pheips and others. 


.-On Wednesday of last week a destructive 
fire on Broadway and Mercer Street, New York, 
caused a loss of a million dollars worth of prop- 
erty. It was entirely covered by insurance. 


.- The Postmaster-General has modified his 
order against the delivery of mail matter addressed 
to M. A. Dauphin, of the Louisiana Lottery, so 
as to make it more stringent. 


.. There are various reports of conflicts be- 
tween the Mexicans and the Apache Indians on 
the border. No definite information, however, 
has been received. 


. -Yellow fever still exists to a limited extent 
in Pensacola, Fla. 


FOREIGN. 


.-There are remarkable developments in Bul- 
garia. Prince Alexander, failing to keep the prom- 
ises which he made after his coup détat, two years 
ago, recently sought to throw himself into the 
arms of Austria. It was intolerable to Russia 
that Bulgaria should thus follow the example of 
Servia and Roumania. The Russian generals at 
Sophia therefore compelled the Prince to sum- 
mon the Assembly. Zankoff was recalled from 
exile and restored to power as Prime Minister. 
Premier Zankoff’s first step was to combine with 
the Conservatives and the Prince in getting rid 
of the Russian generals who had effected the 
coup Tétat. Many Russians are now leaving the 
Bulgarian service, The Bulgarians, howeve rv, 
will not permit Alexander to join the Austrian 
alliance. Russia, meantime, is making exteusive 
military preparations along the Austrian and 
German frontiers. Tenders have been asked for 
36,000 military beds. All the railways have been 
ordered to have military cars in readiness, A 
list has been made of the private steamers in the 
Black Sea, and their captains have been ordered 
to prepare for the transportation of ammunition, 
troops and provisions, Enormous provision de- 
pots have been established along the frontier, and 
two army corps have been distributed between 
the Vistula and Bug Rivers. The estimated ex- 
pense of the Russian army for 1884 are 7,000,000 
rubles in excess of those for 1883. 


.-Advices from Professor Nordenskjold’s 
expedition to Greenland have becn received by 
the way of Thurso, Scotland. They state that 
the expedition started from Autleiksivick on 
September 4th, and reached a distance of 380 
kilometers inland, attaining a hight of 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. This is the first 
time that human beings have penetrated so far 
into Greenland. The whole region is an ice 
deseft, proving that there is no open water in- 
land. Valuable scientific data have been ob. 
tained. Along the north-west coast a cold 
stream flows, which induces a low temperature ; 
but on the eastern shore the weather is not go 
severe, and that coast is accessible to steamers 
inthe Autumn. The expedition will return by 
way of Reikiavik. Advices from Stockholm, 
under date of September 15th, with regard to the 
other Arctic expedition, state that a letter has 
been received from Lieutenant Houghaard, 
commander of the “‘Djmphna,” dated August 
1st, in which he says that, if the vessel is not 
freed from the ice this year, he intends to send 
home twelve men in September, and remain 
himself with the rest of the expedition another 
Winter ; but if the “Djmphna” is freed from 
the ice he will complete a chart of the Kara Sea. 


In that case he hopes to reach Norway in 
October. 


--Ho stilities were suspended in Tonquin last 
week ; but France and China have not yet come to 
an understanding. The Paris correspondent of 
The London Times, in summing up the situation 
of affairs between France and China says: 
“The question is, Shall Tonquin belong to 
China or to France? If this question is solved, all 
will be settled ; but neither of the parties will ad- 
mit that this is its aim.” The same correspon- 
dent states, that, in the memorandum submitted 
to the Chinese Government, France offers to 
establish a neutral zone in Tonquin. The French 
papers think that China may endeavor to compel 
France to annex Annam and Tonquin, while all 
that France haa desired is the establishment of 
a protectorate. China does not want the neutral 
zone, which would be governed by France 
through the Annamese mandarins. If the nego- 
tiators can overcome the difficulties respecting 
the situation, extent and administration of the 
neutral zone, China will concede the French de- 
mands respecting Annam,and open the Red River, 
provided she retains control of this outlet from 
Yun-Nan. Notwithstanding the unsettled con- 
dition of affairs and the fact that France con- 
tinues to send reinforcements to Tonquin, it is 
believed that peace will be the final outcome. 


. Six hundred peasants from Gradecz and 
Bellovar assembled at Farkaswinez, Croatia, on 
Wednesday of last week, armed with muskets 
axes and cudgels, shouting: ‘‘We won’t belong 
to Hungary!” A small body of military at- 
tempted to disperse the mob; but were resisted 
and compelled to withdraw. lecinforcements 
arrived at midnight, which were received with a 
volley of stones and shots from the rioters. The 
troops returned the fire, killing ten and wound- 
ing many of the mob. Of the military two 
soldiers were wounded. The agitation is spread- 
ing to Dalmatia. Proclamations have been dis- 
tributed there, summoning Dalmatia to make 
common cause with Croatia. 


. .O’Donnell,the murderer of James Carey, ar- 
rived in England on Tuesday of last week. A great 
crowd assembled at the landing at Southampton 
and at the railway stations there and in London, 
He was under the constant protection of a strong 
guard of police. The witnesses not having arrived 
in England the case could not be proceeded with 
at once, and the prisoner, therefore, having been 
taken into court, was remanded for a week. 
O'Donnell is said to be much disgusted with 
Irishmen for not subscribing funds sufficient 
for his defense. 


.. James McDermott, who left Brooklyn re- 
cently for England, and who has been examined 
three times before a stipendiary justice on a 
charge of conspiracy to murder public officials 
in connection with the dynamite party, was 
again brought before the court at Liverpool on 
Tuesday of last week. The counsel for the prose- 
cution stated that, after careful consideration of 
the case, he had decided to offer no further evi- 
dence ; whereupon the court ordered the release 
of the prisoner. 


..The newspapers of Melbourne generally 
express dissatisfaction with Lord Derby's dis- 
patch condemning the projected annexation of 
the South Pacific Islands to Australia, and they 
assert that, owing to this policy on the part of 
the home Government, it is feared the colonics 
will be flooded with French convicts. In the 
Victorian Parliament Mr. Service declared that 
Lord Derby failed to appreciate the danger, and 
that the colonies themselves must devise means 
for its prevention, 


. The recent visit of Mr. Gladstone to Copen- 
hagen has been made the occasion of consider- 
able comment by Continental journals, which 
profess to see in it a deep-laid scheme to form 
a coalition against the Austro-German alliance. 
The English journals ridicule this idea, They 
declare that there is no political purpose to effect, 
and say that, if Mr. Gladstone had any object of 
this nature in view, it was simply to exercise a 
purely moral influence in favor of peace. 


..King Alfonso, of Spain, has left Vienna 
and is traveling in Germany. He was received, 
together with King Milan of Servia, by the Em- 
peror William and the Crown Prince of Germany 
at Homburg last week. While the King of Spain 
is traveling in Germany and seeking a German 
alliance, much dissatisfaction, it is reported, 1s 
being manifested in Spain. It is feared that a 
crisis in the ministry willoccur upon the return 
of Alfonso to Madrid. 


..A dispatch to The London Times from 
Calcutta states that the published account of the 
French outrages at Tamatave falls far short of 
the truth, and adds that when the English Con- 
sul, Mr. Pakenham, was dying, the French 
priests endeavored to force him to become a 
Catholic, and compelled him to kiss the crucifix. 


.. Itis semi-officially announced in Pieter- 
maritzburg that the colonial authorities have 
sent a message to King Cetewayo demanding his 
surrender. The latest previous advices show that 
Cetewayo had been badly wounded at Ulundi, in 
Zululand, in the early part of August. 


.-Reports that the Emperor William will 
shortly have a meeting with the Ozar continue 
to be published. Some of the papers are of the 
opinion that the date of the interview depends 
on the return of Prince Bismarck, who will 
certainly be present. 


...- Kavanagh, Joseph Hanlon, Joseph Smith, 
and other Irish informers in the Phonix Park 
murder trials, who arrived at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, on August 9th, but who were not permitted 
to land, have been shipped to Europe. 
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ONCE MORE TO THE FRONT, 





Tue pastors are once more all back to 
their work, and the churches have gath- 
ered in their scattered members, or are 
refreshed by the cooler airs of Autumn 
after the depressing heat of the Summer, 
The time has come around again when 
minister and people must take hold with 
a new zeal of their work for Christ and his 
Church. 

The growth of the churches during the 
past year has not been what it oughtto have 
been, The fault is with them, pastor and 
people. The Holy Spirit is a constant fac- 
tor, and can always be depended on, What 
is variable is the earnestness and zeal of the 
Church. But its earnestness and zeal de- 
pend chiefly upon its piety. Itis of little 
use to work for conversions if there be not 
first a high plane of Christian living. The 
Church that first lives near to God, that 
tries to develop the Christian growth in its 
own members, will then be ready to engage 
in a war of conquest. Christian discipline 
must come first, and then the army disci 
plined will want to fight. It will gain in 
confidence as it gains in training. 

When has the Church shown itself a 
mighty evangelizing power bent on foreign 
conquest? Only when, as in upostolic 
times, its members have felt that they were 
called to be saints. Who have been its 
mighty generals, successful in leading souls 
and realms toChristy They have only been 
men, like Pauland Xavier and Judson, who 
have first fought against the law in their 
own members, who have seen visions of 


First, then, let our churches labor more 
diligently for personal holiness. Then let 
them organize for thelr campaign. The 
difficulty is in persuading any of them, 
pastors or people, that there isa definite 
campaign to be fought. But we are not 
called to fight generally, with no particu- 
lar enemy. We must ask, Where does 
Satan have his seat? and that we must at- 
tack. It will be partly along lines of phil- 
anthropy, but chiefly, as of old, in personal 
labor. Christian friend, have you in mind 
one soul which you want to bring into the 
fold of Christ’s love? Work for that soul de- 
finitely; pray for it. Do not be satisfied with- 
out success there. Last year thousands of 
officered churches in our land received not 
one addition on confession of faith. Are 
those churches dead? It would seem s0. 
Ifachurch has no additions there is evi- 
dence of sad unfaithfulness somewhere. 
Let no church be satisfied with such a 
record in the year now before us. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PISTOL. 


A MovEMENT has been started in Kentucky, 
which proposes that when two gentlemen 
have a misunderstanding with each other, 
and would, under the ‘*Code of Honor,” 
proceed to settle it by fighting a duel, 
they shall substitute arbitration for the duel, 
and refer the whole matter to some disin- 
terested person, and agree to abide by his 
decision on the merits of the diffieulty be- 
tween them, The Hoening Post, of this 
elty, gives, as follows, an example of this 
mode of settlement : 

* Cal, J. Stoddard has published «a decision in 
some of the Kentucky newspapers, to the follow- 
ing effect; Certain personal difficulties having 
arisen between the Hon, J. C. 8. Blackburn and 
the Hon. Ben, 8. Robbins, growing out of the 
congressional canvass, in the Seventh District, 
about a year ago, and the same being submitted 
to me upon my solicitation, I hereby announce 
the following settlement of the same; Mr, Rob- 
bins having published a card animadverting 
upon Mr. Blackburn for words uttered by him 
in a speech, which he regarded as reflecting upon 
him, suspends the same for a statement, The 
words at which offense was taken are declared 
not to have been intended asa personal reflec- 
tion upon Mr. Robbins, or an arraignment of his 
integrity, but ax a discussion of his political 
action, Mr, Robbins, therefore, withdraws his 
card, and Mr, Blackburn withdraws any com- 
mentary he may have made upon the same, or 
expressions derogatory of Mr, Robbins, The 
cause of estrangement being declared to be re- 
moved, I decide that the difference between the 
gentlemen is honorably adjnated, and that they 
shall meet each other as friends,” 

This, though diplomatic and formal in {ts 
tone and style, is an example of arbitration 
asa substitute for the pistol in settling a 
difficulty between two men, who perhaps 
would otherwise have fought a duel; and 
possibly one or both of them would have 
been killed, Colonel Johnston performed 
a highly honorable service in soliciting the 
privilege of acting as a peace-maker be- 
tween them, and saving them from meeting 
each other in deadly combat under the so- 
called ‘‘ Code of Honor.” That which was 
done in this case should be done in every 
similar case, A public sentiment in the 
Southern States, demanding and enforcing 
arbitration as a substitute for the pistol, 
would make dueling unpopular in these 
states, and render it reasonably certain that, 
whenever practiced, it would be punished 
according to law, We say the Southern 
States; for it is only there that this vestige 
of barbarism is tolerated in this country, 

To kill a man in a duelis, at common law, 

simply the crime of murder, pure and sim- 
ple, not at all excusable by reason of the 
formalities under which the murder is per- 
petrated, or the provocations which may 
have led to it. Such killing, in most if not 
all the states, is made murder by express 
statute. And yet there exists a public sen- 
timent at the South which treats murder in 
this form as if it were no offense at all; 
and, hence, although duels are there not in- 
frequently fought, and sometimes duel. 
murders committed, the crime goes unpun- 
ished. The difficulty is not in the law it- 
self, but rather in the public sentiment that 
makes the law inoperative. Let this false 
public sentiment be corrected, and dueling 
will cease at the South, as it has long since 
ceased at the North. 





Christ, and who, by their manifold faith and 
love have gained the victory which over. 
cometh the world, 


He who fights a duel is a murderer before 
God; and he should be so viewed by man. 


his heart; and this constitutes the moral 
essence of the crime, whether any one is 
slain or not. He is also a fool, and for two 
reasons. One is that he resorts to a remedy 
for » supposed insult, which, in rational 
estimate, is no remedy at all. The other 
reason is thathe puts his own life in imminent 
jeopardy for no adequate cause. The so- 
called ‘Code of Honor,” under which he 
acts, is the code of murderers. The Rev. 
Mr. Finney called it ‘‘ the law of Hell.” If 
either party is slaininthe combat an actual 
murder has been committed; and the sur- 
vivor ought to understand that with fatal 
certainty the death-penalty will follow. 
This would put an end to that silly and 
stupid chivalry which finds in duel combats 
the remedy for insulted honor. 


_> 


TEXTS AND SERMONS. 


Every preacher has the whole Bible be- 
fore him from which to make his selection 
of a text: andthe rule by which he should 
be guided in the matter of selection is to 
choose some passage or passages sufficient 
in contents to be made the basis of a ser- 
mon. This is not true by any means of 
every passage found in the Bible. And 
hence that preacher who chooses a text from 
which he cannot preach because there is not 
enough in it to be the basis of a sermon 
commits a grave mistake in thevery outset. 
He may hitch a sermon to it—and this is 
often done—but the sermon and the text do 
not belong together. They are not related 
to each other. The one 1s not founded 
upon the other. 

Assuming that the preacher has selected 
un adequate text, what then shall he do 
with it? Our first answer to this question 
is that he should atick to his text from be- 
ginning to end, never wandering from it 
into other and unrelated lines of thought, 
and making it his sole business for that oc- 
casion to bring out, develop and enforce 
the meaning of the text, either the whole 
of it or some particular thought in it which 
was the special reason forits seleetion. This 
will save him from a miscellaneous harangue 
and a general lingo of religious phrases 
that proceed from no central point and are 
bound together by no natural relations. To 
take a text, and then not stick to it, is to 
make a false profession, and at the same 
time justly expose the preacher to the 
criticism of the audience. Such preaching 
is not likely to please the people, and it is 
not well adapted to profit them. 

As a general rule the preacher may safe- 
ly and wisely assume the absolute truth of 
the text, without any effort to prove it. 
This rule follows from the fact that the 
Sacred Scriptures are given by the inspira- 
tion of God, and are to be accepted as of 
divine authority. God’s authority, to one 
who believes in their inspiration, is suffi- 
cient to prove the truth of the contents. 
Moreover, the great mass of persons to 
whom the preacher in Christian lands de- 
livers sermons on the Sabbath day, be- 
lieve in this authority as really as he does; 
and, hence, he need not treat them as if 
this question were in debate with them. 
If he resorts to argument in proof of the 
text, then he should do so in a way not 
to suggest that its truth is in doubt with 
him, or to imply that it is in doubt with the 
hearer, but to make the contents of the 
text tell with impressive force upon the au- 
dience, Argument that, while it proves, 
makes the thing proved effective and per- 
suasive, is always legitimate in the Chris- 
tian pulpit. The proving in such argu- 
mentation is resorted to as a means of 
securing this end. 

The preacher should also get at the 
thought of the text which he wishes to 
present without any waste of time or words 
in what is called anintroduction. If exege- 
sis be needed, give it at once; and if it is not 
needed, then at once come to the matter in 
hand by a distinct statement of the point 
or points to be considered. Many preachers 
lose a great deal of time in getting ready to 
do something; and when they have got 
fairly ready as they suppose, they have but 
little time in which to doit. The sooner the 
preacher takes direct hold of the subject he 
means to discuss the better; and if he can 
do so in the very first sentence then all the 
better. The subject itself will be its own 
best introduction. 





He has the deliberate purpose of murder in 





point drawn from the text selected, because 

in that text, then let the preacher proceed 

from this point to the terminus of the whole 

discussion, by # series of orderly and con- 

secutive steps, at each step gradually rising 

to a higher and more impressive plane of 

thought, and at last ending im a climax 

which is to be the clincher for that occa- 

sion; and then let him be sure to stop. In 

proceeding from the start to the end,, let, 
him keep out of the sermon ail thouglits 
nct wanted for the purpose in hand, and! 
use only such as will best serve this pur-- 
pose. The text, if properly selected, is full! 
of thought, either directly or by sugges-- 
tion; and the business of the preacher, hav-.- 
ing chosen it, is todrain out these thoughts, , 
and marshal them in such order that they, 
will come before the audience with power... 
His words are to blaze with these thoughts, 

and his own feelings to catch fire at their 
altar. The minister who preaches effec- 

tively puts his texts into the understanding 

of his audience, and gives the people some- 

thing to think of, not only while they are 
hearing, but when they get home, and 

something to remember for days afterward. 

Some sermons lodge for a life-time in the 
minds of at least some who heard them. 

They never die in their good effects. 

a 


A PARTING WORD WITH “THE 
EXAMINER.” 


The Haaminer gives a “last word or 
two,” in which it pursues the method of 
sneering at the evidence presented by: 
Tue INDEPENDENT in disproof of the prope- 
sition ‘the Baptists never persecuted.’” 
The persecuting German Anabaptists are: 
dismissed with the argument: The Bap- 
tists could never by any possibility have 
persecuted; for any party that persecutes; 
is, ipso facto, non-Baptists, anti-Baptists.. 
The Baptist Fifth Monarchy men, who 
wished to set up the kingdom of the saints; 
by fire and sword, are dismissed with the: 
argument: ‘‘That some Baptists became 
Fifth Monarchy men is doubtless true; but 
in so doing they ceased to be Baptists.” 
We referred our cotemporary to Hanbury’s 
“*Memorials,” one of the most impartial 
writers of Non-conformist history, and 
quoted, from Ivimey’s ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish Baptists,” a distinction which he makes 


lution Baptists; and we are met by the 
argument, ‘‘Tuk INDEPENDENT brings 
forward no new facts, and its recommend- 
ation of Ivimey and other authorities to 
our notice is an impertinence. It merely 
offers its opinion on facts already well 
known; an opinion of course as unfavora- 
ble as possible to Baptists.” Now Ivimey 
happens to be one of the chief Baptist writ- 
ers of history; and he is writing the 
history of his own denomination, and 
he makes it one of the chief aims 
of his history to establish Baptist 
principles ; and yet The Hxaminer is obliged, 
by the exigency of its own course of argu- 
ment, thus to exclude him, together with the 
Fifth Monarchy men and the violent Ana- 
baptists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, from the Baptist fellowship. Itisonthe 
same principle of reason as we have given 
above: Baptists never persecute. Who- 
ever says the Baptists ever persecuted is a 
non-Baptist, an anti-Baptist; therefore the 
Baptist historian Ivimey is no Baptist. 
We agree with our cotemporary. ‘‘We 
cannot see what good is to be accomplished 
by further controversy.” We may consider 
the first point, ‘‘that the Baptists never per- 
secuted,” sufficiently disproved. This car- 
ries down with it the second point, ‘* Bap- 
tists never advocated persecution or de- 
fended persecution.” 

The third point only remains: ‘* Baptists 
were the earliest and have been the most con- 
sistent champions of complete religious |lib- 
erty.” We shall make but two quotations to 
disprove this point. The Hzaminer refers 
us to the first tract on ‘‘ Liberty of Con- 
science,” printed by the Hanserd Knollys 
Society, whose author is Leonard Busher. 
It was presented to Parliament in 1614 and 
published with an introduction by Henry 
Burton, the Independent, in 1646. This, 
says The Examiner, ‘the oldest book in the 
language in which freedom of conscience in 
matters of religion is distinctly urged, was 
written by a Baptist.” What claims 
the Baptists have to him, other than that he 





Having started with the statement of his 
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Knollys tracts on “ Liberty of Conscience” 
to lead the way, we are not informed. The 
editor of the tract admits: ‘‘ Nothing what- 
ever is known of the author of the ensuing 
treatise beyond that which he himself has 
communicated in the course of his re- 
marks”; and that is hardly sufficient to 
make him a Baptist of The Hxaminer sort, 
to say the least. However, the second tract 
published in the series by this Baptist so- 
ciety is one entitled ‘‘ Persecution for Re- 
ligion Judged and Condemned,” first printed 
in 1615. The points this author claims to 
have established are: (1) ‘“That the learned 
usually err and resist the truth; (2) that 
persecution is against the laws of Jesus 
Christ; (3) against the profession and prac- 
tice of famous princes; (4) condemned by 
ancient and later writers,” etc. Our author, 
in 1615, found it useful to appeal to ancient 
and later writers as opposed to persecu- 
tion, and also to the profession and practice 
of famous princes. But The Hzxaminer in 
1888, finds it a part of Baptist honor to 
make the obscure Busher the first advocate 
of complete religious liberty in 1614. We 
would refer The Hzaminer to the martyr 
Bishop Hooper. To use the language of 
Prof. A. F. Mitchell: 


‘Long before proscribed Papist or contemned 
Baptist had ventured to put in a plea for tolera- 
tion, this noble-hearted Puritan Bishop had fully 
grasped its principles. In one of his earliest 
treatises he says: ‘As touching the superior 
powers of the earth, it is well known to all those 
that have readen and marked the Scripture that 
it appertaineth nothing under their office to 
make any law to govern the conscience of their 
subjects in religion.” 

The writings of Hooper are published by 
the Parker Society and are not unknown to 
historians. Nor does Bishop Hooper 
stand alone in these sentiments. In view 
of these facts we ask if itis not time for The 
Examiner to stop its boasts about the 
Baptists being the first and chief preachers 
of toleration, and all that sort of thing. They 
simply took their part with others; they did 
no more, if they did no less than other per- 
secuted people have done. Indeed Busher 
cannot be compared with Hooper in the 
spirit of Christian charity and literature. 
Busher wrote ‘‘Plea for Liberty of Con- 
science.” He wrote, also, one other work: 
‘A Scourge of Small Cords Wherewith 
Antichrist and His Ministers Might be 
Driven out of the Temple of God.” This 
looks as if Busher had the spirit of perse- 
cution in him, after all. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue Republicans of this state last week held 
their state convention, and with the exception 
of the State Treasurer, renominated the present 
incumbents in office. The convention was so 
thoroughly harmonious that it was almost tame 
by reason of its harmony, There were no con- 
tested seats, and no struggle between the 
“‘Stalwarts” and ‘ Half-breeds.” President 
Arthur was complimented on the wisdom of his 
administration ; Civil Service reform was heartily 
approved ; and the policy of a protective tariff was 
indorsed. The whole action and temper of the 
convention showed very clearly that the Repub- 
lican Party, and especially its leaders, have 
profited by the lesson of last year. Republicans 
of all types, and in all parts of the state, should 
give the ticket their hearty support ; and if they 
do this, it will be elected. The gne great issue 
before the Republican convention of Massachu- 
setts, that met in Boston on the same day, was to 
select a candidate for governor that would beat 
General Butler, in the event of his renomination 
by the Democrats. Mr. Henry L. Pierce was un- 
doubtedly the first choice of the convention ; and 
but for his positive declinature to accept a nom- 
ination, he would have been nominated by ac- 
clamation. Mr. George D. Robinson, member 
of Congress from the Thirteenth District, was 
nominated on the first ballut, and his nomination 
immediately declared to be unanimous. He is a 
strong and able man, and without any stain 
upon his record, and, if elected, would 
make a good governor. The whole party can, 
and, as we hope, will unite upon him; and this 
will be sufficient to wipe out General Butler, and 
put a much better man in his place. One year of 
Butlerism, “‘ just to see how the old man would 
act,” ought to be enough for Massachusetts. The 
campaign will be a sharp one; and Republicans 
in all parts of the state must do their best. 





Tue World, of this city, compliments Mr, 
Henry L. Pierce, of Massachusetts, as an honest 
man, because when he was a member of Con- 
gress he would not vote for the ‘“ Hayes fraud,” 
by which Mr. Tilden was, as The World says, 
vheated out of the presidential office. The 





World and other Democratic papers, in refer- 
ring to this subject, act on the principle that a 
lie often repeated and well stuck to is just as 
good for practical purposes as the truth. The 
simple, plain truth is that, under the forms pre- 
scribed by the Constitution and the law, Mr. 
Hayes, and not Mr. Tilden, was elected in 1876. 
The questicn as to the electoral votes of the 
four states in dispute was by law submitted to 
the Electoral Commission appointed by Congress 
to pass upon this question ; and that Commis- 
sion decided that Mr. Hayes was legally entitled 
to have the votes of these states counted in his 
favor, The House of Representatives, to which 
the report of the Commission was made, was 
largely Democratic at the time ; and it concurred 
with the Senate in accepting and adopting the 
report, and also in declaring that Rutherford B. 
Hayes had been legally elected to the office of 
President by the people of the United States, in 
the way prescribed by the Constitution. These 
are the facts, as The World knows; and to say, 
in the face of these facts, that Mr. Tilden was 
cheated out of the office, and that Mr. Hayes 
was “the fraud President,” is simply to utter a 
political lie, and at the same time to slander the 
Electoral Commission and the majority of both 
houses of Congress, one of which was Demo- 
cratic and gave its consent to the fraud if any 
fraud was committed. The Democrats keep 
shouting this brazen-faced lie and vile slander 
as if it were truth. The great immorality is in 
the lie and in the slander. 


Mr. Dezenporr, of Virginia, has written 
letter to the Civil Service Commissioners, in- 
forming them that Mr. C. C. Clark, treasurer of 
the Readjuster Committee, of which Senator 
Mahone is the chairman, has recently been at 
Norfolk, and demanded of the Government em- 
ployees there a political contribution amounting 
to tive per cent. of their salaries. ‘‘This is the 
third assessment,” says Mr. Dezendorf, ‘‘made 
under the direction of Senator Mahone within 
twelve months, amounting to one-hundred and 
twenty-five dollars on the thousand,” If these 
assessments have been made through the agency 
of this committee, then Senator Mahone has un- 
doubtedly been coneerned in making them ; and, 
if so, then he has violated both the spirit and 
the letter of the eleventh section of the Civil 
Bervice law; and if so, then it is the duty of 
President Arthur to see to it that the law is en- 
forced against him. Mr. Dezendorf, as we un- 
ferstand, has sent a copy of his letter to the 
President, thus calling his attention to the sub- 
ject. The least that the President can do, in the 
first instance, is to ascertain the facts; and if 
they shall show that Mr. Dezendorf’s statements 
are true, then the course for President Arthur to 
take is a very plain one. If the facts are not 
technically sufficient to justify a prosecution 
against Senator Mahone, the President can 
easily put an end to the whole business of politi- 
cal assessments by causing it to be known that 
it will make no difference with Government em- 
ployees, as to their retention of office, whether 
they pay political assessments or not. The right 
word from him would settle the question very 
speedily. Senator Mahone might growl; yet the 
President can much better afford to hear the 
growling than to confront public sentiment on 
this subject. 





Ir what the Washington Star says in regard to 
Senator Mahone is true, it is high time that au- 
thorities made a little inquiry into his conduct, 
The Star thus speaks of the Senator : 

“General Mahone, a senator, on his own signa- 

ture, notified men in Government service of his dis- 
pleasure at their conduct. Their offense consists in 
the fact that they take no interest in the Virginia 
‘Campaign Association, the objects of which are ‘to 
promote, a8 well as it may properly, the success of 
the party on whose recommendation you (the Govern- 
ment employee addressed) have been given recogni- 
tion.’ Here is a direct reminder to the Government 
clerk that he is under political obligation for the place 
he holds, ‘The association with which Senator Ma, 
hone admonishes Virginia clerks to ally themselves, 
supplements his circular with one of its own, warn- 
ing the delinquent that unless his dues are paid up 
he will be ‘summarily dealt with.’ It is not the ab- 
sence of Virginians from meetings that arouses the 
regret of the Senator and moves the Association to 
action; itis the ‘dues’ that are wanted,” 
The Civil Service law recently passed by Con- 
gress makes it a penal offense for any senator of 
the United States “directly or indirectly” to 
‘‘golicit or receive, or be in any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or receiving any assessment, 
subscription, or contribution for any political 
purpose whatever” from any employee of the 
Government. If the Star does not misrepresent 
Senator Mahone, then he has been guilty of vio- 
lating both the spirit and the letter of this law ; 
and if so, then he ought to be indicted and pun- 
ished, 


Arter each failure of an Arctic expedition 
there arises a cheap, pusillanimous cry to put a 
stop to the expenditure of life and money for an 
object which is ‘of no possible practical use,” 
That is it. This ‘ practical” age cansee nothing 
but a ** practical” use ; and the ‘‘ practical” use 
is the lowest of all, Whale oil, with a profit of 
ten cents a gallon, 1 “ practical.” For that it 





1s worth while to wreck ships or sacrifice life. 
Nobody questions that. We send our fleets 
every year for that ten cents; and ice-nips and 
wreckages on glacier coasts are well paid for 
with that ten cents, But when it comes to 
something so much less substantial as knowl- 
edge, mere knowledge with no dime in its hand, 
then arises the wail of the mock philanthro- 
pists that life is being sacrificed for nothing. 
As if knowledge were nothing! Why, knowl- 
edge is almost the only something there 
is. Beside it silver is silly vanity. Balance 
the two—whale-oil versus knowledge ! Thank 
God it has not yet come to this that money 
is regarded with us as the only profit under the 
sun. There are thousands of heroic souls among 
us who have not time to make money, because 
they have greater things to do; thousands who 
might think it a waste of value to sacrifice life 
for money, but who would pour out blood 
like water for an idea, a sentiment, an aspiration, 
for knowledge, for God, We still reverence the 
heroic ; and who thinks of making a hero of our 
millionaires? It is not they whose character en- 
riches our country, but the thinkers, the search- 
ers, the workers for the true and good. These 
are platitudes; but we have to say them again 
when we see respectable journals crying out 
against the “folly” of Arctic explorations. 
That North Pole has got to be conquered. We 
shall never be satisfied till we know its secrets. 
The nations are laying siege to it in steady ad- 
vance. America has ite part to do, and must do 
it. Human life is cheap, is not worth talking 
about when there is this knowledge to be sought 
and gained, Who will yolunteer next? There 
are volunteers enough already before the leader 
of the last relief expedition has returned, leav- 
ing his ship behind, They will go as soon as the 
sun next crosses the Equator northward, 





The Central Presbyterian is “ still harping on 
my daughter.” It won't speak of anything else. 
We have a word to say against caste in educa- 
tion, and it retorts: 

“ Let the friends of this social equality show their 
faith by their works, Let them take Negro wives 
and give their daughters to Negro men.” 

We answered : 

“That is what such people alwayasay. But they 
never have, by any chance, a word against unwedded 
miscegenation, the proof of which meets them at 
every step.” 

And now it repeats its one word “ daughter”: 


‘““We are not considering what may be the prac- 

tices of the immoral and the vicious in the South or 
the North; such crimes will continue while the world 
continues what itis. THE INDEPENDENT dodges the 
issue which it cannot plainly meet. We want to 
know whether the people who write such articles as 
appear on this subject in Taz INDEPENDENT are pre- 
pared to act out their philosophy. Would the author 
of such articles give his daughter in marriage to a 
Negro man as freely as he would give her to a white 
man? Would he give her to the Negro man at all? 
Please answer these questions like a logician—and 
no more stuff.” 
Our answer was germane. If Virginia prac- 
tices unwedded miscegenation it is estopped from 
attacking honest wedded miscegenation. But if 
it will afford any comfort to have its easy ques- 
tion answered it shall have it. ‘‘The people 
who write such articles” wish to marry their 
daughters to intelligent Christian gentlemen. 
They do not consider that Negro blood is a bar 
tointelligence, Christian character or gentleman- 
liness, nor any bar to marriage, But our Rich- 
mond contemporary had better consider what 
may be the practices in its own city and state 
bearing on miscegenation before it begins to 
fling that word at us; a word, however, which 
does not frighten us. We quote from a Rich- 
mond political daily paper which we received on 
the same day with The Central Presbyterian. 
It is talking to the opposite party, in its leading 
editorial on ‘‘ Social Equality.” 

“Are their canvassers,and even many of their 
candidates, men who can trathfully aver that they 
have kept themselves from a race association with 
the colored people by the only means by which the 
purity of the two bloods can be kept distinct? If 
they cannot stand up before the men and women of 
their own race and maintain an unspotted record in 
this respect, with what consistency can they stand 
before the people?” etc. 

Sure enough! Is not that plain? But this is 
plainer : 

“ Readjusters, in protecting the equal rights of all 

men under the law, do not profess to encourage the 
white man to follow the example of Abraham in the 
matter of Hagar, as distinguished Funders have the 
reputation of doing.” 
It seems, then, that distinguished statesmen of 
Virginia, belonging to the party favored by the 
Richmond Presbyterian journal, have the repu- 
tation of living with colored women, as Abraham 
lived with Hagar. Are they living in marriage 
or in fornication? If the latter, ought they to 
be married or not to be? Will The Central 
Presbyterian tell us? 





Just as The Examiner sickens with the evidences 
that we have presented that some Baptists were 
persecutors and that the Baptists were not the 
first and most consistint advocates of 
religious liberty, the Zion’s Advocate and the 








Standard, like Aston and Hur, hasten to sustain 

the falling arms. They all sing the same tune 

and harp on the same string of “ignorance” 

and ‘‘misrepresentation.” The argument of 

Zion's Advocate has been sufficiently ex- 

amined in our last issiie, The Slandard starts 

off with a blunder in the first sentence. It was 

not “‘in the course of an article in The North 
American Review” Professor Briggs made the 
innocent and purely incidental remark that has 
so excited our Baptist brethren, but it was in 
the course of a brief book notice in The Presby- 
terian ‘Review. The Standard and Zion’s 
Advocate are wiser than The Examiner, They 
do not venture to maintain The Zxaminer’s 
proposition, “the Baptists never persecuted” ; 
but they proceed to draw the distinction between 
the two classes of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century, and to claim that the one class ought 
not to be charged with the offenses of the other 
class, To this we agree. We have never taken 
any other position. We have not charged the 
Baptists as such with the characteristic of per- 
secution, We have said that there were per- 
secutors among them, as among other Christian 
denominations, and that it is not the distinctive 
feature of the Baptists that they have ever been 
the advocates of religious liberty and they alone 
never persecuted. We are compelled, however, 
to correct another mistake of The Standard, It 
Bays : 

“ The leader in the movement of (tae Fifth Mon- 
archy men) was Venner, a Pedobaptist, either an 
Independent or a Presbyterian, Dr. R. D. Hitchcock 

+ Says truly, ‘the Independents, Baptists and 
Quakers formally disclaimed all sympathy with the 
insurgents (under Venner) yet were made to suffer 
odium and civil hardships in consequence of the 
movement '—the insurrectionary movement headed 
by Venner.” 

Well does The Standard refer this quotation from 
Dr. Hitchcock to the mad-cap movement 
under Venner, which was disclaimed by all the 
chiefs of the Fifth Monarchy men as well as the 
Baptists and Quakers, It was amadman’s un- 
dertaking to rush into the streets of London, 
after the restoration of Charles Il in 1661, with 
only about 60 men, and undertake the Fifth 
Monarchy. The renunciation of this attempt 
proves nothing with reference to the views of the 
Baptist churches with regard to the Fifth Mon- 
archy movement in Cromwell's time, when it was 
chietly under the control of the Baptists, as we 
have shown. Howdoes The Standard know that 
Venser was an.Independent or a Presbyterian? 
In fact it does fiot know. Itmerely guesses, It 
thinks it ought to be so, and therefore is #0, Is 
The Standard quite sure he was not a Baptist?, 
If The Standard and Zion's Advocate will admit 
that these Baptists were violent, intolerant, per- 
secuting Baptists of The Examiner sort and not 
sober, tolerant Baptists of their sort, we shall 
have no controversy with them, 





Ir appeared to us, as it did to The Interior, 
The Evangelist, and we imagine, to pretty much 
everybody who read the article, that The Herald 
and Presbyter, in its suggestion that Dr. E. P. 
Morris, of Lane Seminary, ought to be in the 
Chair of Apologeties, meant to imply that it 
would like to have a man of somewhat stricter 
divinity take the chair of Systematic Theology 
which he now holds. The editor, Dr. J. G, 
Monfort, says in signed communication to his 
‘own paper that such was not his meaning, that 
he has no objections to Professor Morris’s the- 
ology, and that he had in mind, in writing the 
misunderstood paragraphs, some remarks 
about a chair of Apologetics made by Professor 
Morris, while talking over the interests of the 
Seminary with a committee of the board of 
trustees. We are glad to publish the substance 
of the disclaimer, without going into the sub- 
ject of the “frequent criticism,” which Dr, 
Monfort says The Herald and Presbyter has 
made of Professor Morris’s words “on old party 
questions.” It is evident that, if the Cincin- 
nati paper has ‘‘ frequently criticised” the Cin- 
cinnati theologian on matters connected with 
Old School and New School issues, this would 
easily give rise to some such impression as is 
current about The Congregationailist’s feeling as 
to Professor Smyth’s being retained at Andover. 





Tue decision of the Huntingdon Presbytery 
does not stir up The Presbylerian Observer, 
of Baltimore, to very great enthusiasm. is is 
the way it talks: 


“A motion was pending to suspend Mr. White 
from the ministry, for which a resolution permitting 
him to withdraw from the Presbyterian Church was 
substituted and adopted. Presbytery expressed, in a 
series of testimonials, their unanimous high esteem 
for Brother White and their confidence in his Chris- 
tian character and personal piety. 

“Thus by the new and flowery path, and through 
the rose-wreathed, honey-suckle-twined back door 
they sent him out of the Church. 

“Tt all ended as pleasantly as a love-feast. So 
agreeable, indeed, was the departure of Brother 
White that it struck (suddenly, it would seem) Rev. 
Brother T. C. Wilhelm that he would like to with- 
draw through the same rearward aperture, and he 
asked permission to do so, His request was granted 
with a readiness and cordiality which show that the 
Presbytery was in a most accommodating frame of 





mind. Thus it appears that Brother Wilhelm, of 
Petersburg, is no longer one of us, also that the 
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dearth of the ministry is greater by two, and that 
severa) additions have been made tothe roll of va- 
cant pulpits, 

“* O tempora, O mores!” 





A Mernopist minister writes us: 


Dr. Withrow, pastor of Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, in a late letter to The Presbyterian makes the fol- 
owing rather sentimental, ad caytandum appeal to 
the prejudices of his hearers. He says: “ It cer- 
tainly has excited a shuddering dread of this new 
doctrine (that of a post mortem probation for dying 
infants) that it more and more distinctly declares 
that parents who In the past have chorished David's 
hope of meeting their departed infants in the land 
of blessedness, were mistaken. These little ones, 
who have been laid away with the sure wope that 
the Shepherd tovk them t» his arms, we are now 
taught entered the unseen world to take their 
chance and to make their choice.” 

Had these children lived, would they not have had 
to make their choice and to take their ohance? And 
would such an issue, even though it involved some 
well-grounded doubt on the part of their parents of 
meeting them finally in Heaven, been esteemed a 
calamity ? 

Meantime it would be interesting to know whether 
the good Presbyterian doctor has been the subject 
of a “shuddering dread,” lest, after all, the good old 
Presbyterian tenet of the damnation of non-elect 
infants may not be true. Notall his ecclesiastical 
antecedents, certainly, have laid away their little 
ones” with the sure hope that the Good Shepherd had 
taken them all to his arms.” Not all even of his 
own theological forefathers, if certain ancient 
records be authentic, * cherished David's hope of 
meeting their departed little ones in the land of 
bleasedness,” Without expressing any opinion one 
way or the other touching the theory he is disposed 
to ridicule, it seems a little strange that one who is 
the lineal descendant, ecclesiastically, of those who 
did not hesitate w teach the outrageous and ob- 
viously preposterous doctrine of the damnation of 
certiin dying infants, not because of any fault, de- 
merit or ill-iesert of thelr own, but by arbitrary, 
inexorable decree on the part of their own Creator, 
should now object to shudder in view of a theory 
that involves the metaphysical possibility of the loss 
of one dying tn infancy, not because of an arbitrary 
degree of damnation, but because of that same 
voluntary and determined rejection of Jesus Christ 
aa their Saviour, which involves the loss of the soul 
under our present Gospel dispensation in this 
world, How can that principle of administration, 
which is so just and even gracious In this world, be 
so utterly unjust and angracious in the world to 
come? Why not choice and act, in all worlds, deter- 
mine character, and character determine destiny ? 
Joseph Cook starts off boldly with the proposition 
that final permanence of character is the natural 
and only limit of probation, But when pressed with 
the question: Are you sure; if 80, how? that in ab- 
solutely all cases death does involve this final per- 
Mianence of character, his only reply is that he un- 
derstands the Bible so to teach, but finds it, at the 
same time, immensely dificult to name a single text 
which explicitly and positively so affirms, 

R. H. H. 


The Religious Telescope, in its search for infor- 
mation as to how the various newspapers use the 
words I” and “we” in editorial writing, edi- 
torial correspondence, or contributed articles, 
wrote to the editors of a large number of leading 
journals and publishes their replics. They nearly 
all agree. We reprint from its columns the g- 
ply sent from this office: 


“J. W. Horr,—Dear Sir; Our rule is to use ‘we’ 
in editorial writing, to mean always the paper, never 
the editor personally. I never aay, ‘As we were go- 
ing up the Hudson.’ Tue INDEPENDENT has not 
gone up the Hudson, or any otherriver. I do not 
aay, ‘We have been sick.’ Tae INDEPENDENT is 
never sick. Ido not say,*We buried our wife.’ 
THE INDEPENDENT /s not married, and never was, If 
it is neceasary to speak of the writer, I do it some- 
what like this: * The present writer was informed,’ 
etc., though there, in the continuance of that sen- 
tence the pronouns ‘we,’‘our,’ or ‘us’ might be 
used to refer back to the person mentioned as ‘the 
present writer.’ Thus I might say, ‘The present 
writer asked the hotel-keeper,’ etc., ‘and he told us,’ 
etc. 

**In editorial correspondence we would sign int- 
tials, and use ‘I.’ Itis more modest. Itis the nat 
rual way, and shows less self consciousness than is 
exhibited in a labored avoidance by an unnatural 
plural, Forthe same reason we much prefer thata 
contributor should use the singular rather than the 
plural in referring to himself.” 


A wetrer lately received from the worthy 
Moravian woman who attended the late George 
M. Beard during his last sickness, gives the origi- 
nal authority.for the statement made by Joseph 
Cook, that just before his death Dr. Beard ac- 
cepted the Christian faith. We understand that 
Dr. Beard’s brothers put full confidence in what 
his attendant says. The letter is as follows : 

New York, Sept. 18th, 1883, 
REV Josern Coox. 

Dear Sir; While trying to do what good I can by 
the help of our Heavenly Father, I am not con- 
nected with the Board of Missions, though the appel- 
Jation of missionary is frequently applied to me. 

Iesteem it a privilege, in answer to your letter, 
to state the facts relative to the death of our dear 
friend, Dr. Beard. I knew him for many years and 
had a high regard for him. In order that you may 
know how clear his mind was at the time of his 
death, I shall be obliged to enter somewhat into de- 
tails. 

When I entered his room he was suffering great 
bodily pain. I was anxious to speak to him of the 


dear Saviour, but took a seat some distance from his 
bed, When the pain subsided, he partially raised 





himself in bed and beckoned me to him. As I ap- 
proached him, he put his arm around me, and draw- 
ing me closer to him, said: “* Dear Mrs, w.Z 
immediately sald: ‘* Dear brother, trust in Jesus— 
only Jesus.” 

He replied with great earnestness: “Ido. I am!” 
and raising his hand, repeated : “ Higher! Higher !” 

lam not only assured that Dr. Beard heard, but 
that he fuliy understood and appreciated all that I 
saidto him, And I fee) that he passed away trust- 
ing in Jesus. 

lam perfectly willing that you should make use of 
these facts for the truth’s sake, only requesting that 
you withhold my name, Yours sincerely, 

(Signed.) --- 





Tue Southern, parlicularly the Southern 
Methodist press, might be in much better busi- 
ness than denouncing President Haygood for his 
utterances and efforts in behalf of the Negro. 
Dr. Haygood is aSouthern man with Southern 
principles ; but he is also a man of intelligence, of 
generous views, of broad humanity and of sym- 
pathies which are confined neither to race nor 
sect, He has taken the position that the black 
man is a brother. Can the Bourbon prove that 
he is not a brother both in blood and in the 
Gospel? He has advocated the education of the 
Negro. Dare his critics say openly that the 
Negro should be kept in a state of ignorance? 
He thinks the “brother in Black” should be 
taught to worship God more intelligently and 
to observe the moral Jaw more perfectly. Is that 
a crime against Southern society ? Dr. Haygood, 
moreover, calls upon fouthern Christians to 
help in this work of education and elevation 
and purification. Perhaps his greatest offense 
lies in this. Says awriter in the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate : 

“ When Paine Institute, at Augusta, Ga., is about 
to be inaugurated for the benefit of the Colored 
Methodist Charch, if every man of our Church does 
not speedily run his hand into his pocket and draw 
out one of hia last dollars for that institution he is 
to be regarded as niggardly, and the whole com- 
munion of Southern Methodists are scolded and hec- 
tored, and, in no soft words urged to ‘get out of the 
way’ that others more ready may help the Negro.” 
Therein is the rank offense; but not the whole 
of it. The same writer labors to show that igno- 
rance is not the parent of vice, and says: 

“The Negroes are, for many reasons, less danger- 

ous as citizens than an equal number of any other 
race not homogeneous with ua wouldbe. . . . If 
politicians and pragmatic philanthropists would let 
the Negroes alone, there would not be a more inof- 
fensive race of people on earth than they, nor any 
taking their lot in life more easily.” 
Who are the “pragmatic philanthropists”? 
Evidently the educators of the Negro. A more 
thorough-going appeal for the continuance of a 
state of barbarism in the South could not have 
come from the mind of a heathen chief in cen- 
tral Africa. But let not Dr. Haygood despair. 
He is able to take care of himself, and he will not 
bow to the storm, He has plenty of friends in 
the South, and the North trusts him implicitly. 





Tue Rey. John P. Peters, Ph.D., of this city 
writes us: 


To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In recent articles in the Hvoning Post I have ad- 
vocated the introduction of a Hebrew optional into 
the curricalum of our colleges as absolutely neces- 
sary to enable theological students to acquire any 
adequate knowledge of Old Testament interpreta- 
tion. I have since ascertained that Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, Jr., made the same plea in an address 
dolivered at his inauguration as New England Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, in Aprilof 1879. In an appendix contain- 
ing reports of Hebrew and Semitic study from a few 
promi t th | schools, he says: 

“ Professor Charles A. Briggs (Union) reports: 

“1. That he regrets that no preparation is re- 
quired in Hebrew for admission, although all the He- 
brew professors of his acquaintance, with one ex- 
ception, are in favor of such a regulation; and he 
warmly expresses his readiness to stand by any 
movement in that direction.” 

My object in writing this note is to urge those pro- 
fessors and other like-minded persons, not to remain 
silent, but to exert themselves by pen and speech to 
bring about the requisite reform by the Introduction 
of Hebrew in our colleges. The present interest in 
questions of Old Testament history and theology 
should be utilized to carry through this sorely 
needed reform, JOUN P. PETERS, 





lagi 
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Just atthis season of the year hundreds of 
travelers are returning to New York by every 
steamer, after having passed a vacation of a 
few weeks or months in European countries. 
During this time most of them have picked up 
here and there curious mementoes, more or less 
costly souvenirs, or objects of art and vertu, or 
perhaps—if Paris claimed much of their time— 
they have purchased fine dresses and ornaments 
of apparel. So it happens that those who had 
left America in the early Summer with a single 
trunk or a small portmantean find their luggage 
doubled or trebled in amount upon their em- 
barkation at Liverpool, With each day’s nearer 
approach to New York there is ever in- 
creasing anxiety as to the custom house 
ordeal through which all must pass, Each one 
feels that, in the strict interpretation of the law, 
some of the articles in his or her possession are 
dutiable, but nearly everyone thinks, neverthe- 
less, that any subterfuge to avoid payment is 








not only allowable but an evidence of cleverness. 
In other words, most persons are prepared to lay 
aside at the custom house their convictions as to 
honor and their habits as to truth. Now, while 
this is of course inexcusable, there is that 
inthe very system of custom-house examina- 
tions which encourages this duplicity. The 
travelers, in the first place, while still on 
board the vessel, are requested to *‘ declare” 
their dutiable articles. Some make a full, some 
a partial, and some no declaration at all, when 
all may have an equal amount of taxable goods. 
The second step of the ordeal, and the most im- 
portant one, is the examination after the land- 
ing of the dock-full of luggage. One anxiously, 
though vainly, looks now for the expected effect 
of the declarations, Here is one who has de- 
clared everything and honestly. Will the proper 
officer make a rapid calculation of the differ- 
ent duties and assist this person to a speedy pos- 
session of his property? By no means. On the 
contrary, the officer says to himself : “If this per- 
son has declared so much, there must be many 
things passed over; for none of these persons 
are. honest at such times.” A most thorough 
search is, therefore, instituted, and the angered 
and outraged possessor beholds treasures new 
and old, goods of value or dear through associa- 
tion heaped on the dirty dock and cast about in 
piles of crumpled confusion, This is almost 
sure to be the reward of complete honesty. The 
officer next comes to the person who has made 
the partial declaration. The process with his 
trunks is much the same, so that this half-hon- 


orable personage comes to see the 
uselessness of a declaration which in 
no way determines the actions of the 
officer. The person who made no declara- 


tion at all is generally the hero of the hour. 
Unscrupulous enough to lie in the first instance, 
he does not hesitate now to slip a bill into the 
officer’s hand or intimate that the latter will do 
well to call at his place of business on the mor- 
row. Asaresult of the lie and fee the order of 
his trunks is scarcely disturbed,and he is soon rat- 
tling off ina carriage with luggage piled on top, 
while less fortunate ones are left behind to 
waste time and patience as penalty for their 
honesty. The remedy for all this deception on 
the one hand and injustice on the other is not 
unattainable. In the first place, declarations 
should be abolished. Their uselessness is ob- 
vious, Secondly, all luggage should be sub- 
jected to equally thorough examination. Thus 
there would be no deceiving, no stretching of 
conscience on the part of the travelers, while the 
duty of the officers would be plain and in every 
case the same. 





TueExeE is a proposition before the British pub- 
lic fora canal between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, following the great depression of 
the Jordan Valley. There is no great prospect 
that it will ever be made ; but the sudden and hot 
objections against it, poured out in letters to The 
Times, The Guardian, and other papers, show 
that the idea thata canal may have locks has not 
occurred to the objectors, if it did to the project- 
ors, They complain that the waters of the ocean, 
once let in, would cover to a depth of hundreds 
of feet the whole valley of the Jordan, obliterat- 
ing forever not only the river itself, but effacing 
every sacred site along its course from Tiberias, 
Capernaum and Bethsaida to Jericho, with the 
Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. That would 
be a very serious thing ; and no wonder that they 
petition the British Governmeat not to give the 
loan of forty million dollars at _ three 
and a half per cent., which the  secre- 
tary of the “Jordan Valley Canal Company” 
has asked for. But there is another side to this. 
What if it should turn out that there is a proph- 
ecy of the Jordan Valley Canal Company in the 
Bible? Indeed the Rev. W. J. Stracey, of Bux- 
ton Vicarage, Norwich, has discovered one ; and, 
remembering ‘that no prophecy of Scripture is 
of any private interpretation,” but concerns all 
nations, he thinks the canal will be made. For 
read the forty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, and 
see what it means, bearing in mind that Jerusa- 
lem stands 2,400 feet above the Mediterranean, 
and the Dead Sea 1,300 feet below the same 
level. Were the canal to let the waters of the 
Mediterranean into the Jordan Valley they 
would flow far up the Kedron Valley toward 
Jerusalem, first “‘to the ankles,” to one coming 
down from Jerusalem, as did Ezekiel and the 
angel in vision, then “‘ to the knees,” then “ to 
the loins,” then ‘waters to swim in, waters 
that could not be passed over.” And be it fur- 
ther observed that Ezekiel (vss. 8—10) says that 
the waters shall flow in such abundance 
into the Dead Sea that its deadly wa- 
ters shall be healed, and fish shall live 
there, ‘as the fish of the Great Sea,” that is, the 
Mediterranean. Certainly that would be the 
result, though Mr. Stracey does not explain 
some difficulties, such as the representations of 
the prophecy that the waters were to flow out 
from under the threshold of the rebuilt temple 
at Jerusalem. But such little difficulties as that 
we have noticed never trouble a determined ex- 
pounder of prophecy. They who are on the look- 
out for the fulfillment of prophecy will always 
find prophecies to fulfill. And does not Zecha- 
riah (xiv, 8) tell us that there shall be water com- 





munication from Jerusalem with both the Medi- 
terranean and the Dead Sea, never failing, “in 
Summer and Winter” alike? The fulfillment of 
prophecy is more important than any sentiment 
about the preservation of sacred sites. Let us 
have a canal without locks, and we make a 
present of this interpretation of prophecy to our 
Restitution and Second Advent friends.—" Es ist 
geschenkt,” 





HEzE is a translated extract from a pamphlet 
which is being distributed by thousands along 
the Chinese frontier, stirring up the people 
against the hated foreigner: 


“The Europeans do not belong to the human race. 
They are the offspring of monkeys crossed with 
geese. Their exterior is like that of apes, their habit 
like the devil’s, Hence they are called Yang-Kwi- 
tzé, or ‘devils of Europe.’ This race of savages 
adores neither Heaven nor earth, does not honor the 
spirits, nor venerate ancestors. A very pack of dogs 
and pigs, they talk of noching but ‘equality,’ and 
have no idea of the social hierarchy. They distin- 
guish not father and son, king and servant. Those 
famous English, in particular, who are they? A lit- 
tle tribe, cooped up in a corner of tha sea, in a coun- 
try as big as one’s hand. Their king may be indif- 
ferently male or female; the subjects are half men, 
half animals.” 

So the English have to suffer when the French 
make war. How such savages could invent the 
wonders of steamships, railways, watches, etc., 
is explained by stating that these Europeans feed 
seeretly—a la the Jews of 'Tiszla Esslar—on the 
brains of Chinese children, and so imbibe their 
wisdom and skill. 

...-A friend who was present at the Rev. J. 
W. White's trial before the Huntingdon Presby- 
tery, writes us: 

fle was convicted on these words of his state- 
ment: “Sufferings do not satisfy God’s law and 
justice.” ‘ God’s law and justice are not in the way 
of his forgiving and restoring grace.” “ Neither is 
there any nec:ssity in the divine government for 
some extraordinary manifestation of severity, some 
special visitation of suffering, upon some innocent 
soul in order that God might exercise forgiving and 
restoring mercy without encouraging sin and en- 
dangering the stability of his throne.” Mr. White 
did not recognize the great truth underlying the 
juridical or criminal theory of the Atonement. . . . 
He saw the falsity in the extreme old style of stating 
this as *‘a scheme for the reconciling of an assumed 
antagonism between different attributes of the 
Divine Being”; and his impulsive nature led him 
into too pronounced a denial and denunciation of 
the whole theory. This is the head and front of his 
offending. Therefore, Presbytery should have ex- 
hausted the milder methods first, especially as be is 
aman eminent for piety, and withal a most devoted 
and successful pastor over a large church, where he 
has been placed for twenty-five years. 


.... The Index publishes “ A Positivist Prayer 
to Humanity.” It begins: 

“Thou great and growing god, Humanity, in 
whose image allother gods were made, and for 
whose service all other gods exist, we praise and 
worship thee. Thou art that soul which is substance 
of nations, re-incarnate with fresh generations. 
Thou art that stream of never-ending life in which 
all good survives, in which all evil dies. in thee 
we live and move and have our being; in thee we 
find our strength, our duty and our hope. Thy hands 
hold al] the promises, and from thee hath descended 
every good and perfect gift.” 

It ends: 

“Forever watchful may we be to check and kill 
each ill-desire, to drive far off each sinful fancy, So 
may we never cease, tillconsciousness have end, to 
purify this source from which must spring that 
tributary rill which every servant in thy cause is 
pledged to give in contribution to the tide of thy 
great life.” 


Beautiful! 


....This we will say for the brave, if somewhat 
tearful organ of the anti-organ United Presby- 
terian, The Christian Instructor, that it allows 
one of the other side, the Rev. John M. Hender- 
son, to publish a very sharp and strong article, 
in which he offers to point out “‘at least a half 
dozen things, probably a dozen, in which the 
strictest and strongest anti-overture man among 
you, and all the rest of you, have clearly aban- 
doned the Reformation way, yes, the Westmins- 
ter Assembly way”; ‘‘things, too, much more 
fundamental than the organ matter, and things 
the abandonment of which at the time of the 
Fathers would have been regarded and treated as 
heretical,” And he adds: ‘In this I propose to 
be ‘superabundantly as good as my word,’ as 
the Fathers used to say. I shall mention not 
merely the half dozen, nor merely the probable 


dozen proposed, but more than either, more than 


both. ” 


...-The Presbyterian press, always excepting 
such papers as The Presbyterian Banner or The 
Herald and Presbyter, which make it a virtue to 
condemn heresy in haste, seem to be rather slow 
in their comments on the Huntingdon Presby- 
tery’s heresy trial. But we do not believe that 
they will all let this case pass without suitable 
comment. Dr. Krum, in our columns this week, 
sets them an example to be followed. He sees 
that the Presbytery made a great mistake, and 
he sets forth very plainly the call for a revision 
of the Standards of the Church of which he is an 
honor ed and faithful member. He only says, 


Let us have them, Mr. Henderson. 


however, what Dr. J. H. McIlvaine has said before 
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him in his stirring volume. The subject is wel 
opened in the Presbyterian Church. 


.... There is likelihood that the lost ten tribes 
will be found ; for a company has been organized 
in England to look for them. It is called the 
Tara Trust Fund, and the money was subscribed 
for the purpose of excavating the Tara Mount, 
County Meath, in Ireland, to recover the deeds 
that were given to the prophet Jeremiah, when 
he purchased the land of Palestine. How the 
deeds got there the projector, Mr. Unwin, doubt- 
less knows ; and we hope he will find them, al- 
though we are a little discouraged by Mr. Sha- 
pira’s bad luck, and still more by the fact that 
Mr. Unwin has had to go into bankruptcy. But 
Jeremiah’s deeds will probably wait safe in Tara 
Mount till Mr. Unwin gets through his little dif- 
ficulty. 

..In an article in The Christian Advocate, 
Pres. D. H. Wheeler says that ‘ the higher crit- 
icism consists largely of judgments pronounced 
by specialists on subjects lying beyond their 
province.” He gives as an illustration Kuenen’s 
interpretation of Malachi i, 14. We remember a 
Presbyterian college president who, some months 
ago, fell into that same error as to what the term 
higher criticism means, The higher criticism 
does not consist of conclusions or ‘ judgments,” 
but isa method, a department of criticism, in 
which different scholars may reach contradicto- 
ry conclusions, 


..Dr. George N. Webber, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Troy, N. Y., has been 
called to fill the lamented Professor Phelps’s 
place in Smith College. He has had experience 
in teaching philosophy in Middlebury College, 
and is admirably fitted for the post. Yet we 
cannot but remember some sermons of his, 
printed a few years ago, which would have ended 
his career as a Presbyterian minister in six 
months if he had been so unfortunate as to live 
in the bounds of the Huntingdon Presbytery. 


.-Here is a notable event. Do our readers 
see anything notable in it? The Rev. Dr. Ray- 
mond, Presbyterian, and the Rev. Mr, Curtis, 
Congregational, of Marion, Ala,, exchanged pul- 
pits on a recent Sunday. But Mr, Curtis min- 
isters to a colored church ; and this is the first 
exchange with their Southern neighbors that 
the American Missionary Association preachers 
in the South have been favored with during the 
eighteen years since the war. 


..The Republicans of New Jersey, in nom- 
inating Judge Dixon, of the Supreme Court of that 
state, as their candidate for governor, have 
selected a man who has distinguished himself on 
the bench alike for his ability and sterling 
integrity, and who, if elected, would make a most 
admirable governor. The nomination sought 
him, and not he the nomination, The Repub- 
licans have a fair chance of electing him, if they 
work hard for it. 


..Governor Cameron, of Virginia, says that 
the state will pay the interest on her bonds if 
refunded under the Riddleburger acts. She has 
the money in her treasury, and is both able and 
willing to pay three per cent. interest on all such 
refunded bonds. That is to say, the bond-holders 
must consent to be outraged and cheated by 
Mahone repudiation, and accept what Virginia 
chooses to give, or they must whistle for their 
money. 


.. Judge Thoman, one of the members of 
th Civil Service Commission, upon having his 
attention called to the operations of Senator 
Mahone, said that they were in violation of the 
Civil Service law, and that these operations 
‘*should be dealt with in a manner that would 
show that the law is not a collection of mean- 
ingless words.” If Senator Mahone breaks the 
law, then lethim be punished, Senator though 
he is. 

.-Mr. Leon Abbett, the Democratic candi- 
date for governor in New Jersey, announces that, 
if he is elected, the ‘‘ Democrats that will be re- 
warded will be the ones that do the work of the 
campaign” ; which means, in the expressive lan- 
guage of Ex-Senator Thurman, “taking the 
boys in out of the cold and warming their toes,” 
Mr. Abbett is a plain-spoken man. We rather 
like his square-toed way of talking. 


..We do not know how many presbyteries 
there are which are not satisfied with the warranty 
of doctrinal soundness which one entering their 
body brings from a sister presbytery, but require 
him to prove his orthodoxy by an examination, 
They are few ; but one of them is the Presbytery 
of Huntingdon. It will not ordain a candidate 
who does not hold to the divine right of the 
eldership. 


.-It is a little curious that no official notice 
should have been published yet of the meeting 
of the Congregational National Council two 
weeks hence in Concord, N. H., and no program 
whatever of what papers will be read. Has the 
Secretary been too busy failing to elect his can- 
didate for United States Senator from New 
Hampshire to attend to his ecclesiastical dutie ? 


..-Olose Communion Baptists have a fa- 
mous short argument by which they support 
their position, How would they reply to the 
other short argument: Immersion gives a right 





to the Lord’s Supper. But Christian character 
is better than Immersion. Therefore Christian 
character gives a better right to the Lord’s Sup- 
per? 


.-The Democrats of New Jersey in their 
State convention denounced Civil Service reform 
under the law of Congress as a “‘sham,” and the 
Republicans of the same state in their conven- 
tion heartily indorsed the reform, This fur- 
nishes a very decisive reason why the voters of 
that state should vote against the Democratic 
ticket and for the Republican ticket. 


.-Postmaster-General Gresham continues 
to show that he is thoroughly determined that 
the United States mail shall not be used to fur- 
ther the swindling schemes of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company. He has just issued another order 
on the subject, for the purpose of heading off 
one of the tricks of the company. 


..A table of statistics recently published 
shows that, in Switzerland, the proportion of mar- 
riages to the population is very low, and that 
the proportion of divorces to marriages, especi- 
ally in the Protestant cantons, is very large. 
This, in neither respect, tells well for Switzer- 
land. 


.. The fact that every Republican convention 
held this year has spoken kindly of President 
Arthur is complimentary to his administration. 
No previous Vice-President, succeeding to the 
office of President, has given to the party elec- 
ting him such general satisfaction. 


..The Prohibitionists in Massachusetts have 
held their state convention and nominated a 
ticket, thus imitating the mistake committed by 
the Prohibitionists of Ohio. It will be a long 
time before the Prohibition principle wins on 
the basis of such a policy. 


..We much regret to see that the Presby- 
terian Freedmen’s Board is suffering a heavy 
falling off in contributions, and seems likely to 
end its year, October 1st, with a debt of $20,000. 
This ought not so to be. 


..There is progress in Virginia. In the four 
years from 1879 to 1882 the number of colored 
public schools in Virginia increased from 675 to 
1,525, and the number of colored teachers from 
415 to 1,059. 

..Jobn Kelly thinks that the Tammany 
party is the “regular” Democratic Party in this 
city, and assigns therefor the very good reason 
that it hay the majority of the Democratic voters, 


..The Prohibitionists of Brooklyn are first 
in the field in nominating the Rev. Wm. H. 
Boole, as their candidate for mayor in that city, 


. Really, it is quite too funny. Monsignor 
Capa threatening to sue Dr. Fulton for slander, 


READING Nt "NOTICES. 
SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. - 


RELIABLE OLOPHING HOUSE. 
Our experience in purchasing, clothing has in 

ably toon that it pave to war i a house of By and 
established reputation, avoids cheap places, which 
often advertise to make a su 4 of clothes ina Lay hoera, 
and for less than an intellige ot geen son kno é ma- 
terial cost. A suit of tlethee m by a reliable house 
is petiafactory until it is worn out, while 
suit is a continual rem - --A to the wearer of bis own 
foolishness. Messrs. nw & Oo,, of Broadway and 
Warren Street, — a veatabliahed 39 years ago, are 
vigorous as ever, as is 


the 
ne othing and 
adorning of a man, fio or chil ot content with 
as fine a store as co be asked for, they are now put- 
ting in an entire new front, with immense pla ass 
windows, wate wil when completed, be one of the 
roadway. 


sending samples, rules or sel -measurement, etc., 10 
ony meal living outside New York who may write 
0) 


AMONG thone - who patronize the ‘Whitman Saddle 
Company, 26 reet, New York City, for 
~ a at A ales. are the =e 

‘homas 


: after using it 

I had no ye r all. 4 ‘never used a saddle so easy 

toda me pleasure, as one of some 

experrence in * dle, to make this deserved ac. 
know ledgemen 


oO. D. . CABE'S SONS, 
We have dealt jergely fe for our oe eetvete 4 arith 
Sons, man " 


aud can 
ne, They ca 
v assortment of at reason Prices, They 

execute orders for interio: decoration in oa. of 


taped Seem si soft 


é AMERICAN ‘CYCLING. 
presen . to the er ‘peopte.ce ployee: a ae 7 
for business oF for pleasure. and wast 
try to gen t 


ant of 
_ cheers ote are riding the bi ee oF Pieras 


t in al 

amon other aaa 
ertainly no one can doubt that the modern bi- 
cycle, and 68) y such an one as I ride—which my 
frien mate | Sor =~ en ly—isa thing 
| Te Beton 5 nineteenth century. It 
requis te yh ay hich 


i can claim the honor of of meputactaria the 


1 Ge Gora cA = that ie a *y pas of the 
Columbia texales evand joyclee, s probably ti th — largess 
house of i orld. If th ~ 


, ed by the in ais 
es an be Fock means of traveling will shortly 
1 extremely common, 














HAY FEVER, 

For Bepenty years I was a oatwrer | om Catarrh 
the head throat in a very form, an 
during the Summer months with 


farely gare me of ne 
ave had no trace o 
Passe, Smithboro, ¥. 
Since boyhood I have been troubled with Catarrh 
and Ha: + gan and ae been unable to A perma- 
uniil J used Exy's ream has 
L. Olseuaen” New runswick, N. Jd. 
Price 50 cents. 


IMPORTANT. 
wae you visit or leave pve, Bow Fork City, save Bag- 
axe Expressage and Carri ire, and stop at Grand 
te Grand Cen 
450 elegant rooms redu to 81 and upward per 
uovatee. Restaurant, supplied with the best. 

Cars, Stages and Elevated allroad to al Depots 
. a 


THE LANGHAM, 
Oppostre the famous mansions of the Vanderbil 
on Fifth Avenue, is The 
an most clesan of New York's 


nows how 
pqrasne NT viniting “this c ity 
desiring a quiet, elerant desirable s' pring pl face, will 
ty-second 
——_ 
INGHAM Umivenerry, for young Indien, Advantages 


for artand music unsurpasi for 2 catalogue 
. B. Watswonts, Chancellor, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Carpeta, Mattings, Oilcloths, Ruxs, etc,, in larger as- 
sortment and at less prices than can be found elae. 
where. Examine, ANDREW Leste & Co., 764 Bway. 

Segoe gees See 

One of the rost useful inventions “ot the age is 
James Pyie’s Pearline Washing Compound, and judg- 
ing from its extensive sale, it is safe to infer that 
housekeepers, generally, menanences the fact. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES, 
BE, THIRTY SEV Ain ANNUAL MEET. 





of Oe 4 “ Ln ay, Me 
convene ny on ure 
eae Y, (Dr. Bchrends') ay, Oct, 30th, at 


aP a continue through nesda d Thurs. 
The sermo n yw reached. on me eoday y oT. 

v. JO row, o 
i ot Brooklyn offer entertainment free W thone 

an 4 
— on different railwa “a nd pe lines. 
feation for entertainmen ould be made prior 
15th, to Richard M, Montgomery, 169 Colum 
ta bet Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








6 above cnarering ira a portrat of Mr. 


peeelenars of et A and nd namin 4 gl. yor "Ts yon bots 


peer yt fF portal rail on M4 
dacapea on th et cinalf ake ae ah 
Arete OP we a park foot pron Reter to this 


paper as to our abilii 


OLD Gold Pens made as good as new. Inclose the 
pen snd §@ cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“Stub.,” if desired. Address, E. L. WALRATH, 

University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHURCH PEWS AND PEW ENDS, 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 27 Frawxuiim 8t., Boston. 














. CLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS 
‘pian CUFFS AND MONARCH 
TSHIRTS, Sold by leading dealers. 








stn teeta ae Seaham 


4,000 INDEPENDENT Read- 





MAHER & GROSH, 74 Summit Street, Toledo, O, 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
“2 FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 


AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


BL. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and (6th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


Pi ope. tw taree, oF five 

* | BANDYE ete std 

Bujtable f for present ata ate oats pure, 
Ona iat, son wf “i —_ 

| COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO, 


NURSERYMEN, 
GENEVA, N. ¥+ 








offer a fine fresh stock of Choice Fruit Trees, Grape. 
Vines, ete., for Fall and Spring. The New Grapes $i 
each, by mail. Write for catalogue and price, 


BOUGHT gorp on 
PATENTS F533, Sas 
A.W. MORGAN & O0,, Pate 


ent Attorneys and Brokers, Washington, D.C. 


Woarrenwaroxo 


JMRTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


igs 
urn ture 


*'6X8 East20"Stny, 
AND 


HALLETT, 


FURNACES, 
“SPLENDID ” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
WARREN sere 
















ALLETTR " 
“SPLENDID ” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY . 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


ROY, N. ¥., AND SOLD BY 
@. G, HALLETT, 


236 Water Street, New "York. 


INVALIDS332:382 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 Wort 20d it., bet. Fifth and Sisth Avs,, 


NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the eountry will have the best attention. 


Fall Campaign. 

I Am Now Read 
Make Elegant P Lae 
phs. Prices Low For 


Fin 


e Work. 




















ABRAHAM BOGARDUS, 
Broadwav and 18th St. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


Exposition ot Fall Novelties in 


LN DLA 
Camels’ Hair Shawls. 


Owing to extensive purchases at the late 
London sales, we are prepared to offer the 
finest assortment of these Shawls to be 
found in this market, and containing many 
rare and artistic patterns, and at prices far 
below any former importation, 

STRANGERS and others visiting the city 
are requested to examine this stock, 


BROADWAY & 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Fall Novelties in Dress Fabrics. 


Have now in stock the finest collection of 
Paris Novelties in Dress Goods, including 
many confined styles introduced this season, 
Poil de Bison Cloth, plain, striped, and fig- 
ured for combination suits ; Plain and Fancy 
Scotch Tweed and English Serge Suitings ; 
Ottomans in all-wool and silk and wool, 
Vigognes, Camels’ Hairs, Drap d’Eté, ete, 


BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


ARE CALLED U. 8. COUPON BONDS 
A SAFE PURCHASE? 


TuERE are two cases upon the United 
States Supreme Court calendar at Washing- 
ton, forargument, which are regarded as of 
great importance, not only in this country, 
but also abroad. Bankers, in particular, 
will be affected by the decision, while it 
will also be of much interest to every holder 
of called Government bonds, of which there 
are many million dollars worth still out- 
standing. 

The suits have a local interest, involving 
as they do the tile to some of the bonds 
claimed to have been stolen from the Man- 
hattan Savings L[nstitution at the time of the 
great robbery there in 1878, The general 
importance, however, of the litigation, is 
due to the attitude the United States Govern- 
ment bas taken in the matter and to the 
novel questions involved, the decision of 
which in one way may seriously check the 
present free dealings in the class of bonds 
referred to, and render greater caution 
necessary in the purchase of any Govern- 
ment bond, 

The cases come before the court on ap- 
peals from decisions of the United States 
Court of Claims, awarding the bonds in 
litigation to the Manhattan Savings In- 
stitution as against Messrs. L. von Hoff- 
mann & Co, and Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & 
Co., who were purchasers of them in good 
faith and for value, on the ground that the 
bonds having been “called,” they became 
matured on the day when the holders of 
them had the right, in pursuance of the 
‘* call,” to receive payment of all then due 
on them; and that whoever bought them 
after that day took them as overdue paper, 
with only such title as their vender had 
and liable to have their title-to them dis- 
puted and impeached. Whether the court 
of last resort will take this view of the 
question remains to be seen, 

Under various acts of Congress the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury issued and disposed 
of several classes of six-per-cent. coupon 





and registered bonds, known as ‘‘five- 
twenty bonds,” of the Act of March 3d, 
1865, to the amount of about one billion of 
dollars. The coupon bonds of these loans, 
known as consols of 1865, bore date July 
1st, 1865; were payable by their terms to 
‘*bearer,” with interest; and were redeem- 
able, as appeared on their face, after five, 
and payable twenty years from date. 
These bonds were held abroad to the value 
of many hundreds of millions. They were 
held not only in England, but also in Ger- 
many, Holland and other European coun- 
tries. The greater part, perhaps, of the 
1865 loans were held in Europe in the years 
1877, 1878 and 1879. Under the refunding 
act of 1870, which authorized the issue of 
a billion and a half dollars worth of lower 
interest-bearing bonds, provision was made 
for the redemption of these five twenties 
upon three months’ public notice, to be 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury 
when the interest should cease. This three 
months’ notice is popularly known as a 
‘*call,” and consists in the signing by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of a written no- 
tice stating that specified bonds will be 
paid at the Treasury on and after a day 
stated, and that iyterest on said bonds will 
then cease. These notices are filed in the 
Treasury Department, but not published 
in any paper. People hear of them some- 
times and sometimes do not. 

As a matter of fact nearly the whole of 
the new bonds taken by the syndicate for 
the American and European markets 
were paid for with called five-twenties, and 
large amounts of these were bonds the 
calls for which had matured. For these 
reasons called bonds were largely bought 
and sold in New York city and elsewhere 
after the calls had matured, they being 
dealt in just as freely as bonds which had 
not been called for redemption; and it was 
the custom of bankers, brokers and other 
dealers in Government securities to treat 
them after maturity as negotiable securities 
as good as any others. 

Under these circumstances, Mesers. J. 8. 
Morgan & Co. and Messrs. L. von Hoff- 
mann & Co., as well as others. became pur- 
chasers for value and in good faith of cer- 
tain called coupon bonds. Upon their be- 
ing forwarded to Washington for redemp- 
tion the purchasers were surprised to be 
informed that the bonds were said to have 
been stolen from the Manhattan Savings In- 
stitution of New York, and that payment 
of the bonds would be withheld, awaiting 
the decision of the court as to their owner- 
ship. This position of the department was 
all the more surprising in view of a circular 
defining the department’s course of action 
in such cases, which hed been issued by the 
Hon. H. McCulloch when he was Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


“In consequence of the increasing trouble, 
wholly without practical benefit, arising from 
notices which are constantly received at the 
department, respecting the loss of coupon bonds 
which are payable to bearer, and of treasury 
notes issued and remaining in blank at the time 
of loss, it becomes necessary to give this public 
notice that the Government cannot protect and 
will not undertake to protect the owners of such 
bonds and notes against the consequences of 
their own fault or misfortune. Hereafter all 
bonds, notes, and coupons payable to bearer, and 
Treasury notes issued and remaining in blank, 
will be paid to the party presenting them in pur- 
suance of the regulations of the department in the 
course of regular business, ana no attention will 
be paid to caveats which may be filed for the 
purpose of preventing such payment.” 

Notwithstanding the position thus taken 
by the Government, it decided in these 
cases to withhold payment, and it sent the 
parties in interest to the Court of Claims, to 
have it determine the ownership, and to ob- 
tain adecision which would furnish a pre- 
cedent for the future action of the depart- 
ment in such cases. 

The main question Before that court was 
whether the calls brought the bonds to 
maturity, so that purchasers after the dates 
named in the calls became Hiible to have 
their title to them disputed. ‘The time of 
maturity,” the court said, ‘‘is the time 
when the instrument becomes due and pay- 
able; that is, when the holder of it is en- 
titled to demand, and the maker of it is 
bound to pay all that is due upon it. 


Had these bonds been simply payable on 
the first day of July, 1885, the United States 
could not have required the holder of them, 








under penalty of the stoppage of interest, 
to receive payment before that day, and 
therefore they could never before then 
have been brought to maturity. But that 
is not this case. The bonds in question, 
we repeat, bore on their face the declaration 
of the right of the United States to redeem 
them after the first day of July, 1870, and 
that right was reserved to the United States 
by the act under which the bonds were issued 
and was, in every view, of the very essence 
of the contract. The subsequent act of July 
14th, 1870, prescribed how that right should 
be exercised. Now, when that right was 
exercised in conformity with that act, we 
are unable to perceive why it did not bring 
these bonds to maturity, each one at the 
end of three months after the date of the 
call embracing it, when the holder of it 
would be entitled to receive the principal of 
it and uccrued interest. This is no more 
nor less than just what he would be en- 
titled to on any day of payment fixed in the 
bond. ‘fo contend, therefore, that the 
bond did not mature on the day specified 
in the Secretary’s notice for its full pay- 
ment, seems to us to be wholly without 
justification. We, therefore, hold that each 
of the bonds in question did, in law, be- 
come matured on the day when the holder 
of it had the right, in pursuance of the 
Secretary’s call, to receive payment of all 
then due on it; and that whoever bought 
them after that day took them as overdue 
paper, with only such title as his vender 
had, and liable to have his title to them 
disputed and impeached.” 

We have quoted the reasoning of the 
court at length, as the question before it 
was so important and it was the first time 
it had bi en presented for judicial consider- 
ation. Ifthe appellate court should hold 
the same view as to the effect of a call, it is 
plainly to be seen that there would be great 
risk in purchasing a called bond, and they 
would become almost unmarketable, unless 
their pedigree, so to speak, were chalked 
upon them. The manner of acquisition of 
each bond by every successive holder there- 
of, after the maturity of a call, would have 
to he known in order to ascertain what 
equities it was subject to, as was said in 
an admirable letter by a leading banking 
house to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the time of the refusal to pay the bonds 
above referred to. To the thousands of 
holders the decision of the appellate court 
will be of considerable interest. To the 
bankers everywhere, to whom called bonds 
are generally sold by small holders, itis a 
matter of still more importance. To the 
Government whose credit has hitherto been 
unimpeached, it is a matter of supreme im- 
portance. The decision will be awaited 
with more than casual interest ; forthere are 
millions more of bonds to be called in due 
course of time, and the law to be made in 
this case will be a precedent for govern- 


mental action in years to come. 
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ANOTHER BOND CALL. 


Sroretary Forger has issued another 
bond call for $15,000,000, declaring that the 
bonds therein mentioned will be paid on 
the first of December, 1883, and that there- 
after the interest will cease on these bonds. 
All the three and a half per cents, were 
called in July; and this call consequently 
begins the payment of the three per cents., 
of which there were outstanding on the 31st 
of last August, $305,529,000; and of this 
amount Comptroller Knox said in his last 
report that $220,000,000 were held by the 
national banks asa guaranty for their circula- 
tion. If the Government pays off the three 
per cents. at its pastrate of debt reduction, 
it will take about three years to retire the 
whole of this class of bonds, which would 
wipe them all out in the year 1886. The 
four and a half per cents, which amount to 
$250,000,000, will not be redeemable until 
1891; and the four per cents, amounting to 
$737,610,550, will not be redeemable until 
1907. 

The Government must, therefore, after 
paying off all the three per cents, which it 
will do in about three years at the present 
rate, discontinue its bond payments until 
1891, or go into the market and buy 
four or four anda half per cents at their sell- 
ing price; and, after paying the four and a 
half per cents it must either stop payment 
altogether, or buy the four per cents at 
their:market value until 1907, when these 








bonds become redeemable. There is no 
doubt that it would have to pay a very con- 
siderable premium in order to get either 
class of bonds. 

The reason why the Government is pay- 
ing off the public debt at so rapid a rate 
grows out of the fact that its income from 
taxation largely exceeds its annual ex- 
penses, leaving a surplusin the Treasury 
which it can use inno other way. This raises 
the question whether it would not be much 
better to still further reduce the taxation, 
and, as aconsequence, have asmaller surplus, 
and pay the debt at a slower rate. We think 
it would be. ‘There is no necessity for so 
rapid a rate of debt reduction. The credit 
of the Government does not demand it. It 
concentrates the burden of payment within 
too narrow limits, and does in a compara- 
tively short time what could be more con- 
veniently done by the people in a longer 
period. The fact that the Government has 
so large a surplus to expend in bond re- 
demption is proof ‘conclusive that the tax 
burden is still too heavy, and that Congress 
ought again to make another reduction 
of taxes, and in this way diminish the 
surplus: 

There is another and very important re- 
lation of the question. When the three 
per cents are all paid off, of which the 
national banks last Fall held $220.000,000 
deposited with the Government as a guar- 
anty for their circulation, then these banks 
must either withdraw the circulation 
issued on the basis of these bonds, or go 
into the market and buy four or four anda 
half per cents for banking purposes. The 
margin of profit on circulation is so small 
that the banks could not well afford to buy 
the latter bonds at their market price for 
this purpose ; and very many of them proba- 
bly would prefer to reduce their circulation, 
rather than continue 1t at no profit. Any 
considerable reduction of bank circulation 
would involve a disturbance of business, 
especially in the great centers of trade. 

There is no doubt that the present basis 
of the national banking system is being 
rapidly undermined by the payment of the 
public debt. Wedo not advocate the per- 
manent continuance of a portion of the 
debt for the sake of the system; yet it is 
well to remember that when the debt is all 
paid the system must collapse entirely, or 
it must be placed upon some other and dif- 
ferent basis. The manifold advantages of 
the system to the country are too great to 
permit its extinction; and we have no idea 
that the people will ever give their consent 
to such a result. Some method must and 
will be devised to continue the national 
banking system after the public debt shall 
have been entirely extinguished. Plans for 
this purpose have alreidy been suggested, 
and others probably will be. Some plan 
(we do not now say what) will be devised 
to save the national banking system and 
keep it in operation as one of the perma- 
nent institutions of the country. 


_— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been a fair demand for money 
in the local market throughout the week, 
with an ample supply to meet all the neces- 
sities of borrowers at moderate rates where 
the security has been satisfactory in char- 
acter. The general increase in the activity 
of legitimate trade is now being felt in 
financial circles through the enlarged de- 
mand for money, which is in such abund- 
ant supply that the rates are still unsatis- 
factory to loaners, and proves that as capi- 
tal increases its earning power diminishes. 
The profits of business are very much 
smaller than they used to be, and the large 
manufacturing industries have been con- 
centrating into stronger hands, who are satis- 
fied if they acquire simple interest on the 
capital invested. Speculation and overtrad- 
ing have given way to conservative methods, 
credits are more carefully looked after, 
and the business of the country may be said 
to have taken a new departure, which will 
result in the complete restoration of con- 
fidence and the promotion of all legitimate 
enterprises. Rates on call to borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral have been as low 
as 1 percent. and as high as 8 per cent., with 
the bulk of the business at 2 per cent. 
Holders of Government bonds were accom- 
modated at 1@2 per cent. There was little 
inquiry for time loans, which were quoted 
at 44@5 per cent. on stocks for 60 duys to 4 
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months. Prime mercantile paper was dis- 
counted at 54@6 per cent. for double names 
and 6@7 per cent. for single names. The 
domestic exchanges at the West indicate no 
urgeney in the demand from that quarter, 
but the interior shipments were largely in 
excess of the receipts. 

Srock Marxet.—There was a fair degree 
of firmness in the opening dealings of the 
stock exchange last week, with an increas- 
ing disposition on the part of ‘ outsiders” 
to test whether there was a streak of luck 
in their favor. Large orders were received 
from Europe, and a strong inclination mani- 
fested itself among local operators to go in 
‘just this once.” Speculation was, how- 
ever, controlled by the bears, who hammered 
the market vigorously and persistently 
throughout the week, taking the Villard 
specialties as their principal objects of at- 
tack. It is generally conceded tuat after 
the settlement of this flurry a substan- 
tial improvement will ensue. This opinion 
is sustained by the satisfactory condition 
of the trade and the security of the crops. 
The sales at the Board amounted to 2,339,- 
154 shares. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was strong for the high premium 
issues and weak for the 33, as a result of 
the firstcall of the latter and the probability 
that many more will be redeemed in the 
early future. The 4s and 4$s advanced each 
&; the 3s declined §. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid, Asked Bid = Asked. 
4348, 1691, reg....118}¢ 134¢ Currency 6s, ‘9.130 _ 
bg 1891, coup.. 1134 «118%4¢(Currency 6a, '96.131 _ 
reg neeees io ue. 4 Currency 68, '97.132 — 
= 1907, up.. 20+4,Currency 68. '%. 144 = 


Bu tf 
Three percents. hag janie 'Ourremey Ga; 199; 18455 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
moderately active and irregular. The 
principal activity was in New York, West 
Shore and Buffalo Firsts at 731@74@73}? 
and Northern Pacific Firsts at 1024;@108@ 
1024. The only important changes were an 
advance of 1} per cent. in Eliz., Lexington 
and Big Sandy Firsts, to 984, and a decline 
of 1 per cent. in Texas and Pacific (Rio 
Grande Division) Firsts, to 774, and 1 per 
cent. in Wabash Seconds, to 974. 


Bank StateMEeNt.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
clearin~-house last week was again a very 
unfavorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a loss in specie of $3,519,- 
000; a gain in legal tenders of $1,718,400; 
an expansion in loans of $2,909,100; an in- 
crease in deposits of $101,900, and a con. 
traction in circulation of $125,100. The 
movement for the week results in aloss in 
surplus reserve of $1,831,075; but the banks 
still hold $1,907,350 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail. 


Legal Net 
banks. Loans. Specie. Teniers DUenosita 
New York. .810,247,000 81,750,000 $654,000 $9,603,000 
Manhattan. 6,919,000 1,060,000 882,000 6,599,000 
Merchants’. 8,088,600 —1,294,900 673,800 7,389,500 
Mechanics’. 8,450,000 684.000 = 1,006,000 7,076,000 
Union...... 4,273,000 694,700 147,700 8,176,800 
Ameiica.... 10,786,300 1,820,700 543,200 8,533,400 
Phenix...... 3,871,000 639,000 207,000 3,137,000 
GIR... cocccce 7,308,700 1,635,200 582,000 6,928,700 
Trad’sm'n'’s 3,128,600 407,800 87,500 2,046,100 
Fulton...... 1,698,800 395,600 101,900 1,336,800 
Chemical... 13,910,700 4,832,200 440,300 15,212,706 
Mer. Exch.. 8,394,100 233,800 414,400 2,462,000 
Gallatin .... 5,150,800 679,000 146,700 8,021,100 
Btch& Dro. 1,812,100 422,200 68,100 1,680,200 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,002,000 224,000 80,000 1,112,000 
Greenwich.. 1,085,900 20,300 145,600 989,300 
Lea, Manuf. 8,219,300 187,300 420,710 2,444,400 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,098,500 284,800 94,000 1,470,400 
St'te of N.Y. 3,984,900 807,100 200,100 3,651,200 
Am. Ex..... 18,542,000 1,278,000 1,500,000 11,264,000 
Commerce.. 16,670,200 8,782,600 1,892,400 12,731,700 
Broadway.. 5,534,100 830,000 821,600 4,084,210 
Mercantile.. 3,773,900 1,016,700 701,200 6,879,700 
Pacifie...... 2,193,800 828,300 183,100 2,324,9 0 
Republic.... 4,606,600 821,000 229,400 8,609,0.0 
Shatham..... 8,876,900 654,100 821,800 4,170,500 
People’s..... 1,599,800 138,800 122,300 1,777,200 
N. America. 2,980,000 116,200 329,200 2,836,600 
Hanover.... 9,329,900 1,855,200 1,014,300 10,541,300 
Irving...... 2,887,000 532,900 506,400 2,999,000 
Metropol'’n. 12,003,000 1,968,000 427,000 8,890,000 
Citizene’.. 2,504,400 341,000 241,800 2,593,600 
Nassau ..... 2,454,000 187,000 169,300 2,663,200 
Market..,.. 2,885,500 603,800 120,400 2,408,200 
St. Nicholas 2,172,900 228,500 42,200 1,777 800 
Shoe & Lea. 2,455,000 584,000 220,000 2,981,000 
Corp Exch. 4,887,400 651,100 167,000 4,084 000 
Continent’). 5,858.100 1,370,200 318,100 6,527,200 
Oriental .... 2,106,000 116,200 285,800 1,930,900 
Marine.,.... 3,449,000 899,000 265,000 4,128,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,739,400 4,084,6u0 1,074,100 92,888,900 
=e 17,611,800 8,862,400 —-1,024,800 20 808,400 
Wall St.Nat. 1,775,200 277 fw $4,400 1,684,800 
North River 1,535,000 16,000 227,000 1,542,400 
Eest River.. 1,145,700 163,600 100,800 983,700 
Fourth Nat. 16,935,000 1,09.,000 38,287,500 17,610,800 
Central Nat. 1,954,000 982,000 1,068,000 8,415,000 
Second Nat.* 3,542,000 749,000 870,000 4,424,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,521,000 674,000 880,000 5,027,000 
First Nat’l.. 14,738,700 2,846,900 681,700 14,783,200 
Third Nat.. 5,088,100 1,238,900 419,800 5,482,400 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,409,300 165,500 178.800 1,146,800 
Bowery..... 1,968,409 278,000 Bide. ; 1,802,500 
N.Y.County 1,840,000 410,000 185,000 9,185,000 





Ger.-Amer... 2,480,400 405,800 66,800 2,187,600 
Chase,.....- 4,086,000 759,600 558,700 5,608,800 
Fifth Ave... 2,073,800 451,600 111,500 2,144,8.0 
GermanEx. 1,859,000 66,000 298,000 2,181,800 
Germania... 1,841,700 188,30 338,800 2,285,600 
U.S. Nat’l., 5,885,900 906,600 56,600 5,208,600 
Lincoln N'l = 1,753,700 $78.200 140,400 2,052,.00 
Garfield Nat 793,500 51,000 106,400 622,200 

Total . .. .8331,701,900 855,360,300 $26,050,400 8318,016,400 

Ine. Dee. Ine, dine, 

Cemparisons $2,909,100 $3,519,000 $1,713,400 $101,900 





* Same as last week. No report. 


Cleariags for the week ending, Sept. 15th ..8732,316,071 00 
do. do. do. Sept. 22d. 700,082,400 54 
Balances for the week ending Sept.15th.. 30,914,820 30 
do. do. dc. Sept. 2d.. 30,061,000 19 


Foreign Exonanae.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, but strong, owing 
to a scarcity of bills. Tae nominal asking 
quotations for Sterling were marked up 
$c. to $4.88 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for 
demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of 4 to 1c. from the posted 
figures. In Continental Exchange the 
quotations for Francs were reduced from 
5.25@5.24g to 5.248@5.23} for 60-day 
bills, and from 5.22$@5.21} to 5.214 for 
checks. Reichmarks adyanced from 94@ 
944c. to 944@94ic. for long, and from 
948@94ic. to 944@95 for short sight. 

FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

According to figures recently compiled 
by Mr. Mulhall, of the Royal Society of 
London, and an eminent statistican, the 
property of the United States, as _repre- 
sented by houses, furniture, manufacturers, 
railways, shipping, bullion, lands, cattle, 
crops, investments abroad, etc., is $42,000,- 
000,000, which, adding roads, public lands, 
etc., valued at $7,700,000,000, gives a grand 
total of $49,770,000,000. This he states to 
be more than $9,000,000,000 in excess of the 


aggregate wealth of Great Britain. The 
wealth proper of the latter he eati- 
mates to be $38,948,000,000, and the 


value of English roads, public lands, 
etc., $1,700,000,000, making a grand total 
of $40,640,000,000. The wealth per inhab- 
itant is $1,160 in that country, against 
$995 in this. It has been objected to Mr. 
Mulhall’s figures that the prices of fixed 
property here are largely based on fictitious 
and inflated values. Perhaps, for instance, 
a factory, coal mine, dwelling or steam. 
ship or railroad would be valued at 50 per 
cent. more than the same properties would 
be worth in Great Britaia. This criticism 
should be kept in mind when the above 
suggestive figures are read. We are, how- 
ever, gaining rapidly on Great Britain in 
average as well as aggregate wealth. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8S'., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreiand, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 





Per Cent First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


THE WONDERFULLY ALLEY, 


RED RIVER Vv 


mone. 
made 
‘er Valley mortrage, a 
princi ~| or ipterest Xs any 
eotlected an 2 4 
FREE OST, eac Ae ts. a2 Sg be 
AFE . BON Ds 
and PAY NEARLY THRAS ft TIMES A AS MUCH, I 
am known and Fesomsnenaedey leading business men 


and clereymen, East and West—men for whom I have 
been making jhese investments for ¢ 
ENCES. 


have never losta dollar o 
loan made here, suites 


artford, Con 
Lbs 


M. E. Ga AL. Pres't jean, College, New 
Re wana] A. Pi nck 8. Kingstop. N.H 

v. Wim. atten, .H. 
Hon. yn H. Lyon, 44% roadway, N. Y. 
Rev. J yak! ity, Minn. 
Dr. wen K. Bue lyn, Mystic Bri 
Importers’ and Tr rv Rational Be ae New York. 
First National Bank, St Min 
Lake City Bank, Lake Gi City, a" 

Alla sleased with ' my investments. Send for fuller 
information and circular. Remit by New York or 


Boston as ie = tomy order. Address 


* 
res. Merchants’ Bank, 


Mention this paver. GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


TO INVESTORS. 
$925 will buy a $1,000, é er cent. gold cou- 


EAST AND WEST R. B C0, OF ALABAMA, 


This fe ° ety yy investment bond, secured 
} AL, A jnortrage on oe sone fal built and 
rt woye v €: an 
silat "Et atoe bathe “ehin bond mt I pay 
you every six aie °o ee no trouble, an 
a safe investment. For sa 


Rue LOAS PAN Rat BET ¥. 





No Risk; == Solid 10 per Gent | = 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as Englich Oorsols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Vircular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville 1] 
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aioe mi sep quacens for two years prior 
to the firat day of september, 
Dividen J me. idence. Shares. Aut. 
1859, Feb. Ann Primrose, Gdn Unknown. ES $50 00 
1878, Feb. Maria P. Clar: , City, 50 00 
ig81, Aug. qed is I’. F Chrystie Hosting N: y."3 14 00 
1841, Aug. Wn ; 16 76 
188i, Aus. Caroline “Ay Mer i Yanaows 193 «2165 25 
1981, Aug. Esther A. St. J 6 10 50 
1881, Aug. Ellen T waned Newport, R a 86 00 
1881, Aug. Trus.T.Sem.Ref.ch Newburgh, Wy 6 1050 
1831, Aug. E. A. Vinton, Gdn Unknown 1 1 75 
17 Maria Campbe Unknown 1 85 
38 Marg't Jenkins Unknown 2 183 
66 ‘Thomas wl Unknown 2 297 
$1 Henry own 16 
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ALDWIN Cosh: 
Beneseibed ona sworn to babes me this i7th day 
ptember, 1883. R. ELDER, Notary Public, N. 
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San ek d ‘ble ‘investments 
Parties Desvrous of Dealing in 


AREENANRENCE Nu UR. 
STOCKS 


will do well to write fe or epi. the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WARK Sy HOWES & MACKS 
This house traasacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very la experience. 


nterest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
WESTERN Uypos TELEGRAPH CoMPANY,) 
w York«, Sept. 12th, 1885, § 
DIVIDEN D NO. 65. 
' ‘HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this company 
from the net earnings of the three months ending 80th 
inst,, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th of October next, and on removal of legal 
restraint prohibiting such payment to share-holders 
of record on the 20th day of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
in London at 8 o'clock on the afternoon of Sept. 20th 
instant, and reopened on the morning of the 16th of 
October next, Rk. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


OREGON a TRANSOONTINENTAL Company, } 
w York, September 1.th, 158s. 
vaRreR. y Nar ey rad OF ONE AND ONE 
ALF PER CENT. wil? ger cent,) on the capital 
stock of this compan paid d a 
October 15th, 1883, at the office of the Farmers’ 
and Trust Company. The transfer books will be 
fosed September th, and reopened October 17th, 
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Thos. F. Goode, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


TRAVEL. 








Y ALL ODDS 
Best EQUIPPED UIPPED 


DEST EQUIPPED THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest om ( to “hadley 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs 
and that it is preferred by all walt ponted 
travelers when passing to or from Colo- 
rado or California. It also operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 
8ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


Milwaukee, La Nace ye Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), ge ane Owsionse, 
Mankato, Minn. 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton Marehalltowe, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Ll, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 
Among a mans of the numerous peas ts of —— 
riority enjo the patrons of this road 
its DAY Sb AC! ES, which are the finest that 
human art and ingenui can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING OA which are models of 
comfort and elegance ; its PALACE DRAWING- 
ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by any; 
and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not ran by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is aseerted that IT IS 
won BEST EQUIPPED RUVAD IN THE 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred nger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons, 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via, this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them, It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
———_ than it does to go by the poorly- 

equipped roads, 

or maps, descriptive circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & W.-W. R’Y., 


HICAGO, TLL. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO orassow PREM ERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND LONDONDERRY, 
EVERY RAORRONP 
New Clyd seainll ers and most excellent aecom. 
odations, but soaa venge in reeee, First Cabin only 
gos to 7 te-roo! 
xcu 





en 
a f ble te rties t ther. Send 
for pampniet of i iene with a etc, 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York, 


Parcels, Pac: Fi t, and Valuables forwarded 
to all of arope, at ow vates, by win's Eu 
BOPEAN EXPREsa. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE LANGHAM, 


Fifth Ave. and Fifty-second St, 
(Opposite the Vanderbilt Mansions.) 
Comprising the New Langham and 
Osborne. 
Hotel will be ready for 


hoice Apartments, yt 

or La furnished, paay yow w be sec wreak A Res- 

a nt is being fiddled, , and meals wwill be served 
table d'hote an a carie. 


E. N. WI LSON, Prop., 
Formerly « of The Sherwood. 





This new and elegant Famil 
oocus cupency ab abcut Sept, 20th. 





‘THE PALMER HOUSE, 


CHICAGO. _ 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner, 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. 


=| THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
cee pene, 











T. ROESSLE, SON & CO. 
PROPRIETORS. : 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


RU. GOING ¢c. MARRIED P so 


R, Sueiper, 37 John St.N,Y. suppliesWeddl 
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———- Gonnnnercial 
ECONOMIC REMEDIES. 


Taz Rev. R. Heser Newrow recently 
gave his views of the labor question before 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. After stating his views somewhat 
in detail on various points, he finally, as 
reported, condensed the whole as follows: 





“To sum up, the witness suggested, on the 
part of labor, increased efficiency, interest, 
thrift and association ; on the part of society at 
large, increased sense of responsibility for’ these 
very ills, and wise and carnest efforts to overcome 
them by industrial education, by increased fa- 
cilities for saving, by lessening intemperance ; 
on the part of capital, personal interest in its 
employees, industrial partnerships and arbitra- 
tion ; on the part of municipal governments, the 
taking of their affairs out of party politics, the 
enforced reconstruction of the worst tenement- 
house districts, the proper use of its franchises 
for the public good ; on the part of state govern- 
ments, the formation of bureaus of labor, fac- 
tory legislation, legislation against stock water- 
ing and combinations to force up prices of ne- 
cessities of life, the introduction of industrial 
education and of saving societies into the school 
system ; on the part of the national government, 
tariff reform, a national bureau of labor, a na- 
tional railroad commission, a better system of 
patent rights, postal savings banks, reclaiming 
of forfeited land grants, reservation of remain- 
ing lands for individual settlers, organized 
colonization and the reservation of new mineral 
resources for public uses,” 

This is a very broad, very comprehen- 
sive, very varied, and in some respects a 
very impracticable method of solving the 
labor problem. If the Rev. Mr. Newton 
had everything in his own hands and could 
make every man do just what he wanted 
him to do, and cause every man to be just 
what he wanted him to be, and could also 
do a hundred things at the same moment, 
and keep on doing so indefinitely, he 
would probably be able to make this a much 
better world than he thinks it to be, and in 
some respects a much better world than it 
is in point of fact. The great difficulty is 
that no such power belongs to Mr. Newton 
or to anybody else. There have been doc- 
trinaire reformers in all ages, to whom 
almost everything in the world seems to be 
just about wrong, and needs changing from 
top to bottom; and yet the world has gone 
along, jogging in the old way, gradually 
improving, but not so improving as to 
make everything perfect, or to abate all 
human ills, or to equalize the condition of 
men by making all rich or all poor! The 
presumption is that it will keep going along 
in about the same way, and that in this re- 
spect the thing that has been is substantially 
the thing that will be. 

We are in favor of every practical and 
practicable measure that is adapted to 
make things better in this world; but we 
have no hope that the time willevercome, 
certainly not until after the millennium is 
under full way, when all men will be 
equally prosperous, or when there will be 
no poor men in society who must look to 
others for employment and wages, or when 
there will be norich menin society, or when 
property will be so equally distributed that 
everybody's wants will be equally well sup- 
plied. We are not expecting any such 
thing; and we think that those who do 
expect it will be disappointed. The prin- 
ciple of *‘ Root, hog, or die” isa funda- 
mental factor in human affairs; and the 
‘*hog” that roots best will find 
most to eat. Individual and personal ef- 
fort is, in this world, and especially under 
the free institutions of this country, the 
great law of one’s condition. Patient in- 
dustry, careful economy and temperate 
personal habits will do more for the work- 
ingman than all the trades’ unions that 
were ever organized, and more than all the 
doctrinaires in economics can do, even if 
they were multiplied a thousand-fold. These 
are the qualities that usually bring success; 
and no arrangement of the social system 
can compensate for thelr absence. 


=) 


A SUCCESSFUL CAREER. 


‘Ir always gives usa great deal of sat- 
isfaction to chronicle the success in an hon- 
orable business career of any man, but es- 
pecially at the present time, when we see 
by one of the Toledo papers that our old 
friend, Mr. Fred. Eaton, of that city has, 











rounded up twenty-seven years of active 
business. 

He has been a regular subscriber to Tae 
InpEPENDENT for twenty-five years; and we 
heartily join in the congratulations which 
have been pouring in upon him. The ex- 
tract alluded to is as follows: 

‘* Twenty-seven years ago yesterday Mr. 
Fred. Eaton arrived in Toledo, a bright, 
keen New Hampshire boy, slender in purse 
and person, but with a head full of brains, 
and a soul overflowing with vim and ener- 
gy- Inallthis quarter century and more 
he has grown steadily and strongly, taking 
no backward steps, suffering no reverses, 
and meeting every engagement fully, 
squarely, and promptly. Everything that 
fromised well for Toledo has found him 
interested, active, and liberal. To-day he 
pays the largest amount of personal tax of 
any man in this county, or, in fact, in any 
county in Northwestern Ohio. He has had 
a career well worthy of admiration and 
emulation.” 


iin 
—_ 


DRY GOODS. 








Anotuer week has closed upon a brisk 
dry goods market, with a large volume of 
business as a result. As a rule, the de- 
mand has been principally confined to 
specialties of wide popularity, though there 
has been a large quantity of goods passed 
into the consumer’s hands. Buyers have 
taken free and at times very full assort- 
ments, but engagements for immediate or 
future delivery have been made only at the 
instance of present wants. The same ex- 
perience of a large trade has been realized 
at all the interior distributing centers, 
which is fully sustained by the unusual 
frequency of orders by telegraph for reas- 
sortments. The large and continued stead- 
iness of the demand has compelled jobbers 
to reorder from agents, which has absorbed 
aquantity of miscellaneous fabrics which 
had accumulated upon the manufacturers’ 
hands. A good number of specialties have 
had such a wide request that stocks have 
not only been cleaned up, but the produc- 
tion for some time to come has been covered 
with orders. Most kinds of goods are more 
firmly held in first hands, and such price 
revisions as were made during the week 
were nearly all in an upward direction. An 
advance in raw cotton has been followed by 
higher quotations for print cloths and low 
grade cotton fabrics, while certain makes 
of prints and worsted dress goods have 
slightly appreciated. The production of 
cotton goods, prints, etc., has of necessity 
been curtailed, because of the scarcity of 
water at many of the manufacturing cen- 
ters in New England and_ elsewhere. 
Numerous mills are, for this reason, com- 
pelled to run on short time, and some of 
the bleacheries have been obliged to shut 
down entirely the past week. 

Corton Goops.—The tone of the cotton 
goods market is improving daily, and a 
much firmer feeling is already apparent. 
There is no special activity in any particu- 
lar class of goods; but there is a good, 
steady hand-to-mouth demand at first hands 
for all seasonable fabrics, and the jobbing 
distribution continues satisfactory. Brown 
goods are moving in fair quantities, and 
there is a steady call for bleached shirtings, 
wide sheetings, cotton flannels, corset jeans, 
etc. Rolled jaconets and cambrics are 
meeting with rather more attention and 
prices are very firm. For colored cottons 
there is a little more inquiry, and quilts are 
in moderate request. 


Print Cloths have been in fair demand 
and prices remain firm at 8 11-16c. for 64x 
64s and 8 5-16c. for 56x60s respectively. 

Prints.—There wasa slight improvement 
in the demand for calicoes by package 
buyers on the spot, and the order demand 
(from jobbers direct and through the 
medium of salesmen on the road) was of 
good aggregate proportions. Standard and 
low grade fancies continued to move in 
fair quantities from first hands, and an ex- 
cellent business in these goods was done by 
jobbers. Indigo blues were in brisk request, 
and popular makes are largely sold ahead 
of production. Robes, mournings, furni- 
ture cretonnes and prints, also solids, were 
severally in fair request, and a good busi- 
ness (for the time of year) was done in shirt- 
ings, which are very cheap at ruling rates, 
in view of the late advance in print cloths, 





Wide prints were mostly quiet with agents; 
but a fair distribution was made by jobbers 
having drives to offer. The most desirable 
fancy prints are well sold up and prices are 
fully sustained; but calicoes that are not 
strictly in accordance with the prevailing 
taste favor the buyer. 

Ginghams are jobbing with considerable 
freedom; but the demand at first hands was 
light and irregular. The production of 
dark dress styles has been discontinued by 
most manufacturers; but some very choice 
patterns are still being received, which find 
ready buyers. 

Dress Goops.—The jobbing trade in 
dress goods continues very satisfactory, and 
agents representing the leading mills re- 
port a good steady call for duplicate parcels 
of both all-wool and worsted fabrics. 
Wool suitings and sackings, in plain and 
plaid effects, are in brisk request, and the 
supply of certain makes is inadequate to 
mect the current demand. So with cash- 
meres, which are largely sold ahead in some 
cases; and stocks of fancy worsteds, as 
jacquard figures, brocades, changeable 
styles, checks, plaid, etc., are almost nom- 
inal. In fact, the market for dress goods 
has not been in such good shape for years 
past; and this accounts for the firmness of 
prices. 

Wooten Goops.—A fair degree of steadi- 
ness has characterized the market for 
woolen goods throughout the week 
under review. In clothing woolens 
desirable heavy goods appear to be fairly 
well sold up. Worsteds, cotton-warp and 
all-wool woolens, satinets, etc., are all 
under good control, and fair duplicate 
orders continue to be had in each class, 
though the present warm weather tends to 
make transactions a little more sluggish 
than usual. The demand for Spring makes 
is better than anticipated, choice styles be- 
ing very well taken. Sales so far have been 
effected mainly through salesmen on the 
road, very few clothiers having yet ap- 
peared in the market. Most agents are now 
about ready to show full samples, and it is 
expected that buyers will soon begin to ar- 
rive. There has not been as cheerful a feel- 
ing in the market for along time as is now 
manifested, and if manufacturers will adhere 
to their policy, as itis now understood to 
be, of producing goods only on orders, 
a very sound, healthy condition of the 
woolen goods trade will result. 

Hostrry anp UnpErwkar.—Trade in 
hosiery and underwear is again somewhat 
quiet at first hands, owing probably to the 
warmer turn in the weather. Jobbers, how- 
ever, continue to be busy in these goods, 
and undoubtedly they will replenish later 
on. Some fancy knit goods, especially 
Jerseys, are active. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


There has been a better business in foreign 
goods during the week than has been ex- 
perienced thus far for a similar period 
throughout the season. There were more 


buyers in the market, and though there was 
hesitancy and caution as to styles, the ag- 
gregate business was encouraging. There 
is a good demand for all Gedetiens of 
medium plain dress goods, as cashmeres, 
shoodas and all canted effects. There is 
also a oa assorting demand for fancies, 
especially French plaids, which can only be 
sold to arrive. Silks are selling also, but 
moderately and at very close figures. 
Heavy woolens for men’s wear are being 
taken from stocks by cloth jobbers and 
tailors, aggregating a good business. Or- 
ders for fine Spring woolens are mostly in; 
and the results are fairly satisfactory and 
compare favorably with last year. usi- 
ness in white goods, laces, etc., is fair for 
the season. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week andsince January ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port........... $2,974,445 $2,904,338 
‘Thrown on the market....... 8,258,885 2,012,475 
mined ob the pert 91,809,890  102,508,37 

at the port.......... 1 
‘Thrown on the market...... 91,913,797 101,263,599 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpax Evenrna, Sept. Mth, 1883. 
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‘ 
a) Gel Wigs 1936 
“« —A....27. 5 |Newmarket,B...36 6 
Broadway.....36 6 | - 36 Ki 
Boot, 6.8 6 NBS ee 
2 FF.....36 784|Pacitic, Extra..36 73¢ 
“ M, fam.36 7 x a ae 36 «7 
nawwad 40 8¢|Pepperell.....7-4 16} 
Continental, 6.36 784) ee 2 
40 8%! - ooeee9- 22 
Conestogo, D. .28 04 sed 25, 
“ 8...33 684 “19-4 Bg 
” W...36 7 (Pepperell Efine,39 714 
Dwight, ae 6 | R.. .36 z 
«ge TH ON a 
Exeter, : oeeeee 36 644g, Pepuot, AQ... 6 
Bllerton. .._"i0-4- 26 Dsscr 1314 
First Prize.....36 71¢/Pittsfield,A....36 53¢ 
Great Fas, E. 36 =73¢)Pocasset, C....— 7 
Hill’sS’mp.{d’m45 11}! - O....338 64 
Indian Head...36 8 “ §....40 8% 
oe «80 ins Stark, Pills eis vied 86 8 
“145 (12%) “ hheavy....40 94 
Indian Orchard : 7 laeaee enue 48 16 
- ee” er 58 18 
“ DW..86 Te) “ ......... 18 271% 
Rie F get ERS 108 35 
« AA...40 8 |Wamsutta,....50 15 
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- _ o:¢00 ae 
“ Xxx40 — ee e889 S219 
Langley, A... es 6% > eee = = 
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Laconia e - 164 : ~euaile 30 i% 
ommeseee © ar: /7 mC aaeY SET 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 
” L..36 81¢|Lonadale.......88 814 
bed 17 * Cambric 36 12 
Allendale..... 6-4 16 |Masonville..... 94¢ 
= amu 19 |Nashua, E.....36 10 
” +1084 22 = yg 42 11 
Avondale ...... 36 8%] “ W....45 123¢ 
Ballou & 8on...36 734|Newmarket, F..36 — 
“ -93 66 =N. Y. Mills..... 36 114 
Vv Milis...... 944| “ Wt'rTwist 36 124 
Bellows Falls..36 10 - --- 54 16 
me am a - «+. 64 1746 
3 ae 8 e 
aly REY 36 7! Pepperell “Ga 16} 
“« AGC....3 — - .-74 20 
Cabot. 221-8 a = ‘ re 3974 
w oveeusenll . an 
° Sanvidves y iiss rm -_+ 2734 
Canoe ran 21 4 |Pequot. 5-4 15 
ee a Bh TE atone ay 
soe ht,Anchor 36 10 ae, XX.36 11 
earleas........9@ 7 |Utica.......... 35 
Fruit of the Loom ; * ex. heavy.36 9¢ 
“ 7 oe fee © ceccionn 5-4 16 
« ~ oe Meee dccckaan 64 18 
* — = ieee 84 25 
Forestdale..... 86 (9  -wuaciene 94 id 
te 
Gold Medai...138 7 | “ iheavy.1-100 35 
“  ....88 6%|_ “ Nonp.....36 12 
Great Falls, * = 64 Wamsutta ii awe - ws 
“ 
ee . 4 
= A..33 — * cambric.36 12 
Hil’s Semp. — . Washington Pas 1104 
“186 9 Wauregans, 100836 121g 
va Sa “ shirtcotton— 12 
= aie - “a 12 “ pan pe il 
ighland..... 9 * cambric...— — 
| 36 714) Whitineville...36 7¢ 
a. _ ” eee 64% 
: -- illiamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 914 A136 101% 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, 7-2 Park Mills, No. n 
‘ --—-@10 _ eee —@ 
Economy...... —@I10 (|Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron —@— a ne _ 
ane nome | AER: —@l10 
WN DRILLS, 
Appleton......— @8 ,Mass., D..... — @ 1% 
Augusta.... .— @T7 |Mass.,G.....— @7 
Boott..... --— @B eo ..— @ 8 
Laconia..... — @8 |Pelzer..... 30— @ 1% 
Langley, A...— @-— |Piedmont... — @ 734 
Langley, B ..— @T7}¢ gs ; a —- @8 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 15 \Methuen, AA.... 144 
ss “44 19 Sse England.... 644 
Me sceedsess 7 
sa Pearl River...... 141g 
- Pemberton, AA.. 144% 
“ “ ee 
“ hy, “ E... 10% 
6 Swift River...... vb" 
Cordis, my - = Thorndike, . ie me 
Nine 1 . oo = 
“* No. 1..32 15 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, ) = ¥ - Reteacen ~ 
eae ee 
Lewiston, A...36 16%| “ ....... 80 12 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 91¢,Otis, BB..... — @10 
Amoskeag....— @l11 _— A.— @12 
ttn’. 2 Renate oe 
Hamilton....— @12 |Whitteaton.. 934@10%4 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St., 


Have now on exhibition a 
representation of their Fall 
importations in  Velvets, 
Silks, and Satins, the color- 
ings and designs of which 
are rare and exclusive. An 
early inspection Solicited. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and iith St. 
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September 27, 1883. ] 


LHE INDE 


PENDENT. 








John N, Stearns &Co,, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 

IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 

Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 





Send 6 cents forillustrated 
catalogue, giving full de- 
scription and price 
of Plain, Braided 
aud Pleated-back 
Jerseys from $1.98 
to $12.00; also full- 
page fashion plates 
of Seal Sacques, 





Dolmans, Fur Gar- 
ments and Winter 
Cloaks. 


J, N.COLLINS 
32 W. 14th St. 
New York. 


W.& J. I 


Have just added another large shipment 
to their 


Superb Collection 


OF 


ANCIENT & MODERN 
Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs. 


Their assortment of 
Antique 
Daghestan Rugs 


Contains some of the Finest Specimens 
ever brought to this market, 








BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





English, Bon Marche, 
$2.50, $5.00, 


‘The most stylish and best fitting garments in the 
world. Send Bu-t and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect ag 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue de: 19th Street, New Took. 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. 


J. Rots 


IMPORTER, 


56 and 58 West 14th Street. 


Philadelphia, 1022 Chestnut St.; 
Boston, 32 Temple Place ; 

Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton St.; 
Paris, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 


We beg leave to announce to our friends and 
customers that our semi-annual OPENING will 
take place on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
September 26th and 27th, when we will exbibit 
the Fall Importations, comprising our usual 
artistic collection of FRENCH MILLINERY 
GOODS, PARIS-TRIMMED BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS and our own designs. 


AUTUMN, 1883. 


Referring to the foregoing invitation to our 
semi-annual Opening, we respectfully beg leave 
to say that our collection of trimmed Paris bon- 
nets and hats, and those of our own design, 
which we will have the pleasure of exhibiting to 
our patrons on that occasion, are of unsurpassed 
beauty, both in design and materials employed. 

Our importation of untrimmed millinery 
goods, trimming materials, and the various orna- 
ments also will be found to fully sustain the 
reputation which those of former seasons have 
made for our establishments. 

A tasty and becoming hat or bonnet in the 
ensemble of a lady’s costume is recognized by 
all as of the first importance. The enormous 
amount of cheap and showy millinery which is 
every season thrown upon the general market by 
foreign and domestic manufacturers makes the 
selection of such aone more difficult than is 
generally believed. 

All the goods we offer are specially designed 
and manufactured for us. Our long experience, 
extensive clientele among the ¢lite of this and 
the large cities throughout the country, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with their tastes, and the 
best fashions of the European centers, constitute 
a sure guaranty to our patrons that they will 
find at our establishments correct and reliable 
styles and choice goods. 

The fact that we dispose of such enormous 
quantities of goods, and that we have at our com- 
mand an unlimited capital in the carrying on of 
our business, enables us to buy at the most ad- 
vantageous termsand sell at prices that are be- 
yond the reach of competition. 

Competent saleswomen will be found to advise 
with ladies in regard to all essentials to a suc- 
cessful selection, and the managers of our sev- 
eral establishments, who have made the mil- 
liner’s art a life study, will cheerfully assist with 
their advice when requested, in order to give 
satisfaction to every patron. 

Very respectfully, 


os ROTHSCHILD. — 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th nit 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


" | Suits & Cloaks, and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND COLORS. 
LINEN GOODS, BLANKE AND LACE OUR. 
TAINS AT TOWER PRICK: Ces’ THAN VE 


Ladies’ Muslin Uederwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 









MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTEN. 
TION. 
R. H. MACY & CO. 

—_———— eee 

INTING RESSES. 

Price from 55 kinds of 

75 cents to blank cards 

=. — for 10 cent, 

of type, cuts. a JOSEPH WATSON, 

19 Murray St, N. ¥. 





Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’. WHOLESALE MARKET. 
\For the Week ending Friday, Sept. 21st, 1888.) 
COFFEE. 















Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 9 @ 94 
Santos, Choice to Best............+++. 104, @10% 
JOUR... vocvendtipe en bd tee seedeted s---14 @22 
BOOM. in osc cnndeocs sbaseeeaekens 23 23, 
Maracaibo. 0.2... cc cccccccceccccecces 8%(@133¢ 
ee Ee oS td siie ble 8% @13 
THA, 
BRPBOE . c cccccccccccccsgeseosecescses 18 @40 
Young Hy#on...........cecscecvevees 10 @60 
JAPON 20500050 cece vers covevceees seokl SG @45 
GUMpOwer, ...o0000 cees, cocccscocveee 10 @60 
PS er beced bouscsaresieseeveds 10 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime,........ ae gnedth 1K%@ 715¢ 
CEADD. OS TOE... cccccecsccccseoere 9 @— 
Crushed... ne 9 @— 
Powdered. « 84@ 
GRANULATED........ 8 11-16@ 8% 
Wuirt. a yy @ 8} 
DD aswtecgéchaveole Tke@ 1% 
YELLOw.— “Coffee Di nxiitesebawindniods 64@ 6% 
MA Neotcstnanasones A 
MOLASSES, 
inn osin steeds ine ddhos ven Orenhaees 25 @28 
Pe Eb ocedisaaweks oaks 145% 26 @28 
i, Se OT ee, Pee ee Pye 80 @85 
Porto inc lenis ac capeits ve eltenesup $5 @45 
New Orleans........... ES: AGREE TE 80 @58 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl. - 567 @ —— 
Grand Bank Cod...........+ 4 25 --— 
Mackerel, Noe. 1 {Mans Saeebaesal * 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass......... -—--—@ 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ - —--— @ 10 50 
Herring, per box............ - — 23 @ — 28 
—_ 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .#2 40 @5 20 
i | Sa as. 280 @ 3 35 
Superfine Spring........... 285 @ 38 40 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., Til., Super- 
Rae 8 @ 35 
State Extra brands........ 880 @ 3 90 
Western Sprin wm ext’a 8 80 @ 3 90 
Minnesota, ‘Clear”........ 450 @510 
Spring Wheat, Patents’. 600 @7 30 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 395 @410 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
ee 425 @510 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ships), 385 @ 3 95 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & )440 @ 5 00 
St. Louis, Family......... -_-—- @— 
St. Louis, Choice, heteenoes —— @—-— 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 30 @ 56 00 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘Patents”. 570 @ 6 60 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 80 @ 5 00 
SOUTHERN fLOUR : 
po re @ 6 00 
| ar @ 6 20 
., or ° @ 5 60 
Rye Four: 
_ ae @ 2 75 
0 EER @ 410 
Corn Mra: 
Was ~nedinineenenis @ 3 20 
a @— — 
ee - @— — 
Wuerat: 
WR. vce cviccden vagediegned s—-— @— — 
ck f Ss 2 eee —-— @— — 
a eee teuns 1 12%@ 1 18 
JORN ; 
ee reer — 60 @-—- 63 
We tvepediacawnted te _ 
Wid, BOS... 6c sevesveuse. — 614%4@— 62 
ATS : 
er ee — 35 @— 44 
OCRICRNOs 6. cccecde.cvdvees — BY@— — 
MOU FOG Ee’ 0 c:ccngecqsddoes — 34 @— % 
Rye: 
De cenedivdeecsecessster _-— @— — 
Pennsylvania, . o0ve coed cee -— 67 @— 67% 
ANS : 
PND os cc cnccetbees sot 255 @ 265 
MOSUOTE cio vi cedsierccvetes 290 @ 8 00 
rrr + 260 @ 2 65 
Pras: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 130 @1 36 
Southern Black Eye, #@ 2- 
We Wis 00s-600eceeen —--—- @-— 
PROVISIONS. 
Tork 
Me, TW cc cecdvintves #12 25 @#138 00 
Re . | Perereeee 12 @ — — 
a 15 50 @ — — 
ee soeeee 1500 @ 16 00 
Bacon 
Gort Clear... ccccccc0sss TH @ — 
Long Ulear.............. 725 @ 17 874 
Short Rib........ —— 750 @— — 
Meats : 
Smoked Hams..........—14 @ — 
Smoked Shoulders....... —- 7 @ — 
Smoked Strips........... —14 @— 
MILL FEED 
OS wddevcaéccedevocteeen 816 50 @%17 00 
ID hit obit weve cp bhbedusedvess 18 00 @ 19 00 
ek oe nid nda dedbahedawates 19 00 @ 20 00 
100 lbs Sele wacnsan enh taboae 21 00 @ 23 00 
cceseoee eocccccccocccces, 4000 @ 0 00 
ON SS eer euesnatan 20 00 @ 21 00 
Oil Meal........ eeeonbupeaposee —-—-@-— 
OUR UE « «comes. é tnke beetnees -= ¢ _-— 


HAY AND STRAW 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 lbs @ —85 @B— 95 
Hay, No.2, good, “ “ .... —70 @ — 80 
Hay, No.3,medium“ “ ,.,,—65 @ — 70 
Hay, clover mixed “ “ ,....—656 @ — 75 





Hay, Shipping, «ee 50 @ — 60 
Hay, Clover a eee WO @— BO 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ ne —50 — 65 
Straw, No,2hRye “ — 35 — 40 
Straw, Oat ~ ” . +80 @— 35 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 





State Wairy, tubs, mferior............... 





sscepeees ALIS 









(1239) 23 
CHEESE, 

State, Factory, fine, ....s0:..-0+. +++ 10}G@I11 
Good to prime........ omisaeh « ¢ Hoeos * os 
Fair to good... .......+s. ee Fee 914 
Ohio Factory, flat ine... : tice ‘e108 
Flat, good to prime... ss... a. 4 sees eee 1 @ 9¢ 

Skimmed Creamery. . 3uy@4 

Full-skimmed Factory, NEW... sseec sees : k@— 

EGGS. 

Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 2444@ 25 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. — @ 24g 

Western, fresh-laid............ se a @* 
Canadian bbudietsethetae sate’ San — @ %4— 

LARD, 

Western, per 100 Ibs......... #8 40 @ $8 50 

~~ Oe Lustre cwkeis Ove 775 @ 825 

NS EE Ie 875 @ 9 40 

’ DRESSED POULTRY. 

Durkeye, ORIG.» oc poceegecs 14 @— 15 

Spring Chickens, near by........ —16 @— 18 

Fowls, Jersey. ..........se.ce00e —— @— 1 

‘* State and Western...... —12 @— 14 

Ducks, per ih niteminnedemamincae —13 @— 20 

. Sra 

Cabbage, L. L, per 100.. 4 00 @ 8 (0 

Potatoes, L, I. per bbl........... @ 175 

Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... @ 3 00 

Cucumber per 1,000, .... @ 1 50 

Tomatoes, L. I., per box......... _ @-— 26 

Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl. 1 00 @ 1 25 

Onions, White, per bbl.......... 1 50 @ 2 50 

Oniens,. NEO. cncdtncraorce te 125 @ 1 50 

VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 

Apples, per bbl................ }, 50 @#4 00 

Pears, ssartlett, per bbl. —— @500 

Pluma, per bbl........+++-.... 200 @ 6 0 

COE, DOE Mock ac, ccccscyeces 16 


2 @ 
Peaches, Del. and Md., percrate.¥%4 75 @ 1 50 
Peanuts. virginia, hand-p’ k’d. 


Ot Miinctneestassesense 12 @ 12% 
ee er — 64@ — 8 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

Apples, Sliced............... oe oo @-— 

Peaches, Posled.. .00250+002990000 -—-— @— 

Peaches, Unpeeled............. —10 @—I16 

| ey i are — 94@—10 

CEI, i cAnddncdecinenspsnetue —17 @—18 
BEMORORORTOND, « .. cc.ccecececcecce —10 @—11K% 

eee —261¢@—27 

CATTLE MARKET, 

Weatern, heavy wethers......... —5 @— 5% 
Mised, Western, .....20.0000. 008 - ve a re) 
“« ~ Jersey and near-by...... - 49 

Spring Lambs,..........eseeees - x 6 

Live Calves, prime....,.......+. _ Reo 9 
n = fair to good........ — Th@— sh 

66 “* buttermilk fed...... — 8K@— 5 

" ss common........ o. — 6 @T7 

Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —10K@—11 
ad o\- GRONORL wiv escale —ll@— 12 
Hogs, dressed, ...,..... ententen — 654 @-—- 15¢ 

siencuctciaaemrndiedeicmieaeae 
WOOL s MARKET, 
Indiana Medium, unwashed ama ed 28 @35 


@ 
id Coarse and et blood....20 @28 
N. camer and Ind., washed X and 


SSebeesbdcardriett eves es seveee @40 
N. Pe Mich., and Ind., We, Bis asecuds 40 @45 
- > Re. 8... ene nad ‘ie p44 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. x oat =. ; "40 @43 
samen 04 43 @45 

“ a i + “ete 44 @46 

6 as “ ~No.2..... 85 @40 
“ “ “ common,, ..30 @34 


Burry at value. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Soluble Pacific Guano 


Mb craienais 00 
Listers’ Stand. Super bowphaie 37 00 40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @85 00 
“ —U. 8, Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
FE Be 6n800050% 31 00 @338 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 00 
‘* ~ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 00 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer ‘i ee 50 00 
Wheat Pr 50 00 
“ "Cabbage (8 OUR ce 51 00 
“ AA Ammoniated: Supe r- 
phonphate Fertiliser... 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
| er compounded to order: 
mestead Superphosphate 
Very: Carbon Works) 40 00 
— or » Grower 
( i on Works 60 
Banner Tew Bone # ) a 
(Michigan *Gatbon Works) 465 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Faeroe ieuvien Guano 88 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate........ os 27 00 
“  Atomized Phosphate..... 24 00 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... ° 25 00 
Bau rhs arranted Pure “Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 83 00 
me ~s xport Bone, per 2,000 
pn inten ae 9 «tate aie steiadlon a 1 00 @38 00 
Forrester’ 6 Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ..... é 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass sa << 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............... 85 00 @388 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 “ 50 00 Sin 00 . 
quate Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ib8,).......s00-- 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, gomae fine, average...... 80 00 @31 00 
“ v high cess — @27 00 
German Potash t..... 725 @ 7 16 
ree, per Som Ibs.)..... 800 @ 9 00 
es Potash (80 p. c.), per 
00 Ibs,....... Sh 2 bGeas 00% T@ 1 
Bulphawof Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 
teesetecese — — @ 
ASHES.—We quote 5@— cents for Pot and 
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Iusurance, 


THE DRY GOODS DISTRICT WA- 
TER SUPPLY. 


Tne Herald for some time past has been 
earnestly discussing the imminent danger 
to which the dry goods district is exposed, 
owing to the entirely inadequate water sup- 
ply for extinguishing purposes. 

In support of its opinion, the /Jerald has 
gathered the most reliable testimony from 
insurance men, underwriters, inspectors 
and the Department of Public Works. 

In order that the evidence might not be 
exclusively of a local nature, the Herald 
has obtained the opinions of the fire chiefs 
of the various large cities, which have each 
suffered from a great fire, such as is feared 
for New York. The views of the press 
throughout the country, and of all of the 
persons in the city, who are well able to 
speak with authority on the subject, to- 
gether with the fire chiefs of other cities, 
who are certainly not affected by local prej- 
udice, are unanimously in accord with the 
Herald, with one notable exception. The 
Sun, in an editorial of September 8th, com- 
ments on the discussion substantially as 
follows: ‘‘ The Herald grossly exaggerates 
the dangers. The dry goods district is 
in no particular peril at this time. 
Several large fires have occurred there 
within recent years. There has 
been no extensive conflagration. The fires 
have been checked before they extended 
far. No part of the city is watched 
with so much solicitude. The un- 
derwriters, too, have adopted rules and en- 
forced precautions for the dry goods dis- 
trict especially. Neither they nor the fire 
department are likely to be caught una- 
wares. This ever present consciousness of 
danger, in which the district stands, unless 
a fire is promptly and efficiently dealt with 
at the start, is of itself a great protection to 
the property of the region. The 
fact is, the dry goods district is well sup- 
plied with twelve-inch and some twenty- 
inch mains, laid with especial reference to 
fire, and the waterthey bring is enough for 
the requirements of an ordinary fire. It 
may be that the water is not at a great head ; 
but that makes little difference where 
steam fire engines are used. The 
Herald is engaged in a mistaken work.” 


It is astonishing that a paper, usually so 
well informed as 7’he Sun, should betray 
such prejudiced ignorance on so important 
fcr the statements of the 
Herald are true and beyond _ reas- 
onable dispute. The gravity of the 
danger cannot be overestimated. That sev- 
eral large fires have occurred and not re- 
sulted in general conflagration is, to be sure, 
a matter for rejoicing; but in no case was 
the water supply sufficient for an ‘‘ ordinary 
fire,” and at more than one of those fires it 
needed but a shange in the wind to realize 
the worst. The Worth Street fire, after de- 
stroying four millions, burnt itself out 
against one of the few fire walls with which 
the district is supplied. Notwithstanding 
the solicitous care exercised and the pre- 
cautions of the underwriters, the district is 
the ‘‘ stronghold of fires,” and the amount 
of losses is yearly far in excess of premi- 
ums; so that the underwriters, at least, are 
frequently ‘caught unawares.” Regarding 
the twelve and twenty-inch mains, the 
hydrants attached to them will often hardly 
run in the day-time, and rarely show a pres- 
sure above five pounds, not enough even to 
cope with the most ‘‘ ordinary fire.” The 
pressure ought to be forty pounds, as it 
is in Boston. The twenty-inch main in 
Broadway could not begin to supply the 
needs of the Worth Street fire, and certainly 
The Sun will not deny that there should at 
all times be water enough to deal with 
such a fire, although it was possibly a grade 
or two above ‘‘an ordinary fire.” At the 
burning of the Potter Building the pressure 
on the hydrants was one half a pound, 
where, as we stated before, it ought to be 
forty pounds, as it is in Boston, where ex- 
perience has taught a lesson which New 
York would do well to borrow rather than 
acquire for itself ata cost of hundreds of 
millions. 

The statement that an increased pressure 
makes little difference where a steam fire 
engine is used, is quite contrary to the laws 
of hydro-dynamics. A difference of thirty- 


a subject; 





five pounds at the hydrant will very 
materially aid an engine in throwing water 
horizontally or vertically. 

That the Herald is engaged in a mistaken 
work few but 7’he Sun would venture to as- 
sert; and none, we think, with much better 
foundation than is shown in the feeble and 
specious objections of the latter. 

Nothing can be more specious and danger- 
ous than to utter the cry of ‘‘ peace” be- 
cause there have been no uncontrollable fires 
here during the last twenty years. A fire 
is extinguishable when taken in its begin- 
ning; it is controllable when bounded by 
definite walls and in the absence of certain 
extraordinary conditions; under a great 
volume, it passes beyond controllability, 
and proceeds until it stops from natural 
causes. These extraordinary conditions 
are such asa breakin the water-supply, a 
failure in the alarm apparatus, an intense 
cold, a high wind (but a victorious fire makes 
its own violent wind), a long drought, a 
horse distemper, a succession of distract 
ing and wearying fires previously. Does 
anybody know how much the substantial 
wall of the Times building saved to the 
country at the Potter Building fire? Have 
people forgotten the days in a not long ago 
Winter when the wires came down with ice 
and horses were the resource for alarms? 
Lumber, drought, wind, previous fires, 
and the break-down of the water-works, 
burned Chicago; lumber roofs, the horse 
distemper, and over.confidence, burned 
Boston. Thereis not one of the list of ex- 
traordinary conditions which New York 
may not have; and it is the conjunction of 
too or three of them which strikes the hour. 

Now nothing is more certain than that if 
the volume and loss of either of these two 
monumental fires were repeated in New 
York, the city would be rebuilt, first; next, 
that the in.provgments now urged, or their 
equivalent, would be made without dissent 
from any respectable quarter, except as to 
methods and details. Js tt not better 
and cheaper to build the water works, 
whatever those are, now, than tu do so 
afler rebuilding burned New York? Why 
pay for both the works and the rebuilding, 
when the latter can be avoided? 


> 


A MATCHED PAIR. 


EverysBopy has seen the old newspaper 
item of the law firm, who were ordering a 
sign, but were bothered by the unhappily 
suggestive combination of theirown names; 
for the proposed sign would have read, if 
made up in the usual way, ‘‘ Ketchum & 
Cheatem.” So they agreed to break the 
force of this collocation by adding their 
initials, and instructed the painter accord- 
ingly; but when he obeyed orders quietly, 
and set up the sign over their heads, they 
were stricken aghast to read ‘‘I. Ketchum 
& U. Cheatem.” We are reminded of this 
old story by reading of another firm of at- 
torneys in the ambitiously named town of 
Paris, Illinois, who have all the courage of 
their names. They are Dollarhides, but 
probably not brothers, or they would trade 
as Dollarhide Bros. ; but they scorn all con- 
cealments and paint and print them- 


selves as ‘‘Dollarhide & Dollarhide.” 
They are in the insurance line; 
whether exclusively or incidentally 


is not stated. They rise above the old plans 
of insurance as stale and monopolizing 
and insist on something modern and pro- 
gressive. So they wroteto the Insurance 
Department of Missouri, thus: ‘‘We are 
working a plan of insurance that is copy- 
righted; and have worked so far in all ter- 
ritory under the copyright. Will we have 
to comply with the law of vour state be- 
fore working in it? If so, please inform 
me whether a mutual company will have 
to give bond, the same as old line compa- 
nies. lf the copyright does rot give us 
authority to work, please give me reference 
to your state law which annuls the power 
given us in copyright, as’tis our aim to 
work legally wherever we transact busi- 
ness.” This is really facetious, although 
doubtless not so intended; and the notion 
that to copyright a scheme of insurance gives 
or can give it any exemption from responsi- 
bility to state lawsis one which we can 
scarcely avoid characterizing as ‘“ fresh”; 
for there is really no term in the classical 
and elegant vocabulary that expresses it 
half as well. Who wouldn't defy a state 
law if he could do it by spend- 





ing a dollar or two for a copy- 
right; and shall we not have copyrighted 


lotteries trying on the same paper 
shield? Messrs. Dollarhide may be 
assured that they will ‘have to 


comply with the law” of a state ‘‘ before 
working in it,” unless they follow some emi- 
nent examples and select underground 
passages for their ‘‘working” a plan of in- 
surance that is copyrighted.” We would 


suggest, however, that there are a great 
many dollars in this state, and a great 
many people without sense enough to 
keep their dollars from being clipped off 
their hides; hence that Dollarhide & 
Dollarhide lose no time in making an alli- 
ance with The Mutual Life and Maturit 
Association, of Washington. Dr. Riddell, 
who is secretary for that swindle (see 
INDEPENDENT for August 16th last) wants 
a first-class state agent here, and might like 
a pair of them still better. The plan ‘‘ that 
copyrighted” and the Mutual L. and M. A. is 
might ‘‘ work” the State of New York to- 
ether. For further information address 
ohn A. McCall, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 


ma ete: a eke 
A FINANCIAL BALANCE-WHEEL. 


A ure insurance policy is the only piece 
of property which is enhanced in value 
by death. Every other investment is better 
while the man lives who is most directly 
interested in it, and depreciates as soon as 
he dies and his watchful superintendence 
and careis withdrawn. Life insurance oper- 
ates as a financial balance-wheel, and has 
power to replace the shrinkage of values 
caused by the loss of the brain and knowl- 
edge and presence that creates wealth, and 
consequent on the settlement of estates by 
executors, attorneys, and others not 
familiar with the details of the business of 
the deceased. 

If a man is worth $400,000 the executors 
of his estate will not ordinarily be able to 
realize more than $300,000; and thus the 
pecuniary results of one-fourth of a life 
time would be dissipated and lost, which an 
insurance of $100,000 would prevent or 
replace. 

It is a prudent and business-like trans- 
action for a man of wealth, having extensive 
business relations and engagements,to keep 
an insurance on his life as large as will be 
sufficient to replace the depreciation conse- 
quent on his death, and thus provide ready 
money to meet pressing demands and sacri- 
fices of valuable property. Creditors of the 
estate of a dead man usually urge the imme- 
diate payment claims; but his debtors pro- 
verbially take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for delay. 

It is this view of the intrinsic value of 
life insurance which has caused the best and 
wealthiest business men of the country to 
carry large lines of life insurance—in hun- 
dreds of cases amounting to one, two, and 
three hundred thousand dollars each. And 
it is a remarkable fact, and a startling re- 
flection upon the uncertainty of all business 
relations; that in a very large majority of 
cases the amount realized from life insurance 
policies is about all that is left after the 
final settlement of the estates of men who 
were, in their life times, considered rich, 
and constitute the sole dependence of the 
wife and children. 

Death is relentless. It forces immediate 
liquidation; and how few times there are in 
the career of men in active business when 
all their affairs are so wellin hand that a 
forced liquidation would not leave them 
bankrupt. 

Thousands of men, accounted good finan- 
ciers, are kept afloat by their ability and 
energy in avoiding liquidation; that is, the 
stream of money coming in is kept equal to 
that going out. «While the man lives this is 
well. But at his death the power that 
drives the machinery is stopped, the supply 
is cut off, and all p hemes are presented 
for payment—often for protest—and the 
wife and children must take what is left. 
Life insurance takes care of them as no 
other provision can. For that purpose it is 
the best investment that any man can make, 
—Unknown Source. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY simple, defini 
tacenieninhen ple, te, liberal non-forfeitable 


THIRTY-THREE years of su: 











AFE. 000 surplus b York \ 
] RELIABLE Over eho mo. ately tnvented 
state agents wanted. 





ts wanted in every city and town. 
Apply direct to this Company. iy = 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. J. L. Hausey, let Vice-Preat. 
8. N. Srzppine, Act'y. H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Preast. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Breadway, N. Y. 


N ET sgt eee ellltien. 
Total Assets, Jan, ist, t882.. .$2,.565 141 29 


B.S. ALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Seo’y 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
_ JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


OFFICE Or THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1883. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Conv 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
ber, 1882 





uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882,..... 84,412,688 58 
Premiuims on Policies not marked off 

GED Db execducvedqehetesancsenins 1,516,844 86 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ 85,929,538 43 





Premiums marked off from 1st January, 








1882, to lst December, 1882............ $84,390,306 90 
Losses paid during the same a T . 
NOE 60ccbpscvebecectdenreed $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi- i ie a. 
uns § an Ex- 
penses........... .8823,304 50 
The Dompeny has the following Assets, 
viz. . 
United States und State of New York 
Leones City, Penk. apd other Stockn.. 86,974,593 Uv 
ns secur 3 “ks ar erwise.,. 7 
Real Estate and claims due the Compal. — 
i Riirctasecalinnsgecascioniies 631,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable.. 1,725,675 02 
Cash in Bank ° 364,923 #5 
i escdaverescocdboccnstnkincly 7 $13,171,675 rr 


prtinat 

Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1478 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for Goyer endin; 
Slst December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued . 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT’ 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY. 
W. H. H. MOORE 


aot ania” EDMUND W. ; 
LEWIS CURTIS EDMUND W. CORLIES 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 








JAMES LO ROB'T B, MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE CHARLES H.MARSHALL. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
A, A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLE‘’S 
OSIAH O. LOW. )HARLES DI. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ROYAL PHE WILLIAM H. F 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
3. A. HAND HORACE K. THUR 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
LIAM H. WEBB JOHN L. RIKER, 


N. DENTON SMITH. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. President. 
W. H. H. MOORB, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 





re insurance. 
© pay death claims and to create 
Special rve nd, placed at once in trust for 
pany ey can Hi 

_ Ann n ppenses limited to ¢ hree dollars for one 


Claims by death rring three death 
incontestatie for any cause. ‘nee 


W. D. HARRAH, 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C2. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - - Presidane— 














Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to | oon 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 





AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, January 1st, 1882..........ecee cece eres eernceeceeeneees $41,511,949 08 
INCOME, 
INI, cnisaimnnsininosecieeatanisiscnesssimammunbiabapuasiableiid $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Un ctinseriiecsomeeaneneet den shoasenweunenvereten se 956,802 33—11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 





eee mute 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............csssccccccsesesccccscecececes $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... 0... .cceeeeeeeeenceeeeecsecenes 2,841,044 83 
ee oie iddnkcdaencansedesiccsonesunrctsaneeeseesnuheéeusnnnes 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - = © © cc c 06,977,541 56 
DN OE vs cicscacvccecscccns bc) asvescvesiovsepecesuivedevedesesesedecaee 7,000 00 
IN inns c:1sscdbedemden eeaasdnndoewendsnectuabadenaseuan 891,428 49 
aoa sa hehe ead Kao wi CENT e ENR EEeNekne bees aeRO 883,547 82 
I, CCN NF CI rin oobi cc ccnc veer nsen:scensesesnennsesonseseoss 102,026 03 
TorTaL DIsBURSEMENTS.. o ERAS CRGOs Ee SheNeareeeenrd<osKadebeseehsebeasennoneee $7,861,538 90 
Sire Gen Rete, Donaniber Gia, BOAR. oso. ce. cvccsess s 00 6) estes saseceved $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 
ov vocnscdavendiciccasppasnshesasdobedisessnseabin iaeciee naan 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
_, Closure. ..........2++.00. Ce eeeceecceccceccesceccens Sebi etenhennesdstenereen 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
ce ee ea errey pepTetesephaues 11,651,871 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)............0..00000% 10,417,000 00 


A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stifte 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


and Society’s Buildings in other cities............. Hat nthachedtaeevadeseeness 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- is Me 
es stb cvecétowstteessunntietesoinckseesecnsed sengoeeds nese eneene sone 2,897,988 44 


Due from agents on account of premiums 26,468 42 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............cccccccccccecccceccccecceces eee 08 
eT eee 766 29 


883, 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $83,220) 410,287 00 
Pisin srcsscavusleldnietsaveqdessasndcandotaccateaccerer: : 7128 00 


eeeeenee ', 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SS0,800,396C 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company wamng 6 eoeey 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divi among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The W YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,= 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyhoiders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its a assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January 1st, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 

issued and maturing in the same years, The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ag 

was leas than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 

premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 
The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 

For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 < 7 . - - $48,025,750 86 
ToraL Liasiiities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
ee EE i ccemnbinneiassencdcawswesdbeeobanacsecuseceucscetene 87,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus - - - . - « 10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion eontributed (as computed) by Policies in general pe. in’ $5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882 - - - «= 2 79 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, ~ - - o252’sne a0 oo. 





The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusivee-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the 8 t 
$67,889,572 56." atic 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed licies in the General o onary 
will be declared available on settlement of ceanehenen remium to pot nem Late vod me ng 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts a Siivable to 
licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their ve ann remiums 
ome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American xperionce 
Table of Mortality, with 4}¢ per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PH 
JG. VAN CISE, ” } Actuaries, 
We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. BENN 
INGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLE 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1984, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henny B. Hype, Joun A. Stewart, Gonos DeF. L. Day, Samvuet Bornowr, 


Grornce D. Moraan, U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, Sreruzn H. Paruies, 
Grorcr T. ADEE, Joun D. Jonxs, Joun SLOANE, Samvgt W. Torrey, 
Heyey A. Horteut, Rost. Lenox Kennepy, | Asnnx, Green, Caries G, Lanpon, 





Wri H. Foaa, Cuavuncey M. Depew, Parker Hanpy, Louis Frrzorrap, 
Wittuam A. WHeeLock, Bensamin Wiuzamsox, | Henny V. Borier, Wir11aM M. Briss. 
Henry Day, Hewry M., ALExanper, | E. Boupmor Cot, __—- 
Heyny G. Marquanp, Wrii1amM WALKER, Henry R. Worcort, 
James W. Avexanpen, Geonox W. Carterton, | Orrver Axes, Denver. 

Henry 8. TeRBew1, Georce G. KE.oaa, Eustace ©, Frrz, Samvurt G. Goopricu. 
Tuomas 8, Youna, Epwarp W. Lampert, Boston. London, . 
Rosert Buss, B, F. Rawpoirn, Tuomas A. Bropiz, A. Van Benoen, 


Danrex D. Lorp, Jose F. pz Navarro, Georor H. Srvaat, Paris. 
James M. Harstep, Joun J. McCook, T. De Wirr Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pont, 
Horace Porter, W. Wuarrewnicnrt, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALExanpER, Vice-President. Hewry M. ALExanpen, Counsel, 
Samvuet Borrower, 2d Vice-President. Henny Dar, Attorney. 





Wr.11u4M ALExanpgr, Secretary. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lameent, M.D., Epwinp Ovrrrs, M.D. 
E. W. Geoes, Hapestntentond of Aegecion . 





SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


‘PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management, Strict business methdis, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Company 


CONTINENTAL | VATED starts 


(Fire) Insurance Co. | nos. 261. 262. 263, ana 264 Broadway, 


corner Warren Street. 








Seco E Cre: 100 Myoedwreys a4 Ste. 
mee yt) ye oe INCORPORATED 1850. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 CASH ASSETS, 


Reserve for all ether claims... | 291.880 07 $5, 141 3224.47. 


OrrFicgs, 
Continental 
Buildings: 





Capital paidin in Cash ° 
Net Surplus.............cccccceseeees 1,641,032 97 The ol features of this Com are ABSO- 
Total Assets, July ist, 1883..84.550,980 60 Lite BeCURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
This Co) a ite busin der — 
restriction of the New 3 fork Safety rind _ he All Forms of TAfe arid Endowment Poliotes Issued, 
we ety nm er equa’ * le ——, 
T. H. BROSN 
0. P, FRALEIGH, Seoretary. ween AN 
DIRECTORS: KO. H. RURFORD, Actuary. 
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Ol ond Young, 


VANISHING. 
BY GRACE A. DUFFIELD. 


A sure, a flash and a rippling sigh ; 
The little brook goes dancing by 
To join the distant sea. 
A song and a whir and a glimpse of blue, 
Gleaming the tangled thicket through, 
And the bird has flown from me. 


A breath, a wonder, a deepening thought, 
By streamlet and suulight and birdling brought, 

Has flitted away from me, 
The thought to the Father has gone above ; 
The bird has flown to his little love ; 

And the brook ripples on to the sea, 
BLooMFiIeLy, N. J 

—_ 


FOOTPRINTS. 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD, 





I, 

How gloriously the waves rolled in that 
September afternoon! The clear green wall 
advanced so majestically, rising higher and 
higher, until upon its summit appeared the 
touch of white foam—at once its crown and 
the emblem of its end. Running swiftly 
along the crest, this foam-wreath 
grew larger as the translucent green became 
less, and with a reverberating crash the 
whole fell upon the sand with an intoxicat- 


upon 


ing rush of purest white. 

Immediately followed another and yet 
another, the strong west-wind blowing the 
spray back from the shore until the sun 
caught the flying drops and turned them 
into rainbows. The whole coast seemed 
wreathed with them; it was an enchanted 
region. 

Far out at sea an occasional sail flashed 
in the light, and was momentarily hidden 
as the little fishing-boat which bore it bowed 
to the waves. The sea-gulls seemed wild 
with joy, and dashed through the ait and 
down to the water, silvery white—the very 
spirit of ocean. 

Henry Arnold saw all the beauty, and 
felt it in his inmost soul; but he was a quiet 
man and could not have expressec’ it to an- 
other. The thrilling wind, rioting among 
the coarse beach-grasses and blowing the 
stray blossoms of sea-side golden-rod until 
they inclined their proud little heads even 
to the sand, wafted a delicious ecstasy over 
him which brought a bright color to his 
cheeks and a clearer light to his true blue 
eyes. 

“He seated himself upon a log—water- 
worn and aged from the sea’s caresses— 
and tried to impress it so firmly upon his 
mind that no future uncongeniality of sur- 
roundings could ever wholly shut out the 
joy of thisday. It was too inspiriting and 
vigorous to be merely peaceful to him; it 
stirred his heart with a strange excitement, 
which was more than content—more even 
than happiness itself. For years he had not 
felt 80 young, so strong to accomplish great 
ends as on this bright day. 

He was past the first flush of his youth— 
a youth which had brought him much pain, 
a good deal of endurance, many longings, 
which were principally unsatisfied, and 
toward its end a calm conviction that mere 
happiness was not for him. His life had 
been such that Nature had become more to 
him than father, mother or brothers. Sis- 
ters he had none; and the feminine influ- 
ence in his life was very slight, for his 
mother was a somewhat hard and painfully 
clear-headed person, disdaining sentiment 
of any kind as trivial, and considering any 
outer expression of tenderness as the sign 
and seal of mental weakness. She was 
kind-hearted and cheerful, like a December 
day when the sun shines and the sky is 
bright and cold. One always felt a sugges- 
tion of frost and jingling sleigh-bells in her 
presence. 

But she was not so energetic as death; 
and he stepped in one day, surprising her 
as she was packing a box of clothing for the 
children of a defunct missionary in Typee- 
Happar. She died as she had lived, giving 
with her last breath directions for address- 
ing this box; that the parlor carpet was to 
be turned and put in the sitting-room for 
the following Winter; and that Tom’s col- 
lege bill for next term must be paid from 
the proceeds of the butter, and not from 
the hay, as last year. She was sorely 
missed, of course; but Henry took himself 





sadly to task because he did not sorrow 
more over her death. In his college days 
he had looked upon the relations of many 
of his friends with their mothers as utterly 
incomprehensible. He had experienced an 
unexplained feeling of melancholy when he 
saw these intimacies between mothers and 
sons; but the possibility of such a relation 
with his own mother had never occurred to 
him. 

His father was scarcely nearer. A well 
educated farmer, fond of his land and 
stock and interested in all the latest im- 
provements, whatever of sympathy and 
gentleness might have been in him was left 
dormant under the keen and breezy atmos- 
phere, which his wife constantly threw 
about her. Strict justice and impartiality 
had reigned in that home, cheerful and 
healthful influences were given to all, but 
there was none of that tender sympathy 
which beautifies the dryest details; and 
Henry, who was the oldest son, soon learned 
that Nature spoke to him when no person 
could reach him in the least. 


Inheriting the strength of mind and clear- 
headed business ability of his parents, he 
had in addision, from some remote ancestor 
possibly a wealth of tenderness, a sensitive 
longing for love and appreciation which 
had heretofore brought him little but un- 
satisfaction. Many a time in his boyhood 
he walked the six or eight miles between 
his father’s farm and the sea, and lying at 
full length on the soft, warm sand among 
the rustling grasses, had watched the filmy 
white clouds floating overhead, and won- 
dered if there were not more of content 
and happiness in their gentle depths than 
anywhere on this earth. 

The song of the sea was sweetest music 
in his ears all these dreamy afternoons, and 
he would rise from them refreshed and 
with a strong hope in what life was to bring 
him. Sometimes he reproached himself 
bitterly for what seemed like ingratitude at 
his externally pleasant circumstances. He 
had no definite grief—nothing upon which 
he could place his finger, saying: ‘* Here; 
were this removed, I could rise to joyous- 
ness!” But life seemed to hold so many 
possibilities of which he could only dream. 
It might mean a garden full of satisfying 
delights if only he could find the entrance. 
As it was, he felt himself stumbling about 
vainly, outside of everything. He saw the 
high wall; he kaew there must be a gate, 
and occasionally the scent of rarest blooms 
was wafted over to him. How he longed to 
enter! How he longed for even one person 
with whom to speak of these dainty fancies 
which throbbed through his heart and 
brain! 

He imagined one day how his mother 
would have looked at him, in her wide-eyed 
and entirely unfeigned astonishment, if he 
had ventured to suggest any of his idle 
aspirations to her. She would have rec- 
ommended a little quinine and a temporary 
vacation. His father—that was even a more 
impossible suggestion; and of his three 
rollicking younger brothers no thought 
occurred. 

No, he could be sure of his profession; 
he would make it the absorbing element in 
his life; and he went into the study of 
medicine with a passionate consciousness 
that it was worthy of all he could give it; 
that his life thus could not be wasted, even 
if his own questionings were forever un- 
answered. 

But the sea and the sky and the murmur- 
ing leaves spoke messages of wonderful 
tenderness to him. Every bird song, the 
droning of bees in July, a bit of floating 
thistle-down in September—e ach came to 
him like a soft and loving touch, full of 
peace and gentleness. 

At last, upon his father’s death, the home 
was broken up, and each of its inmates 
sought for himself other and haply more 
congenial scenes. Henry started sadly for 
an inland city, where a good opening ap- 
peared for the practice of his profession. 
In leaving the sea it seemed to him that he 
was being separated from his dearest friend 
—the most hopeful element in.his life. But 
before his departure he had one afternoon 
all alone on the beach. And when the sun 
set in a mass of golden glory, and the purple 
shadows began to creep up from the horizon 
in the East, he turned from the moaning 
surf, which with all its sadness seemed to 





song in his heart he went bravely away. 
For ten years he had not heard the song 
again, save in dreams. 

But this bright September day found him 
once more within sound»ef its beloved. 
voice. These tenlong years he had worked 
in his noble professién, finding solace in its 
constant calls upon his science and his ten- 
derness, and not only comfort, but wide 
recognition and distinction. He had said 
to himeelf that this was all; his life was for 
this, and he must wait for nothing more; 
and he thought that he had settled into this 
state for always. Occasionally a rebellious 
feeling appeared; and he wondered why 
Providence had been so cruel as to give him 
wants which were always unsatisfied; 
questions always unanswered. But in gen- 
eral he was content. Only his clear blue 
eyes were infinitely sad in their expression, 
if any had cared to’ notice—wherefore, he 
could scarcely have said himself. He 
thought he had found all that was for him 
to find, and yet sometimes a wild gleam of 
possible joy to come throbbed within him. 
It always seemed to be borne to him in the 
voice of the sea. And to-day he was back 
again on the old familiar beach, watching 
the gulls und the white-capped waves, feel- 
ing, seeing, hearing. And the song was 
triumphant and happy and full of hope. 

The beach was not quite so isolated as in 
his youth; a large hotel had been built 
three miles below upon the rocky headland 
—three miles which looked but a step in 
the air so wonderfully clear. 


‘There must be guests there earlier in 
the season,” he thought; and congratulated 
himself that he had come after their proba- 
ble disappearance. But as he looked care- 
lessly down upon the hard sand between 
himself and the water he saw a confused 
mass of footprints, which seemed not to 
be those of the few fishermen whose homes 
and boats lay a mile in an opposite direc- 
tion. Just beyond, some one had evidently 
started for the Granite Cliff House—as the 
newly built innovation was named—and 
Henry found himself looking at the foot- 
prints somewhat interestedly. Indeed he 
had risen, and was following them onward, 
without, however, especial purpose in this 
more than any other of the day’s wander- 
ings. They had been made by a lady; at 
least those were which he first noted care- 
fully, and it was some time before he saw 
that there were deeper and larger foot- 
prints near by. The two persons had 
walked some little distance apart, yet 
evidently together. The smaller ones were 
nearer the water, and had been made by 
some one who knew how to walk. The 
foot must have been small and delicately 
formed, but it was firmly placed, and the 
boot had a broad heel; the whole gave 
Henry the idea of great vigor and grace of 
gait. He followed on with a growing fasci- 
nation for the independent little impression 
and he watched them intently. 

Here the pedestrian had turned aside at a 
collection of kelp, perhaps searching for 
the fine pink mosses frequently entangled 
with it; just beyond she had strayed off 
toward a little heap of water-worn pebbles. 
One or two of these had been picked up 
apparently, and dropped a short distance 
beyond. Yet a little further, and the two 
companions had gone closer to the water; 
but the tide was coming in, and their foot- 
marks had been effaced. Henry felt a sud- 
den sense of loss when he missed them, and 
became really exultant when they re-ap- 
peared. His unknown friends had come 
higher up on the beach again, and now 
their footsteps were more regular and 
somewhat nearer together. At this point 
the root of a tree, worn smooth by the 
waves and as white as a skeleton, was ly- 
ing. The footprints led him to it, and he 
lost them partially in the loose sand of the 
upper beach. He seated himself, and won- 
dered where the two who preceded him had 
sat; what they had talked about; whether 
they were friends merely, brother and sister, 
or husband and wife; and if the day had 
seemed brighter to each because the other 
was there. 

The sea sang its inspiring music ‘to him 
as it had an hour ago, and the sunshine en- 
compassed him as tenderly; and yet it all 
seemed more lonesome than before. The 
little boats were beating back to Fisher- 

man’s Cove, the wind seemed less exhilar- 


With a half sigh he arose and found the 
footprints again, still going toward the 
hotel. A few shells and a star-fish had 
turned them momentarily aside; but per- 
haps the two had. become more interested 
in their conversation than in the passing 
beach episodes; for now their steps were 
of uniform length and quite near together. 

Henry found himself looking critically 
at the larger footprints, viewing with dis- 
satisfaction their somewhat uncertain im- 
pression and the very pointed toe. He 
began to feel an unreasonable repugnance 
to the man—any man who walked in that 
way and wore pointed shoes on the beach; 
and when in addition he discovered an oc- 
casional tiny hole beside them, made unmis- 
takably by a small cane, his disapproval 
condensed into genuine dislike. Fops and 
men who flourished rather flexible canes with 
fancy heads drew largely on his stock of 
patience. 

But his attention soon returned to the 
smali footprints, and his admiration was 
increased as he noticed how firmly the lady 
must have walked. He could almost see the 
free, elastic carriage and the fresh color 
which such exercise would bring. 

He was reealled to a sense of his surround- 
ings by the well-nigh exhausted end of a 
wave which, after breaking, had run far up 
the beach, covering with surprising quiet- 
ness the footprints as well as his own feet. 
He had almost reached the beginning of 
the rocks upon which the Granite Cliff 
House was built; and there was no reason 
for following further. 

The sun was getting lower, the sound of 

the waves was sadder, the shadows of the 
beach-grasses were projected in long lines 
far down the sand. He turned to retrace 
his steps; for the village wasa long distance 
and very soon the sun would set. For 
some reason the homeward walk was not so 
inspiring as the outward. The rebellious 
spirit was uppermost, and the plausible 
calm of the last ten years was broken. 
Henry felt a fierce impulse to throw all his 
philosophy to the winds and make a great 
rush for real, personal happiness. Why 
could he not have a thrilling interest in 
something, beyond even the rare joy which 
Nature gave him? All at once it seemed to 
him that people—living, warm, tangible per- 
sonalities—might help him to solve the riddle 
of his life. These years had been spent in 
aiding and curing menand women; and yet 
their individuality, aside from the special 
subject of their woes, had hardly touched 
him. His mother had not; he supposed no 
one could; he had thought himself wholly 
alone. But now it seemed to him that 
others might be as lonely as he had been. 
Could they but find each other, what possi- 
bilities appeared! 
- He walked onward through the glory of 
the sunset light, thinking great thoughts 
which completely overwhelmed him. He 
could hardly tell what had come upon him; 
he knew only that suddenly had been born 
a determination not to settle down into a 
placid content, satisfied with the husk, 
but missing the sweet kernel of life. He 
would have it all; and he would never give 
up the search, if he found it only upon his 
death-bed. 

He saw again the footprints of his two 
pedestrians occasionally, when they had 
happened to be somewhat further from the 


water; but the tide was rising rapidly and ° 


the sun was gone. Just as he was about to 
leave the beach for the village road, which 
wound over the salt marshes, he saw them 
for the last time—the strong yet dainty im- 
pression of the lady’s foot, and the irreso- 
lute marks beside them. 

By a sudden impulse he stepped closer, 
and put one of his own firm footprints be- 
side hers. Then moving away, he looked 
at the three. 

‘¢Mine is better there!” he thought; and 
hastily effacing the other, he hurried away 
through the fast-falling twilight, with a hot 
flush on his cheeks, which came he knew 
not why; but he would fain have concealed 
it even from himself. 

Il. 

The next morning found Henry Arnold 
back upon the beach, walking thoughtfully 
about and exploring for well-known land- 
marks. At one place the wreck of a coast- 
ing vessel had lain in his boyhood. It was 
deeply imbedded in the sand, and had 








whisper of something to come; and withits 


ating, and there was only one gull in sight. 


seemed to him then as firm as the shore 
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self. It was quite washed away now; and 
a troop of sand-pipers were running gayly 
along where it had been, tilting up and 
down in their absurd fashion, with their 
little bodies grotesquely reflected in the 
wet sand. 

The morning was gray, and the sea hada 
cold green color, most unlike the spark- 
ling effervescence of the day before. 
Henry never loved it better than in these 
Autumn moods; and he felt his sympathies 
and aspirations enlarge as he breathed the 
salty air which came to him so refreshingly. 
Ile had determined to spend a day or two 
only in his native village; but the spell of 
the sea had been once more thrown over 
him; and he saw that the days would 
lengthen to weeks under its enchantment. 

He had left his patients in competent 
hands, and had stolen away for this brief 
holiday; for he had seemed to hear the 
voice of this dearest friend calling him 
more strongly than it had done before in all 
the years of his separation from it; and he 
could not resist. 

He thought this morning of the yester- 
day’s footprints and his curious iuterest in 
them; and he felt a half inclination to walk 
over to the hotel and inquire what guests 
had ventured to remain near the sea after 
the general exodus of early September. 
Those who stay so late from choice must 
have rare natures, He thought they would 
be persons he should like, if he might meet 
them naturally. Yes, it would certainly be 
a good idea to walk, at least, in that direc- 
tion; so he strolled onward, noting every 
change in the well-known view since the 
previous afternoon. 

The Tower Island Light looked very dis- 
tinct in this rarely clear gray day; and far 
beyond it he saw the trail of smoke from 
some ocean steamer. The tide was very 
low, and the shore was strewn with relics. 
Odd shells and prickly ‘ sea-eggs,” long- 
leaved kelp and whitest pebbles—all fa- 
miliar sights of his childish days—lay 
thickly over the sand. He came at length 
to the water-worn root; but he felt no rea- 
son for resting, and walking vigorously on- 
ward, he soon reached the fringe of rocks, 
just beyond and above which lay the 
Granite Cliff. It had been a favorite ram- 
ble of his earlier years, and he knew the 
easiest path by which to reach the summit; 
but art had assisted Nature somewhat in 
his absence, and steps had been impro- 
provised, with a hand-rail now and then to 
aid in the ascent. Stray bunches of hardy 
golden-rod appeared in the crevices of the 
rocks, and a wind-blown thistle threw off 
its downy messengers to the sea-breeze. A 
tall mullein stalk was perched daringly on 
the brink of a precipice; and everything 
thus far, even to the crisp brown turf upon 
the summit, was just as Henry remembered 
it. 

But there stood the big hotel, an in- 
trusive excrescence, with its array of win- 
dows and its glaring paint. Near the edge 
of the cliff was a frail summer-house, or 
more properly a wooden awning, beneath 
which was a bench whereon numerous 
Toms and Bills had carved their abbreviated 
names in careless extravagance. One or 
two stumps of discouraged cigars reposed 
on the dried turf; and altogether these sur- 
roundings seemed very disinspiriting. 

Henry turned from them and walked 
toward the hotel. Its piazzas were deserted, 
and a general air of desolation pervaded 
the piace. He wandered toward a door, 
which opened at once into the parlor. ‘The 
room was empty; but through another 
door at its further end he caught a glimpse 
of one or two gentlemen, and he heard 
voices in cheerful conversation. 

Upon approaching them he recognized in 
one, apparently the hotel clerk, a young 
man who had been a school companion 
years before. They were soonengaged in a 
talk full of reminiscence, and it was some 
time before Henry remembered that he had 
meant to ask if any guests were still there. 

‘“Well, yes,” said Ambrose Keep, the 
clerk, in reply to this question: ‘* Yes; 
we generally close the first week in Septem- 
ber; but this year there were three or four 
families who said they wanted to stay until 
at least the fifteenth. So we thought we’d 
try it until the first of October, just as an 
experiment.” 

‘*And are all those people still here?” 
asked Henry. 





‘Oh, no!” said Ambrose, laughing 
slightly: ‘‘ They couldn’t stand it after the 
others had all gone, and the kops were 
over, and no music at the band-stand in 
the evenings, and no body coming in the 
coach at supper-time. No, indeed. They 
packed their trunks in a hurry, gave us a 
week’s board and left. They thought it 
was so awfully still; and the young ladies 
said they cried themselves to sleep, the 
noise of the surf was so dismal. They never 
had noticed it in the Summer that way.” 

‘*Why are you still here, then, with all 
your guests gone?” said Henry. ‘‘Is it dull 
to you?” , 

‘*Dull!” said Ambrose, with emphasis, 
“I'd give a good part of my Summer sal- 
ary to be back in the city. But we said 
we'd keep open till the first; and we'll do 
it. Thank Heaven it’s next week. And 
besides we have three or four queer people 
left. They don’t go near the billiard tables 
nor the bowling-alley—only on rainy days 
—and they scarcely ever play tennis. What 
they find to do all day, around out-doors, 
I can’t see. I believe they would stay un- 
til Christmas if they could find board any- 
where!” and Ambrose stroked his mus- 
tache pityingly, and looked unutterable 
things at such blindness to the charms of 
horse-cars and brick sidewalks. 

‘*Who are they?” asked Henry, feeling 
sure that now he had come upon traces of 
his yesterday’s pedestrians. 

‘Oh! a Professor Elton and his wife, 
and Miss Lilian Dwight—a cousi 1 or niece, 
or something ofthe sort—and the daughter, 
Mildred. Then there’s the gentleman who 
was talking here when you camein. He 
isn’t exactly {n their party; but he seems to 
be staying because they are here. He’sa 
splendid fellow; just graduated at Yale. I 
imagine he’stollowing Miss Mildred around ; 
but to my mind, the other’s the beauty. 
Miss Dwight isa stylish, elegant girl. I 
wish she’d been here earlier. I know a 
born belle when I see her; haven’t been 
hotel clerk nine years for nothing!” 

Henry looked curiously at the genial face 
of his former school-boy friend, and won- 
dered if it were the years only which had 
led them so far apart. This rare Autumn 
day was nothing to him. He would be at 
his best, with that great house full of ladies, 
smiling, bowing, attending to the wants of 
all; but here on the lonely cliff, with an 
empty house and only the ocean, he looked 
strangely out of place. 

‘** Yes,” continued Ambrose, ‘‘ Jack Mid. 
dicton is a splendid fellow. He’s going to 
study law; and he’ll make a success of it. 
Why, we’ve talked here, and argued by the 
hour; and he’d make out aclear case for his 
side every time. I felt completely used up; 
and I’m sometimes thought good at discus- 
sion myself. But he don’t stuy here to talk 
to me. Whenever he gets the chance he’s 
off with Miss Mildred Elton. She walks all 
over the country about here. It struck me 
he looked all tired out one evening after 
one of those walks. She was as fresh as a 
bird; but she doesn’t compare with her 
cousin in beau'y or style either. There 
they are now!” be continued; and following 
his glances, Henry saw several persons ap- 
proaching from the inland road. 

A handsome old gentleman of scholarly 
appearance, with a plump and rosy matron 
by his side, walked somewhat ahead of two 
young girls, who were just then joined by 
Mr. Middleton. One of these young wo- 
men was very striking in a yachting-dress 
of white flannel, with a mammoth bunch 
of scarlet leaves at her belt. A large hat, 
tied down rather coquettishly under her 
chin, made a sort of framework for a-very 
beautiful face. She walked independently, 
scarcely turning toward young Middleton 
as he approached, and she soon stepped for- 
ward lightly and joined Mr. and Mrs. El- 
ton. 

The other young lady wore a dress of 
dark blue flannel; but what Henry noticed 
more especially was that she carried in her 
hand a collection of fringed gentians. He 
knew there was but one place within many 
miles where it grew; and he wondered if 
this young girl had found that rare flower 
in its coy hiding-place. 

She greeted Mr. Middleton smilingly, 
apparently well pleased at his advent; and 
the group approached the piazza where 
Henry was now seated. They glanced at 
him slightly, and entered the door. He 


saw, in the momentary near glimpse which 
he had of their faces, that the young lady 
in white was far handsomer than the other. 
She was a sparkling brunette, with a bril- 
liant color, and dark eyes and hair; and yet 
there was something about her companion 
which se2med to him even more attractive. 
She had a healthful glow in her cheeks, 
and a merry light in her clear brown eyes. 

A determination to come to this hotel for 
a week suddenly crystallized in Henry’s 
mind. He genuinely fancied that it was 
because he needed to be nearer the sea for 
the fullest enjoyment of his holiday. How- 
ever that may have been, he was installed 
there the following day, as another late 
guest. With the good-fellowship of all 
such tardy Summer pcople, they were all 
very soon on most pleasant and compan- 
ionable terms. 

Professor Elton had discovered that he 
had an acqaintance with Dr. Arnold’s moth- 
er many years before; and his passion for 
geology was met bya full appreciation and 
sympathy in the younger man, so that very 
shortly they were quite as old friends. 

Henry could not entirely enjoy Mr. Mid- 
dleton, for some reason. This young gen- 
tleman did not impress him as brilliantly as 
he had Ambrose Keep. Henry fancied that 
he could detect in his character a sort of 
correspondence to that which had seemed 
like vacilletion in those footprints on the 
beach. They had undoubtedly been made 
by him; even the pointed toes and slender 
cane were there. It was some time, how- 
ever, before he could determine which of 
the two young ladies had made the other 
impressions in the sand, on that memorable 
day. Both Miss Dwight and her cousin 
walked remarkably well, and both wore 
genuine walking boots. It was by chance 
that he learned, from a remark of Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s that he and Mildred had walked as 
far as the village road on the beach that 
afternoon. 

So Mildred was the fair pedestrian who 
had picked up the star-fishes and pebbles, 
and had sat with that young man on the 
water-worn root. Well! Henry wondered 
if they had enjoyed each other more than 
the waves and the sunshine and the bril- 
liant sky. He supposed they had; for they 
seemed to be together a great deal; and yet 
he observed that Mildred sometimes uap- 
peared to avoid Mr. Middleton, and he met 
her starting out alone, very quietly, one 
day, while the others were in the parlor 
listening to Lillian Dwight’s rich contralto 
singing. He asked the privilege of joining 
her in her walk, which she smilingly 
granted; and the two proceeded to cross the 
marshes by a scarcely visible cart-track in 
the soft turf. 

‘* Meadows have always a great fascina- 
tion for me,” said Mildred. ‘* Such luxuri- 
ant things grow here so unexpectedly. in 
other Summers I have come in frequently 
with my arms full of the most superb 
wild roses, at which everybody wondered, 
and could scarcely believe they grew on 
these unpromising lands.” 

‘That is quite my own experience!” said 
Henry. ‘A little earlier than this, these 
meadows are starry with an almost infinite 
variety of asters. But let me ask you where 
you came across the fringed gentians which 
I saw you bring in the day I first came 
here?” 

**] went out on purpose to find them,” 
she said gayly. ‘‘I was sure they would 
grow here; for I have found them before 
within almost a stone’s throw of the water. 
But in all this great meadow I discovered 
only one place, and that but a few feet 
square, where this royal flower grew.” 

** And,” said Henry, quickly, ‘* you might 
have searched for miles without seeing it 
again. I know every foot of this region; 
and it is the only place, positiyely, where it 
can be found. But it used to come there 
regularly every year.” 

“You lived about here, then?” said Mil- 
dred, somewhat timidly. 

‘* All of my life, until I went away to col- 
lege,” he answered. “Since then, too, I 
came back frequently; but I had not even 
seen the ocean for ten years until last week.” 

‘*You could hardly have stayed from it 
8o long if you loved it as well as I do!” said 
she. “*I think I should suffocate if I did 
not come back to iteverySummer. Just as 
soon as the warm June days come, and the 





birds are singing, instead of wishing for 


woods and pastures, I can think of nothing 
but the breezy expanse of sea andsky. We 
always come in June, and stay as late as 
possible.” 

‘*But what should you say if you knew 
that I do love it just as well as that, and the 
suffocated feeling of which you speak has 
come over me constantly in these ten years ; 
only I could not obey the longing, and re- 
mained away by sheer force of circum- 
stances ?” 

‘* Why, that is inexpressibly sad! I am so 
sorry for you!” and she looked frankly up 
at him with very great and sympathizing 
eyes. He felt a strange glow at her words; 
but Mildred had looked away again, and for 
some reason he could not putinto his words 
the thousand things which crowded his 
mind. Mildred went on with her pleasant 
talk, quite unconscious of any mental in- 
terruption on his part, and the sound of 
her voice was very lovely to him—an audible 
part of the picture around. 

‘There is a little fragrant white flower 
which nearly always grows with gentians,” 
she said, ‘‘ which used to lead me to them 
when I was a little girl. It comes just 
before them; and I would run in triumph- 
antly to mamma as soon as it appeared, and 
tell her when the gentians would be out.” 

‘*Were you ever here before ?” asked 
Henry. 

‘*No; but we have been in different 
places along the coast nearly every Summer 
from Narragansett and Newport to Mt. 
Desert. But we like the quiet places best 
of all. I should have been perfectly happy 
at Appledore, only it was very gay when the 
great hotel was full in Summer. I love to 
dance and to sail; but I like a place of this 
sort better than any other, because I have 
the country too.” 

Henry enjoyed her innocent, frank way 
of talking, and found himself answering as 
happily, and finding a multitude of topics 
which were most congenialiy thought of by 
them both. He forgot that he had ever 
considered himself on the outskirts of any- 
thing. It seemed infinitely sweet and 
natural to express some of the ideas which 
had haunted him in secret so many years, 
and to find them understood at once and 
responded to almost before they were fully 
uttered. He thought not of time nor dis- 
tance, until he found that his companion, 
who had filled her hands with bright leaves 
and late asters, was turning toward the 
beach, as if to go back that way. 

They climbed the heap of pebbles which 
lay between this flowery meadow and the 

water; and it seemed as if a different world 
had suddenly appeared. They had been 
within the sound, but out of sight of the 
sea, and now the great green waves were 
rolling in before them, and they saw the 
white caps and the dark clouds low along 
the horizon line. It was all so breezy and 
free. 

After walking some distance in silence, 
they came to the white root upon which 
Henry had sat and mused during his first 
afternoun on the beach. They rested here 
a few moments; and almost without intend- 
ing it, he found himself telling Mildred 
how he had watched her footprints that 
first day. She laughed brightly, and said 
she remembered the walk perfectly. Mr. 
Middleton was with her. ‘‘And you sat 
here,” said Henry (at which he fancied 
that she blushed slightly) ‘‘ and afterward I 
experienced wet feet from trying to see 
where your footsteps led.” 


But somehow the exhilaration which had 
possessed him all this beautiful afternoon 
ebbed as he thought of Mr. Middleton; and 
he suddenly remembered Ambrose Keep’s 
shrewd remark about his following Mildred 
80 persistently. In the clear depths of this 
young girl’s mind he saw an appreciative 
sympathy, an understanding of himself and 
his queer fancies which it had never oc- 
curred to him that any one could have. The 
joy of being understood was something 
which had never before come to him. He 
saw as in a flash that the mysteries of life 
would be no longer cold and bleak if two 
could investigate them together. There 
would be mysteries always, of course; but 
it was only for one all alone to feel the 
dreariness of these riddles. This young 
girl, sitting so calmly beside him, with soft 
eyes gazing far out to sea, was the one per- 
son, the only person he knew, who had ever 





responded to his subtle thoughts, or to 
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whom indeed it had ever seemed possible 
to express them. A wonderful joy and ten- 
derness overflowed him; she belonged to 
him by a divine right; his revery had led 
him so far that he would have put out his 
hand to keep her there for always, but he 
suddenly became aware that to a chance 
acquaintance of a few days this might seem 
a somewhat extraordinary proceeding; and 
besides there was Mr. Middleton. 

He wished he knew exactly how she re- 
garded that young man. Could it be that 
he had at last seen the solution of all his 
life’s puzzles; the possibility of a rare bliss 
of which few are capable, only to behold it 
vanish from him? The thought was tor- 
ture. Mr. Middleton was not her equal. 
Such athing ought not to be. He believed 
he should be more content to know, even 
though his own happiness were incomplete 
forever, that she had married some truer 
and nobler man. He thought so; but here 
they were on a beach together this Autumn 
afternoon—two acquaintances of a day. 
What wild ideas were these which so over- 
whelmed him? 

The experience was an entirely novel 
one; but already every outward object 
seemed changed. Such miracles are 
wrought by us, one for the other, in such 
simple ways! 

During the remainder of the homeward 
walk he was very silent; and as they ap- 
proached the hotel Mr. Middleton was seen 
at one end of the piazza reading, and Miss 
Dwight was strolling off alone on the cliff. 
These two young people had an apparent 
aversion for each other, which Henry had 
often observed. To-day, as Mildred’s eyes 
noted the two figures, she flushed pain- 
fully. And leaving Henry somewhat 
abruptly, she entered the house. 

During that evening young Middleton 
scarcely left her side. When, after tea, 
she played a nocturne by Chopin, he 
watched her every moment, and praised 
her lavishly upon its conclusion. Then 
Miss Dwight sang one or two oratorio 
selections in her grand way; and then Pro- 
fessor Elton proposed whist. Upon which, 
remarking that there were too many, Mr. 
Middleton drew Mildred away toa veranda, 
and Dr. Arnold, with Mrs. Elton, played 
for awhile against the good Professor and 
his niece. But never before had Henry 
been so restless. He could not keep the 
run of the games. Miss Dwight played 
brilliantly, and carried everything before 
her. Mrs. Elton was a good, old-fashioned 
Hoyle player; and she looked much grieved 
when Henry once trumped her trick, and 
again returned the enemy’s lead most dis- 
astrously. His previously scientific playing 
had greatly charmed her; but his mind was 
clearly not upon it, although he tried brave- 
ly to fix his attention. 

The evening was very painful; but he did 
glean a little comfort from seeing Mildred 
come in several times, and he thought she 
appeared to wish to remain near them. 
But Mr. Middleton had always some ex- 
cuse to draw her to the further end of the 
room, or back to the piazza. That was 
quite pardonable indeed; for the Septem- 
ber moon was flooding sea and Jand most 
gloriously. 

At last the games were brought to aclose, 
and the doctor was free; but the atmos- 
phere seemed chaotic. He thought he 
could not mistake Mr. Middleton’s admira- 
tion for Mildred; and why was he there at 
all, if there were not good reason in her 
acquiescence? And yet— 

Lilian had disappeared, Mildred and Mrs. 
Elton were saying good-night to him, and 
young Middleton had strolled off with a 
cigar. The Professor was about leaving; 
but Henry, who could not think of sleep, 
proposed to him a short walk. The night, 
he said, was too fine to lose. So the two 
wandered off toward the extremity of the 
cliff. The talk had turned naturally enough 
upon Henry’s parents. 

‘*I am delighted to have met you, sir,” 
said the Professor. ‘‘ Nothing could have 
given me greater pleasure than to make the 
acquaintance of your mother’s son. A re- 
markable woman, sir. I wish you would 
visit us at Campella. Come down for a day 
or a week, asitsuits you. The young ladies 
will be delighted, as well as Mrs. Elton and 
myself.” Henry thanked bim warmly for 
his cordiality, and accepted for a day or 
two after they should leave he sea. 





‘* Miss Dwight is with you permanently, 
then?” he asked. 

‘“‘Oh! yes. Her mother was my only 
sister, and our home is hers. Mildred and 
she are like sisters.” 

**8o0 I have seen all the members of your 
family?” said Henry. 

‘* Yes; even our new member!” and the 
Professor smiled gently, as at a happy 
thought. 

‘*Mr. Middleton?” said Henry, with a 
sense of suffocation. 

‘Yes, sir. A very brilliant young man, 
as you must have observed. He is to be 
with us for the next two years, while he 
studies his profession. His heart would be 
with us, of course, at any distance; but the 
marriage will not occur until he is well 
established in an office. She is young, and 
they can wait. Besides, she is an odd girl; 
and just now will not talk of any wedding. 
Ido not understand young women,” and 
the Professor sighed slightly at the bound- 
less fields of knowledge beyond him. 

“I thought she seemed to avoid him 
somewhat,” said Henry, catching desper- 
ately at this straw, as he thought of those 
deep eyes beside him gazing at the sea. 

‘Ah, fo! Only a girl’s whim!” said the 
Professor. ‘‘ My wife is sure she is entire- 
ly devoted to him. But she takes queer no- 
tions once in awhile; and just now he has 
offended her in some way, I suppose.” 

The worthy gentleman seemed very con- 
fidential and pleasant, and would have con- 
tinued quite indefinitely; but Henry had 
heard as much as he could bear, and the 
gentle old voice murmuring placidly beside 
him was rasping in the extreme. So bid- 
ding him a hasty good-night, with an entire 
forgetfulness of conventionalities, Henry 
hurried away. 

This, then, was all his life had come to. 
He had lived nearly forty years in the 
presence of a constant lack—of what he 
knew not—and now, upon finding that 
which would bring him as pure satisfac- 
tion as this world can know, he saw that 
he had come too late; that by a hair's 
breadth he had missed such joy as can be 
known only by a long starved nature. It 
seemed too cruel. The moon should not 
shine so brightly in the face of such a great 
despair as this which now overshadowed 
him. Nature was pitiless; fate was merci- 
less; everything was ull wrong and terribly 
entangled. 

The moon had set, the stars were grow- 
ing pale, andatender flush crept up from 
the sea horizon. It was nearly day; and 
still Henry had not thought his way out of 
this sad labyrinth which surrounded him. 

At the breakfast table every one but him- 
self seemed unusually radiant. Even the 
proud Miss Lilian was genial and gay, and 
Mr. Middleton was fairly beaming. Those 
two disappeared fora ramble very soon; and 
Henry, with a sort cf exultation in self-tor- 
ture, invited Mildred to take a long walk. 
She assented, well pleased, as she always 
seemed at his preference, and they walked 
very nearly the entire length of the beach, 
reaching at last the cluster of picturesque 
fish-houses at its extremity. 

Some lumber schooner must have been 
recently wrecked; for the in-rolling waves 
threw pine boards and heavy planks high 
on the sand. Some of the fishermen were 
collecting them; boats were going in and 
out of the little cove, and the busy, spark- 
ling morning was in itself a most joyous 
time. But Henry had hardly noted it all, 
for his great inner sadness. So completely 
does a near sorrow shut out other things, 
even those we have best loved. 

Mildred was even brighter and gayer 
than usual, and completely charmed Henry 
by the beautiful combination of light- 
hearted girlishness and deep womanly feel- 
ing which she showed. 

“You are very happy, this morning!” 
said Henry as they started back. 

‘*Oh, yes!” she answered. ‘‘ Everything 
is so brilliant and hopeful. See those shreds 
of cloud racing along together, and the little 
boats flying like birds out there. The world 
is so lovely!” And her cheeks glowed as 
the strong wind blew her sunny hair 
about. 

‘“*And then,” she continued, ‘‘ when 
somebody you love very much has been 
foolish, and then gets sensible again, that is 

another cause for rejoicing. Isn’t it?” and 
she smiled up at him, brightly. 





‘* Yes, indeed!” he replied, with an unac- 
countable tremor. ‘Tell me about it, if 
you may.” 

‘Yes, [am glad to tell you, now it is so 
happily arranged,” she said. ‘‘My very 
dearest friend, almost my sister, Lilian, 
was engaged to Mr. Middleton—— ” 

‘*What!” said Henry, almost inaudibly; 
but Mildred did not hear, and continued her 
story, unconscious of the paleness which 
came over his face. 

‘*They were engaged early in the Sum- 
mer, and everything went beautifully until 
about a week ago. Soon after we came 
here he said something one day which 
hurt her, and she wouldn’t ask him to ex- 
plain; and he thought she was unneces- 
sarily angry about a small thing, I suppose. 
They are very proud, both of them, and I 
believe he tried to make her jealous of me. 
But we have all been unhappy enough over 
it; and she told Mamma yesterday she was 
going to break the engagement entirely. 
After the whist last night they happened to 
meet somewhere, and she told him her in- 
tention. They are really devoted to each 
other, and I suppose the thought of actu- 
ally separating brought everything to a 
crisis. She came to my room very late last 
night, and told me they had settled it all 
delightfully, and were better friends than 
ever. You cannot tell how happy Iam; 
for I love Lilian dearly, and I know she has 
been very miserable.” 

During this recital Henry had time to 
feel his despair slip from him and a great 
hope come to fill its place. He was amazed 
to find how quiet he became outwardly, 
almost in proportion as he was tumultuous 
within. But he answeged to Mildred’s 
happiness with enthusiasm; and straight- 
way the heavens, which had been as brass, 
became a tender blue, and the sea sang an 
exulting song for him. 

In this supreme moment he had a vague 
sense of previous unappreciativeness 
toward Mr. Middleton, which was speedily 
overborne in the rush of greater thoughts. 

Ido not propose to give an account of 
his wooing. The inmost recesses of Dr. 

Arnold’s rare nature are not for me to dis- 
close. But I do know that one September 
day, not many years thereafter, he and Mil- 
dred were sitting on the beach together as 
the tide was rising. 

There was sea-side golden-rod amid the 
coarse grass behind them, and the sails of 
little fishing boats far at sea flashed in the 
westering sun. There were footprints on 
the sand, too—his and hers together—and 
the content and joy of the one face were 
but reflected in the other. The sea had 
fulfilled the promises he used to hear in its 
most hopeful songs, and had brought him 
this magnificent happiness. 

The shadows of the beach-grasses grew 
longer and longer, and disappeared. The 
purple shadow crept up in the east, and 
one by one the stars peeped out. 

AMHERST, Mass, 
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One Saturday morning a man came into 
the kitchen, at Bessie’s home, with a large 
bag, which he proceeded to open; where- 
upon the occupant rolled out upon the 
floor. That was Bonnie’s first introduction 
to his new home. 

It was easy and natural for him to roll; 
for he was like a furry ball, and when he 
tried to run his clumsy waddle was laugh- 
able to see. What adear baby he was! 
And how much he looked like a tawny 
bear’s cub. Everybody wanted to pick him 
up and hug him, he was so soft and warm, 
his eyes had such an innocent look in them, 
and he was just big enough for a comfort- 
able armful. 

Bonnie might have boasted of*his good 
family, for he had pure blood in his veins; 
but he never said a word about it. He left 
it for others to sing his praises, which they 
were not slow to do. For Bonnie, the rolly- 
poly, was a Scotch coolie, whose father and 
mother came from the ‘‘old country.” He 
was expected, in time to come, to do 
good service in protecting the family when 
the master was away; but at first his du- 
ties were light, and he devoted his time to 
eating, sleeping and a great deal of mis- 
chief. 


Much of his timewas passed in‘the kitchen; 

and he soon displayed a talent for ironing. 

His manner of treating the clean clothes 
was peculiar to himself; but, evidently, he 
considered it an improvement upon Mag- 
gie’s method. He would seize whatever he 
could lay his teeth upon, drag it about the 
floor, shake it thoroughly, and then lie 
down on it. Woolen stockings he specially 
enjoyed using in this way. His bed was in 
the corner of the room, and in the morning 
his master’s rubbers were pretty sure to be 
found there. 

How Bonnie loved the snow! It was his 
delight to go with his master when he went 
out to make paths around the house; and 
he would frolic about his shovellike a mad 
creature, and then dash away, plunging 
into the deepest of the snow, floundering 
through the drifts, and thrusting his head 
away under the feathery mass, as if he 
couldn’t possibly get enough of it. Then 
he would emerge, with a comical little heap 
of snow on his nose and his back all pow- 
dered, only to start off on another wild 
scamper. 

It was funny to see Bessie and Bonnie 
together. Bessie had about five years the 
sturt of Bonnie in the matter of age; but 
she was a ‘‘ wee bit lassie,” after all. When 
she stooped to pick up some snow to throw 
at Bonnie, he would seize the opportunity 
and spring upon her suddenly. Down she 
goes, and then ‘‘ Bonnie boy” is all over 
her in asecond, and there is a confused 
struggling heap of little girl and little dog. 
An equal confusion of screams, barking 
and laughter adds to the excitement, and 
the lookers-on at the “window are greatly 
amused. Sometimes Bonnie was too rough 
in his play, and would use his sharp little 
teeth ina way that Bessie, and Bessie’s 
mamma, didn’t like at all. But Bonnie 
didn’t mean to hurt. 

Bessie’s mamma said that Bonnie said 
“*T won't,” as plainly as anyone could say it. 
When she said, ‘‘ Bonnie, you must,” he 
would plant himself defiantly in front of 
her, and utter a short, saucy bark, that cer. 
tainly did sound just like ‘‘I won’t!” and 
his sparkling dark eyes looked it, too. 

But the weeks passed, and Bonnie grew 
rapidly and looked less like a baby-bear and 
more like a shepherd dog. His body and 
head were more slender, and his eyes keen 
and intelligent. And he grew wiser, too, 
and learned to take the morning paper to 
his master, when he must have longed to 
tear it up. He was an apt pupil for one so 
young, and quickly caught the meaning of 
a word of command. 

Bonnie was socially inclined; and any 
one, especially members of the family, who 
came into the yard where he was tied, was 
sure to receive a greeting overpowering 
in its enthusiastic cordiality. It seemed 
as if every nerve in his body was quivering 
with excitement and eagerness as he 
jumped about and tugged at his chain, his 
eyes so shining and intense that he looked 
as if ready to tear to pieces any one who 
came within his reach. But he meant it all 
for love. Bonnie was a handsome little fel- 
low, with hisears erect and his eyes spark- 
ling, and we would often tap on the win- 
dow, when he was outside, and enjoy his 
instant attitude of eager attention. 

But, alas for Bonnie! Dear little Bonnie! 

One Sunday morning he went out, 
apparently bright and well, and when he 
came in he was drooping and sick. Poot 
Bonnie! He did not care for play now, and 


his days of mischief were over. 

‘* Bonnie is very sick,” Bessie’s mamm 
would say. “I go out of the room and 
leave him lying by my work-basket. I know 
it is safe, now.” : 

Poor Bonnie! He could not eat anything, 
and every day he was weaker. The way 
in which he greeted his friends in bh 
feebleness was very ga in contrast to 
his old, hearty fashion. He licked the 
hands that caressed him, and a gentle W 
of his tail showed that he heard a0 
appreciated the kind words that were 
spoken to him. He followed his little play- 
mate, Bessie, with his eyes, and now 4 
then would struggle to his feet and go ' 
her. He tried early one morning to aH 
upon Bessie’s bed; and when he was — 
up, he crept close to her, and lay very sti) 
seeming to be quite content. ft 

One bright morning, the fifth da a 
Bonnie’s sickness, the air was so mil = 
Spring-like, that he was carried out ~ 
sre on the walk, in the hope that P- 
out-door air might revive him. Re y: 
although we did not know it, he had com 





wide world about him. 




























out to take his last look at the sky and the 
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One of his friends, standing at an open 
upper window, looked down upon him 
sorrowfully, and called: ‘ Bonnie! little 
Bonnie!” 

Slowly, very slowly, and evidently with 

reat effort, he lifted his head, and the 
fanguid eyes met, those of his friend; and 
then the brown head dropped again. It 
was Bonnie’s last look of recognition. 
Before another hour had passed his brief 
life was ended; and many honest tears of 
grief fell for him. His grave was dug in 
the frozen earth, and his body, carefully in- 
closed in a box, was buried under the ever- 
greens in the yard. 

Bessie, happily for her, had been away 
over night, and she did not come home 
until nothing was left of Bonnie but afresh 
mound of earth. ‘Poor Bonnie,” she 
said. ‘I didn’t want him to die. Bonnie 
didn’t go to any one; did he?” (She had 
been told that if she died, she would go to 
God.) 

And Bessie says: ‘Please write about 
poor Bonnie in his grave.” 

On the head-board of the ~~ where 
Bonnie, hardly five months old, sleeps so 
quietly, is this irscription: 


‘*Poor Bonnie. March 2d, 1883.” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles" Tuk INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in pasture, but not in lea. 

My second’s in hornet, but not in bee, 

My third is in M»ses, but notin Paul. 

My fourth is in mansion, but in hall, 

My fifth is in bonnet, but not in hat. 

My sixth is in weasel, but not in cat. 

My seventh’s in quiet, but not in still. 

My eighth is in bushel, but not in gill. 

My ninth is in riddle, but not in game. 

My tenth is in picture, but not in frame. 

My eleventh’s in bottle, but not in mug. 

My twelfth is in carpet, but not in rug. 

My thirteenth’s in losing, but not in find. 

My whole, oh! the martyrs they make of man- 
kind! D. 6. F. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF SEPT. 13rn. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 20rn. 


CROBS. 

1 6 
quip whit 
urea hebe 
iser 2 7 ibex 
parabib tiltext 


blur 8 idea 
iuka leal 
bragritale 
rare 
8 iras 4 
smutesthua 


mule hate 
9 ulai ulna 5 
twiteil dealoud 
wine olio 
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teak dote 


KNIGHTS MOVE. 

1. ‘* How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight. 

Author.—Edward Young. (Night Thoughts.) 

2. “The smallest worm will turn, being trod- 
den upon.” 

Author.—Shakespeare. (King Henry VI.) 

3. ‘* Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

Author.—Alexander Pope. (Essay on Man.) 

4. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Author.—Shakespeare. (King Henry IV.) 

5. “*’ Tis beauty calls, and glory leads the way.” 

Author.—Nathaniel Lee. (Alexander the 
Great.) 

6. “And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s 
side.” 

Author.—Goldsmith. (The Deserted Village.) 

7. “She that asks her dear five hundred 
friends.” 





Author.—William Cowper. (The Lark.) 
8. ‘*Men are but children of a larger growth.” 
Author.—John Dryden. (All for Love.) 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
‘Excellent speech becometh not a fool; much 
less do lying lips a prince.” 


ORIGINAL PUZZLE, 
Morose. 





IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 
To get an honest medical opinion in your case, 
if you are suffering from any chronic disease, as 
Consumption, Neuralgia, Cutarrh, Rheumatism, 
etc., from Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, who are making wonderful 
cures with a new treatment for chronic diseases, 
Write to them and give a clear statement of your 
case. They will answer promptly as to your 
chances of relief under their new Vitalizing 
Treatment, It will cost you nothing, as no charge 
is made for consullation. If, however, you do not 
wish to consult them at present, drop a postal 
card, asking for their pamphlet, in which you 
will get a history of the discovery, nature and 
action of their new remedy, and a large record 
of cases treated successfully. Among these cases 
you may find some exactly resembling your own. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





WiiuiaM J. Couau.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “Inthe Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I Jost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead, 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM [{[ALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
1 got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.”? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 


PISO'S CURE#FOR 


Vey CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, fou 
my Best Cough Syree, Tastes good, 
4 Use intime. ‘Sold by druggists. [Sj 


CONSUMPTION. 





UNIONVILLE, N. Y., June 23d, 

I rH1nK Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
one of the greatest remedies ever re- 
vealed to man. We have used many 
bottles in our family, and have recom- 
mended it to others. 


Maras. D, V. Myens, 


WH 
Rest Cough aorep. good 


time. Sold by druggis 





Pontiac, Inu., Serr, 197TH, 1881, 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption is a good 
medicine. I sell lots of it in the Winter, 
because it is pleasant to take and it does 
the work and no humbug. 


JACOB STREAMER. 


| ~URE FOR 


We) CURES went ALL fist FAILS, fas 
am Best Coug 1 ‘astes good. 5 
a Use in time. Bold by druggists. 


CONS MP TION 





Nenema City, Nzs., Dec. 22d, 1882. 
WE have sold Piso’s Cure for consump- 
tion ever since we have been in the drug 
business, and it has always given satis- 


faction. 


BeTHE. & Moore. 
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Cure for Consumption 4g en. 
Dies Mittel hat Taufende geheiit. 
G6 ift Riemandem imadlia. Cs it 
tae belte bef nit lt eae 
¢ befan: ry . 
teserat au baben, s. & $1.00 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocod. 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has ¢iree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 















LACE DESKS, 82, $3.50 
and $3 cach. 

LINEN THR1XAD on spools (200 yards) in White and 
W. Brown, specially apres for Crochet and Lace Work. 
ofnds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA 


ork, 
For Sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 





PECK & SNYDER'S 


Celebrated Tennis 









Our Staten Island and Standard 
pom “" cH” ms All 
“tar CATALOGUES FREE, 
PRCK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
126, 128 & 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tite Brass Work. 

50 UNION SQUARE, 


Special discount to clerzymen. Sen stamp for cata- 
logue to F, A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga 
County We 1 

For sale by all rat-class Furniture Dealers. 








SHELDON’S NEW MODEL 


hir=tight Gag-Cooking Ranges and 
Healing Stoves, 


Price of Gas Reduced One-half, as 
Boiling Burners Supply the 
Heat for Baking. 


All our Stoves have flue connections, and are the 
only Gas Stoves that are free from offensive odors, 
Our patents consist of air-tight top and elevated oven, 

Our PRINCESS ROYAL HEATING STOVE is the 
only one that can be ured in a bed-room, as it can 
connected with the flue, or the jm 9 can be run out of 
the window, and a globe ventilator used. 

Send for Qatalogue, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


SHELDON GAS STOVE CoO,, 


23 Potter St., Providence; R. I. 
And for sale by 


NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1180 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WILCOS 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES : 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
te ars ASE LE, re bse fated 


eaiinas ia Pa rae B) P 
* 'No. 238 North ‘ah xt Philadelphia, 














PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 





O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


837 BROADWAY, —_— 


PLIANT, 
SILKY. 


e > Corner 13th Street, 





WOVEN BROCHE. 


LIGHT, NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN BRILLIANT. 


AND 


DURABLE, 


SOFT. 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


CAUTION.—* The public are requested to examine the backs of the velveteens offered them, 
before purchasing, and see that the name and trade mark is stamped every second yard, a fac 


simile being herewith represented.” 
To be obtained 
at retail in epee 
blacks and the a 






ELVE 





“NON PARELL 


i seld at whole- 
sale by all 
leading job- 
bers in Amer- 
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fashionable 








shades, of all 


first class deal- 
ers, 





NONPAREIL 


NONPAREIL 









haen & Fithian 
NEW YORK 
Sole Agents. 
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Farm and Garden. 
[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 


will make tnis department more valuable to those 
oursubscribers who feel specially interested. | 





GERANIUM NOTES. 


BY MRS. MARY E. WILLIAMS. 





Tue geranium tribe, as a whole, is one of the 
most satisfactory in cultivation, is indifferent to 
neglect, will bear the blazing sun and thrive 
without moisture longer than any class of plunts 
within my knowledge, and still continues to 
bloom uninterruptedly for months in succession. 

Yet Ihave one geranium which has been the 
source of more anxiety than all the others put 
together. It has steadily refused to bloom, 
though budding early in the Spring. When 
about half open they have almost invariably 
shriveled. Out of dozens of buds never more 
than two or three arrived at perfection. 

I am not certain as to its vame, but think 
from the very meager notice it receives in all 
catalognes that have come under my notice, that 
it is the Simon Delana. It is perfectly double, 
and, in appearance, a miniature Jacqueminot 
rose, The upper surface of the petals is like 
crimson velvet, the under surface pink. It is 
commonly called the rosbud, from its peculiar 
habit, I presume ; but that does not satisfy me- 
I wish to become acquainted with its secret his- 
tory and name. I have had it in my collection 
for several years, have cut it back, suffered it to 
grow tall, have given it suushine, tried it in the 
shade, left it to become pot-bound, followed by 
ample room, starved, fed it with all kinds of 
food known to be dear to the vegetable palate ; 
but all without satisfactory results. As a pot 
plant, I was reluctantly compelled to vote it a 
failure. 

It had never occured to me to set it in the 
open ground, on account of the tenderness of 
its buds, Last Spring, however, when bedding 
other cuttings, one of this kind happened to be 
among the lot, and either a freak or more favor- 
able environments have induced it to bloom 
freely, every bud opening to its fullest capacity. 
This plant, that for so long a time refused with 
scorn all my petting and coaxing, when left to a 
little wholesome neglect, shows that it has re- 
sources of its own and is altogether independent 
of human aid andsympatby. Ihave several pots 
of it, and will next year turn all out into beds. I 
have been tempted to throw it away many a time; 
but am now glad that impatience was not permit- 
ted to do its imperfect work. 

It takes so many years to learn apparently 
simple things about plants. One may feel well 
equipped for action backed up by book knowl- 
edge, which after all fails to apply to particular 
cases ; and a knowledge of plant life we find must 
come, if atall, through practical experience, 
perhaps bitter disappointment and loss; but if 
we persevere, success is sure to crown our efforts. 

I am this year testing double geraniums as 
beddies ; among others are the Asa Grey, Dr. 
Jacoby, and Mad. Baltet, It has not been a fav- 
orable Sammer for that purpose. The bed has a 
Southern exposure and through weeks of drought 
and a burning sun, shining down froma cloudless 
sky, they have grown right along. 

I have endeavored to supply this deficiency as 
to moisture by watering them several times 
through the day, on the principle that if one is 
thirsty at neon one does not wish to wait till 
night for the means to slake thirst. The mer- 
cury postured up among the nineties one or two 
weeks, which made it rather uncomfortable get- 
ting about with the water-pot ; but I didn’t care 
to expose myself to ridicule by carrying a parasol. 
As it was, passers-by looked on divapproving}y ; 
but the plants and I understood ourselves, and 
they gratefully responded, in the way of luxu- 
riant growth of foliage and lovely clusters of 
perfect florets. Of course, the surface of the 
bed was kept from baking by an occasional 
hoeing over. 

The New Life eranium, though beautiful, 
one of the most inconstant of its kind, and the 
only one which loses its identity in cuttings. The 
latter rarely come true, the seed never, so far as 
I have had experience with them in three years 
of careful culture. It was at first so great a 
novelty that many bought cuttings ; but all after 
a time returned to say that ‘I had made a mis- 
take, as they were not.in the lesst like the New 
Life they had seen.” In each instance I gave a 
second cutting, with blossom attached, that 
there might be no cause for dissatisfaction, 

But all in vain, The same result followed. They 
either became plain salmon or plain red, varied 
sometimes with a lighter edge; but always dif- 
ferent from the parent. I have two, both ob- 
tained as premiums. Of these one always re- 
mains striped, as long as it is permitted to remain 
intact ; but the other sometimes has a branch of 
salmon, sometimes one of plain red; but more 
frequently a few of the florets in each truss is 
entirely distinct, often almost pure white. The 
New Life is not a good bedder. It drops its petals 
almost as soon as the buds begin to open. It 
throws up numerous flower stems; but from 








dropping them so soon it always wears a ragged, 
forlorn look. 

The John Salter, another single geranium, 
bears the sun well, but is more of a Winter than 
Summer plant; begins early in the Fall to bud 
and blossoms continuously through the Winter, 
the heads of bloom being as large as that of the 
perennial phlox, one variety of which it closely 
resembles—a pale salmon with deeper-colored 
center, The scarlet Vesuvius, also single, has no 
superior, either asa bedder or for pot culture, 
retaining its immense heads of bloom through 
wind and rain fora long period; will even bear 
slight freezing without injury, and can be 
thrown down in a cellar-corner and without fur- 
ther care come out as good as new in the Spring. 

Mrs. Ed. Pernet—no one who has once had it 
would willingly do without. It is single, but 
blooms Winter and Summer, and is also a good 
bedder., 

The Asa Grey bears the sun well for a double 
geranium; but I have a seedling of the same 
which does much better, besides bearing larger 
trusses of bloom, and the color is a deeper and 
prettier pink. 

I find that nearly all the semi-double gerani- 
ums do wellin the open ground, and are much 
more apt to bloom freely than the very double 
varieties, Of the tri-colors and bronzes I am 
not particularly fond, since the blossoms are, as 
a general thing, insignificant, Mrs. Pollock, said 
to be the best of the family of tri-colors, is 
pretty only in the early Spring months; but the 
blossom is ugly as can be; and the foliage, though 
attractive in its early state, soon fades to plain 
green and cream-color, and is apt to curl unless 
kept in the shade. It grows slowly, and is not 
to be compared with dozens of others, The 
same is true of Distinction, Happy Thought, 
Cloth of Gold, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Of the bronzes the beauty of Calderdale 
is the most desirable, as both leaf and flower are 
quite handsome and neither fade for a long 
time. I think the bronzes more tender than 
other varieties. I have found them so, at least, 

We read of geraniums in California reaching 
up to the chamber windows. This I think no 
great recommendation ; for the blossoms being 
terminal, must leave a vast expanse of bare stems, 
which seems to be their habit if left to themselves 
when in this part of the world. Cutting back 
induces a new and low growth ; and the blossoms 
are much more beautiful as well as much larger 
than those produced on the old, hard wood. Yet 
many prefer to purchase such tall scraggy things 
of the street venders, under the impression that 
they are getting more for their money. They 
might be, perhaps, if they were all pruned and 
the slips potted ; but I have yet to see the person 
who so treats them. Consequently the plant 
struggles on, producing a little tuft of leaves at 
the extremities of the stems surmounted by a 
truss about the size of a button rose, 

As for raising geraniums from the seed, most 
florists are too liberal in the way of low prices 
and premiums, to make it an object to wait six 
months or a year for the plant to bloom. A few 
still keep to war prices, it is true, offering “five 
plants for a dollar, your own choice ; all labeled,” 
In this section we send where we can get sixteen 
for a dollar, and a goodly number besides as a 
premium on the dollar, kindly leaving the high- 
priced houses to the millionaires. Geranium 
seeds germinate almost as freely as radishes, and 
with as little care. They will even come up in 
the Spring from accidental sowings. 

I have a seedling now growing thriftily, which 
came up last Spring among some cinders under 
an alley window. The seed must have lain there 
all Winter. Iawait the blooming period with 
interest. 

We always Winter our tub and shrubby plants 
in the cellar ; yet we have a great many that must 
be cared for in a warm room. Of course, this 
necessitates carrying them back and forth at 
night to a warm room, in whicn a fire is kept up 
if very cold weather or the least danger of 
freezing, and then back in the morning to get 
the full benefit of the south windows and the 
sun. At such times I resolve to part with the 
greater portion of them as soon as Spring ar- 
rives; for,even with help, it is slavish work to 
care for even a small collection of plants, with- 
out the aid of a green-house. Just here is the 
point where the poetry of floriculture fails to 
come in; and the prose is very prosy indeed, 


The Spring comes at length, andI find myself 


consulting catalogues for new varieties, or ex- 
changing with other lovers of flowers, with all 
the zeal of other Springs which I have looked to 
as the time to free myself from the self-imposed 
bondage. As a natural sequence, the follow- 
ing Winter finds me a little more heavily laden 
than ever, but still resolving never again to be 
8o situated, 

But as the passion for floriculture thrives on 
what feeds it 1 shall be likely to go on and on 
till I sink down exhausted and am buried in 
flowers. 

Geranium cuttings do better set in boxes than 


when planted out, as they are apt to decay if the 
weather is wet. Partially ripened wood ought 


always to be selected, as the succulent stalks are 


apt to shrivel. Slightly hardened, the new wood 
soon forms a callous, which is equivalent to 











taking root ; and such cuttings are sure to live, if 
not kept too wet. The old wood takes a long 
time to start, and sometimes several joints decay 
before new roots are formed. 

But, after all, the little anxieties incident to 
this branch of the business give it a zest, and 
one success will cause us to forget a dozen 
failures. 


SYRACUSE, OHIO. 
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AUTUMN SHRUBS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





May and June are the months for trees and 
shrubs to blossom; yet we can have a very con- 
tinuous bloom all the way down to November. 

The altheas for late Summer shrubs stand 
first. Among these there is considerable choice 
as respects hardiness; but for beauty each and 
every variety is lovely. For over one month, 
beginning in August, these noble shrubs are 
covered with many rich buds and both single 
and double flowers. If there be a preference 
select single purple, single white Duc de Brabant» 
which is a double red, double violet, double 
variegated. The variegated-leaved is very good 
for foliage, but is variable in its coloring, some 
years coming nearly green, It rarely, if ever, 
gives fully opened flowers. The buds are purple 
and double. The althea is very much inclined 
to produce seedlings, which should be preserved, 
as they often give new shades and combinations 
of color. Altheas will propagate with the 
greatest readiness from cuttings; press well 
into the ground and crowd the dirt tight. Nine 
ont of ten in ordinary garden soil will root. 
When young, altheas are inclined to winter kill, 
or kill back, but as they grow older are more 
enduring. Mulch them with coal ashes and give 
them a southeast exposure, if possible, with cold 
winds cut off by house or hedges. No shrub 
better repays care, 

The hydrangeas give us their blossoms very 
persistently all the way from July to October. 
The paniculata is a slow growing shrub, some- 
times reaching six or eight feet high, and may 
both be grown either with one or with two or 
three tall shoots. The flowers are large and 
showy, and not peculiarly pleasant for close 
view. The oak-leaved is a native shrub of con- 
siderable merit. The two really superior varie- 
tics are Hortensis and Thomas Hogg, which is 
only a variety of Hortensis, The former is of 
arich pink, anda noble flower. The latter is 
pure white, otherwise varying very little from 
the type. Neither of these is hardy north of 
New York City. [have seen old plants of Hor- 
tensis with forty huge clusters on a single plant. 
It must have large box or pot room. Platera [ 
have not grown; but it is famous for its fine 
rose-colored flowers and rich foliage. The tender 
hydrangeas are easily wintered in a dry cellar, 
if occasionally watered. 

Three or four spireas reach as far as July. The 
best being Billardi and Callosa, 

Corchorus japonica is worthy a place for its 
yellow flowers, that begin in July and continue 
through September. The  striped-leaved and 
striped-barked varicties are attractive. 

The strawberry shrub,or calycanthus,continues 
to give flowers freely until September or Octo- 
ber. It is a valuable shrub on this account, and 
is better the older it grows. 

The white-flowered weigela is pretty sure to 
give a good deal of late bloom, and all the varie- 
ties in good cultivation incline to a sparse flower- 
ing at all seasons, The pendulous desmodium 
is covered in September with purple flowers, 
quite interesting. 

A very attractive shrub, that I came near for- 
getting,is the dwarf horse-chestnut ; really a very 
choice affair, both as concerns leaf and flower 
and fruit. It willspread over a rod square or 
more, seldom rising over six feet ; and is covered 
with spikes of delicate and yet showy flowers as 
late as July. 

Our wild shrubs are among the very choicest 
ofall that can be collected. In the woods of 
central New York can be found a complete 
succession of exceedingly interesting and beauti- 
ful flowering shrubs from the moosewood, with 
its charming yellow flowers in April, down to 
witch hazelin November. Among the finest of 
these is a shrub that goes by the name of hobble 
bush or witch hobble. It haa large clusters 
of hydrangea-hke flowers of a good white. 
Botanically it is known as the Viburnum lantan- 
cides. It is so fond of shade and a peaty 
soilas to be difficult of cultivation. The wild 
plums and sloes are fine, and above all, the wild 
cherries. Moosewood is peculiarly attractive. 
Creeping hemlock is almost as fine as savin. 

Another native shrub that gives its glory to 
Autumn is the sumach. Its seeds in large clus- 
ters are exceedingly brilliant and its foliage 
magnificent, involving every hue of crimson, 
scarlet and gold. A mass of sumach in the dis- 
tance is unrivaled. 

The euonymus, inconspicuous in flower, becomes 
the glory of late Autumn, A free planting of the 
red, white and rose-colored should be made; es- 
pecially of the red, This, supplemented with 
berberries and red dogwood, warms up the chilly 
days of November and brightens the frosted 








lawn. Even the early snows fail to destroy the 
beauty of these shrubs. 

The Viburnum Opulus is conspicuous through 
Autumn for its large red berries; the forsythia 
for its rich purple leaves ; and bladder nut for its 
peculiar seed vesicles, that hang all over the tree, 
whitish green in color. P 

An interesting shrub, not showy and yet for the 
season quite welcome, is the witch hazel or false 
hazel that blossoms just as the snows begin. 

A very elegant, but not entirely hardy ever- 
green shrub seldom scen, is the African tama- 
rix, It is erect growing and has small pink 
flowers. If it die down it will always come up 
again in Summer, giving you elegant spray-like 
shoots. Yucca filamentosa is another plant that 
may be planted with the shrubs; but does best 
in rockeries. It is really magnificent in blos- 
som, sending up tall spikes of cream-white 
flowers, 

I have named several European shrubs—- 
mahonia, savin, a juniper, tamarix, weeping 
hemlock ; but there are others equally fine. Sev- 
eralof the arbor vitaes are only shrubs; and it 
wouid be impossible to find anything finer than 
globosa, Hoveyi, plicata and several more of the 
compact dwarf varieties, The golden juniper, as 
well as nearly all the junipers, are merely shrubs 
and all beautiful. There are also several dwarf 
species, 

For a list of shrubs for a small lawn I should 
choose the following: mahonia, scarlet quince, 
scarlet thorn, Chinese lilac, Persian lilac, 
exochorda grandiflora, spirea prunifolia, bush 
clematis, tartarian honeysuckles, purple bar- 
berry, weigela rosea, deutzia gracilis, English 
bird cherry, white fringe, common syringa, 
cornus Florida, savin, golden yew, Judas tree, 
altheas and euonymus. For a very small lawn, 
for a seasonable succession, take scarlet quince, 
Judas tree, mahonia, lilacs, exochorda, spirea 
prunifolia, pink tartarian honeysuckles, weigela 
rosea, white fringe, common syringa, savin and 
euonymus. 

Shrubs are, above all things, likely to be 
neglected in culture, whereas, above all 
things, they deserve and repay great care, 
Few of them will show their real power 
to glorify Nature unless very thoroughly 
mulched, often dug about and given good soil. 
Where the soil is naturally hard, mulch heavily 
and persistently with coal ashes, manure muck, 
and occasionally fork this under. Mulching 
should reach out two feet on all sides of a good 
sized shrub. Our native wild shrubs should be 
well supplied with woods muck, or with rotted 
chips from a wood-yard or sawdust from a mill, 
For evergreens the sawdust will prove to be 
most excellent. Hedges of shrubs «s well as 
hedges of evergreens of any sort should be 
heavily supplied with sawdust mulch, 

Seedlings often appear in the grounds about 
shrubs,and should be carefully preserved, as new 
varieties may always be looked for. This is spe- 
cially true of altheas, syringas and thorne and 
berberries, Where there is no improvement in 
blossom there often is in style of growth. Many 
very fine things may be secured by making regular 
sowings in a cold frame. All the large seeded 
trees and shrubs can thus be easily multiplied in 
variety as well as numbers. Cuttings of most of 
the shrubs easily take root pressed in about 
half length and the dirt stamped hard about 
them. 

A large proportion of city yards run to a few 
very fine small trees and shrubs; but, however 
fine, they are thus made too common. When one 
or two small trees or large shrubs are needed 
take from the thorns, altheas, bird cherries 
magnolias, cornus Florida, as well as the cut- 
leaved birch and the Kilmarnock willow which 
are everywhere, The catalpa and tulip tree and 
lindens will take the shrub form finely by being 
cut back and made to come up from the ground 
with many shoots. The rosemary-leaved willow 
is another exceedingly fine small tree with long 
light green leaves. 

A large nuinber of trees not otherwise adapted 
to small lawns, or else not quite hardy can be 
grown as shrubs. The catalpa is an instance, as 
is the linden, the beech, and some above named. 
But in case they are thus treated they must be 
occasionally thinned or they will become too 
rampant and crowd th> grounds. The purple 
beech is naturally so dwarf or so slow growing 
that it may also find its place on very small 
lawns. 

But one large fine tree is always preferable 
to a dozen shrubs in a small inclosure. It in- 
volves more comfort and utility and thus far 
more beauty. Without enough shade nothing is 
beautiful. Nor can a yard be ever enjoyable 
that is either overcrowded or promiscuously 
filled with shrubs, without an idea that grouping 
is always esseatial. Yards are like houses, that 
are often more suggestive of the carpenter than 
of the soul of the owner. The lawns should be 
the man almost as truly as his body expresses 
himself, Above all avoid rows of shrubs or 
rows of evergreens, If you cannot establish re- 
fined nature at least have wild Nature. Let the 
shrubs grown with consideration of their own 
wills. The real horticulturist who first trains 
himself is sure to have an idea in all his plant- 
ings. His yards grow out of his self-culture. 
Ouinton, N. Y. 
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THIN SEEDING. 


Just now I desire especially to mention a re- 
markable proof of the decided advantages of thin 
seeding ; also tosubstantiate my position that 
wheat should be rolled after sowing. The ac- 
count appears in the Kansas Farmer, and is one 
of the most signal verifications of the benefits of 
thin seeding and rolling that I have ever seen. 
A Kansas farmer, P. H. Smith, having observed 
that wheat, which grew in tracks made by wagon 
wheels that had been driven across a wheat field 
immediately after sowing, was better than that 
notin the tracks, was induced tomake experi- 
ments in the same direction. They were made 
with iron wheels following seed drills to press 
down the earth on to the seed. He has so treated 
his wheat for five or six years, with continuous 
success. His most difficult problem was to get 
the seed thin enough. He has harvested heavy 
crops every year, and he has been reducing the 
quantity of seed for each -successive seeding. 
Last year he sowed about 65 acres, drilling half a 
bushel to the acre. He, with two others, meas- 
ured one acre of shocks and bundles and threshed 
out 56 bushels and 80 pounds, An observer 
says: ‘We never saw a more regular stand or 
even growth. We have not seen a better wheat 
crop anywhere in a ride over a dozen good wheat 
counties this year. The straw was clean and 
soft and all stood up well. It wastruly a beautiful 
field of wheat. ” The Kansas Farmer comments 
on Mr. Smith’s original wheat culture: “It was 
the accidental discovery, in the first instance, 
but fully tested by years of experiment, of a 
method of seeding wheat (Winter) which removes 
largely the danger of injury by winter-killing, 
and permits natural influences and canses to do 
a needed work in adding additional soil to the 
roots of the plant just as needed and when most 
needed. Simple as the method of Mr. Smith is, 
it seems i aprwers in fact almost certain, that if 
universally adopted it would add largely to the 
average yield of wheat per acre, The reduced 
quantity of seed per acre is also an important 
element. If two pecks per acre will produce as 
good or better crops than five, the extra three pecks 
can be saved for the al —Ohio yr mer. 


RA ISING ¢ COLTS. 


WHILE passing a “certain farm, recently, we 
saw two yearling colts standing in the fence 
corner, fighting flies. It was a small pasture 
lot, bare and brown, and not a tree or bush to 
furnish grateful shade. The colts had evidently 
seen hard times. Their owner evidently belicved 
in making them “ tough” by hard, rough usage, 
They were poor and ‘“ pot-gutted,” hair rough 
and dry, eyes dull and listless. The colts were 
stunted in growth, and every bit of spirit 
and style starved out of them. This is the 
way too many colts are raised, and 18 one 
reason we have so many poor horses in the 
market. Many suppose it is time enough to 
begin feeding grain and giving some care to 
a colt at three years old, or when he is old 
enough to commence work. But this is a 
fallacy. No amount of care and feed from this 
on wi iretrieve the ruin wrought by the first 
year’s treatment of these colts. Far better to 
wait till the colt has its growth, and then starve 
and neglect. Well-informed men now accept 
the doctrine, ‘‘ Feed is above breed.” Breed 
should not be neglected ; but unless it is sup- 
ported by feed, it can never produce a superior 
animal of any kind. All our best breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and horses have been made what they are 
by judicious care and feed, in connection with 
proper selection. Keep the colt growing thriftily 
from the start, and abandon the foolish notion 
that rough usage will make a hardy horse,— Ohio 
Farmer, 


—— 

Wuart is the effect on the ripening of corn 
just in the milky stage when the leaves have been 
more or less whitened by frost? Should sach 
corn be cut at once or allowed to stand to secure 
a few more days of warm weather? These are 
about as important questions as can be put, and 
ones that many Northern farmers are asking just 
now. If most of the leaves are killed thé geoner 
the stalk is cut the better, and the same if the 
corn has begun to glaze, But if only the top 
leaves are injured the ripening will go forward 
by the help of the remaining Jeaves, ut witha 
diminished yield. In this case, topping the are 
cutting above the ear, may be advisable, thou 
where the leaves are uninjured, they are all ~ 
ful in making the crop. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 
Dr. J. W. Surru, Wellington, O., says: ‘In im- 


paired nervous supply I have used it to advant- 
age.” 





AGRICULTURAL. — 


J.M. THORBURN & 60., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mail . 
P cons ng to appli 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 
FOR FLORISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Salesmen Wanted 


‘To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY CO., Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 





$200 A YEAR 


IN THE LIVING EXPENSES 
OF THE FAMILY 


by the use of Rex Macnus, The Humiston Food Pre 
eeryative. It preserves Meat, Fish, Milk, Cream rose 
all kinds of Animal Food fresh and sweet for 
preeks, even in e hottest weather. This can 
roved by the testimonials of hundreds who have tried 
t. You can prove it for yourself for 50 cents. You will 
find that thisis an article which will save you a great 
deal of money. 


NO SOURED MILK. 
NO SPOILED MEBAT; 
NO STALE EGGS; 


It will keep them fresh and sweet tor many days 

and does not impart the slightest foreign taste to the 

articles treated. #80 simple in operation that 
8, 


child can Sllew a = as sa 
and costs tion a cent ‘on Lome meas 
8 
humbug; bh road by Medien ae Pot a’) W. 
John : e College. Bold by drn: - £TO- 
cers, ole pounds sent prepaid mail or. 
(as we prefer) on receipt of price. ame your express 
office. Viandine brand for meat; Ocean Wave tor fish 
and sea food; Snow Flake for mil butter and cheese; 
An. Ferment, Anti- Fly i Auti-Mold, 60 c te. ber Ib. 
eac earl for cream een for eges, an 
Vitae for fiuid extracts, 81 per Ib. each. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING co. 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Masa, 

For sale by GEO. C. BOGERT, 4 GCourtlandt St., 
and COURAY & BISSETT, 65 Fulton St., New York 
City. 

“General and selling agents wanted.” 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State ot Michigan has more than 4.500 miles of 
railroad and 1,600 miles of inks rtation, schools 
and churches in e eyery fe county, ea ze bui all 
paid for, and no d mo ate gombin: to 
prodse e large crops, and " #the best fruit state in the 

erthwest, Several million acres CA unoccupied and 
LS eg lands are ye i japh the ket at low. prices, The 

ate has issued a N PHLE containing a map 
and descriptions of Showut crops and general resources 
of every county in the State, which may be had free of 
charge by writing tothe ComMm'rR OF IMMIGRATION, 
DeEtRolt, Micu. 









HANSELL Frcs: 
most profitable Raspberry, 


Send for full acco’ 


SMALL FRUITS. 


embracing all varieties; «also 
™ 2 superior stock of fruit trees. 

Illustrated Catalogue free,tell- 
eae w to get anc ed them. 


Ene 
aA Little Silver,N. J. 


bp 
Yel OA, 


von want 


folds te 
tide home. Not to id for 
i till tried & approved on your 
own farm, Circulars dm 
‘Tae sew Lorw Plow Co., 55 Deckmen St, N. ¥, 
tw Ensilage Uongress Proceediage 1832 & 1883, 80c, each. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains s any Larbe pe’ 
foot as any Other, is othe Joly fence that'ie ager 
cient against smal as against will 
not slip throu = thes staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galv alter t is fin 
ones pay to its streng’ cay durabit 
is made on an entirely “aifrerent ; principle from any 
other, is amply secured by c— and no in 
fringement u pros any other canoe 

AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 284 Weat 20th 8t.,N. ¥ 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Ofice, 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N. 


Fac 7 4 
gw" Farmers and Dealers are dzivited to send for 
Circular. 





FOR LEAKY® ROOFS. 


ROOFING, PAINT 


Simple and ® Ble. peally ap ied. 4 ective and 
durable. 0) roofs can at all 
expense, ren aiken cates. soot. “itor guried 

e8 


surface, hem t 
sroue colors; Roof Slate, Brown, Red and 
& 
Iti a that eae every one tohave 
ry wots fly ay roof. 


WB Pai on RTLAND, kevruary 19th, 1879. 
G A. fn J 1873, I painted a roof with 
our Slate Re ing} mm nes M1 jes (spruce) had 

aid six 

carpenter said ust com Come of; oe at would 


in good condition, an 
new roof of cheap Eiscietes 


A. . 
Seci’'y Maine State Agricultural I Society. 


FOR NEW ROOFS, 


STEEP OR FLAT. 


STANDARD FELT ROOFING. 


Compared wi 


tin, can be laid atless than one-half 
the cost, and wear as | 


ong or longer. Can be laid 


N. E. PAINT ‘AND OIL CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





WHEELER RRel JECTORS. 
For all uses, wit ectric, gas, or 


Stores, Residences, 
for everything. 





t ating also, 

d guaran th oil-lamps and re- 
tors & steak liumination far su- 
perior to « 6 or even coal-aas, 
a h cheaper. cata- 
eT aaa ‘Agents 


PENSIONS # for, any yea ity “oe #0 to 
| tac ere er arcane 


nr — “acon 
Charges of Desertion wre Discharges and Bounty 
obtained. Horse claims now paid. Send stamps for 
new awe and blanks, Col, L. NGHAM., Att'y since 
1886 for Claims and Pa Patents, Ww ashington, D.C 


HOMPSON’S 


This EYE WATER medy for 
diseases of a e ae pease & worl wide reputa- 
atation has 





simply by the merits 9 of the ne itrel: 2 and aay tat 
any, puffing oF ¢ oLive A 
sande who have seed t bear testimony aig 


truth of this 

1 JOHN L, THOMPSON 
BONS & acgured ouly y "Pies Bs conte, Bold by all 
druggists. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had#o many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THB INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
auite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome voiume. ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. mm the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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We will guaran 
Cen ten any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it it don't wash the 
clothes clean, without 





ACENTS WANTE 





tee the ** LOVELL”’ WASHER to do better 
in less time than 


rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


to $500 during the winter. Lz- 


a= dies havegreat success selling this Washer. Retail pricecnly 


those desiring anagency ®2. Also the Celc. 
tea ONT W INGERS. at manufacturers’ 
aaa - 7 mated the Fe ew thi. ng Send 


LOVELL WASHER “CO., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 





PAINT 
Sarat ae 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

OE BO, TRIB. oc cccccccsncecccegensncsssctuiens $2 wo 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. 4H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver......... 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Bima, BOWED... ...cccccccccccccecccccsapecoocesas 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the ENQrTAVOl......ccccscecesecescccees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Bize, TOKBD, ......cccccccssscssccoverecrercesdocces 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 ze, 16x20 oe 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16xX20............00055 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 








The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


860 pages. Price........ Oneodeceadeocegocsecene 0b 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN,” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages....cccccccccccccscsccccccccces 0 bo 


Orders, with the cash losed, to be add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 | Beondwas. New York 


The Inilependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








52 Numbers (postage free),........ eecvccesececes 
26 bad (6 mos.) (postage free)... 

13 * (8 mos.), - eee 

4 * (1 month), " 

2 ad (2 weeks), nad 

1 Number (1 week), © = eaneboceseeces 


One subscription two years, ,..........cccceeeces 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

GD TORING oc cccsescccccccscsoscccccoesocees 5 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONES FEMILCANCE ... 0.0. scccceccseccsovececs 
One subscription three years 
One subscription with three New subseribers, 

BO: GO POMINOD ao oo 0:4000000000600c0dssecncnnes s 50 








One subscription four years.,...............6. ». S50 
One subscription with four sew subseribers, in 

one remittance.........00 +++. | ons eee O OO 
One subsoription five years,..... 00 dt trees. cee OO 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“DRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read & few con. 
secutive numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
ctre the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Santple Copies Free upon Application. 
ua” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

&@~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Expreas Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subseriptaon books with. 
out the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the ener, address label on the last page of 
the new two or three weeks previous 
to as 8 ieee: so that no toss of numbers may 
. PT of the paper is a Le receipt 
fo ahr oe bscription. Kecelpw for money 
renil Mate KENKW subscriptions are are ind by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change t# 

either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipe will be cont thy m 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW ry to. No, 188 Fleet Street, 

are our ‘Agents in Galos to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OruHeR first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any sucb will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, apon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
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The country is flood- 
ed with highly chem- 
icalled and very dan- 
gerous soaps, the 
result of the fierce 
competition among 
soap makers, and the 
average housekeeper 
can not determine 
which is the safest to 
use. Prof. Schaeffer, 
of Cornell University, 
says, “My analysis 
“shows the Ivory 
“Soap to be a remark- 
“ably good article, and 
“by actual trial in my 
“house it has proven 
“itself to be an excel- 
“lent laundry soap.” 


BESTXCO 





Nos, 60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to the 
Outfitting of Children, 


BOYS, GIRLY, AND BABIES’ CLOTHING, 


including everything required for Complete Outfits, 
from HATS te SHOES, for all ages up to sixteen 
yoars, 

Persons residing in any portion of the United States 
may avail themselves of the superior advantages 
afforded by our establishment by sending for our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, which we mail free. 


UET 


crPAN HEATING 


STEAM 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8&t., Boston, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPUL EAR \ ‘oe OF 

















Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated 
catalogue 
THE POPE M'F’G Cv., 
507 Washington &t., Boston. 

















TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 


tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Fall and Winter Stock 


OF FINE CLOTHING 


Now Ready in all Departments. 


UNEQUALED FACILITIES FOR CUSTOM WORK. 
Alterations in Store Nearly Complete. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


innacntniee CORNER WARREN 8ST. 











_ THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 


18 THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 
at the New York Central 





Iron Works, Geneva, N.Y. 
Send for Mlustrated Oatalogue with full description and 
price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspond licited from Architects and per 
sone building 


Mention The Independent 








TANITEES2 


WHEELS ant HETANITECO. 
_ GRINDING MACHINES | Po 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warecho' 


USER . 
87 John St., New York, and 
107 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
Bydzeulie mp ci Gardens 


ighest awarded 
by the Universal Ex- 
hibition ia 


1867; Vienna, 
be od on Centeunial hi 
1876. 











THE 


STANDARD 


LAVINA 
Splalal. 











Established 1780 
Catalogues furnished. 


“ors * 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parler, Chareh, and Lodge Furniture, 


treet. Boston. Mass. 


=| LADIES, oni 


ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware of imi- 
tations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass, 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
have boon ty for forty years. We egeanted 
The .. ‘Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT sT.. 
NEW YORE: BOSTON. 


7 Sudbury 











ST. GEORGE, 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED i%&% FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 
RB. WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Wallingford, Conn. 


Manufactured by 


“WHITMAN” SADDLES. 









The Whitman Saddle 
is made in over 2v0 
styles. from 

to fwentlemen's 
rom La Avply 
for our new —" 


alogue, sent free. 


Whitman Saddle Co. 


25 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 


See readi notice in 
this week’ a iasue. 








NEW TELESCOPIC LEVEL, 
For Drainage and Irrigatings Accurate. 
a and Cheap. 

om, B15, $20, and $25. 


Pri 
Satisfac tion eu 
Send for Titistrated. Price-list to 

_ OW. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French Ohina and Fine Porcelain 


Fine ite French dims trie 149 pieces. 4% 00 


Fine White Frence Tea pieces..... 

Fine Gold-band Fretich China Tea it ies 8 ab 
Rich] Desoratad Fr’h China Tea Sets, 12 08 
Chamber 1 pi | nada , nantvannnenne 800 
Fine White * Le nner Se! 14 wo 


tine ion Bras: rit a plo as 
ATSO “ALL HOUSE FU ei ‘GOODS. 


~y telogue = Price ge mort = on 
oe on. Wstim. rnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


.) 
P Orders sccurely packed and p lage on Car or Steam or Sige mer, 
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LITTLEFIELD STOVE Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS Soe INK FOR 10 DAYS, 
NEVER Wear for 10 years, 








ene | yee Ue rOK SALE BY ALL 
Call an STATIONERS. 


THE A. q FRENCH CO. MFRS., 


199 BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. U. Tel. Bldg 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. Menaety 3 Bell Co., 








Suqosssera to Menesly & Kimbs ely. TRO xy, N.Y. Manu 
facture a superior quality of Bells. Oldest Workmen 
Greatest experience. Largest trade. Special attention 
given to CHURCH 


ea” Catalogues oent tree to parties desiring bells. 










MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Pevermtty known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


= ufacture those celebrated Bells 
Thecke. ines for Any = Tower 
etc. ete 
oa gat free. Address 
MoSnane & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 














Ss. Ss. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





FREE SAMPLE 


ENDORSED BY Rov: o:"; “ercors. © Sow we Mansein, men Bm Pee news: 


Rev. D. H. McVicar Rev. B. M. Paimer 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iliustra- 


tions Published. 


A. Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, prey. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
John i Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











‘Tue INDEPENDENT” Panes, $1 axe $8 Rosy Staxet . . x 











and other bells : isd Chimes and Peals. . 


he Ge. > + ae 





